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“Now you re talking 


my language” 


. “Brown looked at two and 
then fouled to Davis. Smith 
singled to left and was nailed 
trying to stretch it into a double. 
Jones fanned. . . .” 

There’s a picture painted for 
the baseball fan in words he 
knows. 

. “Just as there is no chance for mayonnaise to sepa- 
rate when the oil is added a little at a time. So there is 
no chance for flavor to be lost or vary when coffee is 
roasted a few pounds at a time.” 

“Now you're talking my language,”. says the lady of 
the house as she reads the advertisements of Hills Bros. 
of San Francisco. For in kitchen parables Advertising 
Headquarters shows how it happens that Hills Bros.’ 
exclusive process of Controlled Roasting gives coffee a 
flavor that bulk-roasted coffee can never have. 

“Now you're talking our language,” say Hills Bros. 
as they read their sales reports and figures. For during 
the two years and a half this campaign has been running, 
not only has the business grown in old territories, but 
new fields have been entered with tremendous success. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Does Your Advertisin¢ 
Follow Your : 
Traveling Man? \ 


The Standard Farm Paper 
go by invitation into ove 
1,500,000 farm homes 
where high standards of 
living predominate. a 
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Quality merchandise i¢«: 
being sold in large volum¢:: 
to our farm folks throught: 
these powerful publics re 


tions. 
THE STANDARD FARM PAPERY 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 
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Chicago New York 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mel 
307 North Michigan Ave, 250 Park Ave 
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San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 


Standard Farm Papers have no news stand sales §* . 
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Maytag Tells How Advertising 
Helped Build $50,000,000 
Annual Retail Sales 


ompany Stopped All Advertising, Rebuilt Its Organization and Then 
Advertised Again 


As told to Charles G. Muller by 


F,. L. Maytag 


Founder, The Maytag Company 


HE story of the growth of 

the Maytag washing machine 

O msiness and its advertising has a 
ather general interest, I believe, 


cause it involves 
50 many typical 
problems of seasonal 
listribution, deater 


organization, and de- 
elopment of new 


. - . 
> Mields in the face of 
y l pirited competition. 
The story has a 
rather special in- 
me terest, too, because 


ht one time, after 
we had reached a 


| fair place in dis- 
ribution and adver- 
tising, we had to 
~ throw most of our 
~AYesults overboard 


and start fresh on a 
radically new plan, 
based on detailed 
study of past ex- 
periences and future 
possibilities rather Me 
8 Bp qithan on present opportunities. We 
, R had to drop all our advertising, go 
out and rebuild our market over a 

period of years on the basis of 
potentialities instead of immediate 

les, and then begin from the bot- 
with our advertising. But the 
icasures we took to get to the 
y root of our problems and to 
e them from the root up were 









les 











Fr. L. MAYTAG 


Table of Contents on page 206 


worth while, for we were able to 
nourish our business from $2,000,- 
000 sales in 1921 to a high peak 
of $53,000,000 -sales in 1926. 

Our washing- 
machine interest 
grew from the 
manufacturing of 
band cutters for 
threshing machines. 
For years we used 
to begin producing 
this farm apparatus 
about the first of 
February, basing 
our production 
schedule only upon 
what we thought we 
could sell. Then the 
selling season would 
open in April and 
May. Later there 
would come a time 
when the production 
department ran out 
of something to do, 
because there were 
no more orders. 

We then felt the need for an- 
other product or products which 
could be turned out when the fac- 
tory was not busy on band cutters. 
We tried many likely farm tools 
in line with 6ur regular business. 
There were hay presses, corn 
huskers and grain graders, but 
none proved more than ordinarily 
satisfactory. 








In 1907 someone brought in a 
washer. In 1909 we found that 
an electric motor could be used on 
such a machine. And in 1914 I 
discovered a small gas motor that 
could be used to run washers on 
the farm where there was no elec- 
tricity. A washer with gas motor 
seemed to be just what we needed 
to keep our plant busy through the 
entire year. 

For the next four years we 
sold this combination successfully, 
using for outlets many of the 
hardware and implement dealers 
who regularly handled our farm 
machinery. Up to 1918 we domi- 
nated the farm field with our 
washer line. 

But in 1919 the farmer disap- 
peared completely from the mar- 
ket and the Maytag washer had 
no outlet because, while gaining 
our farm field dominance, we had 
had no traffic with the city. We 
were in a sorry plight, particularly 
as we had built the washer into 
the factory’s main product while 
allowing the band cutter to become 
a side line. Our farm field was 
dead; and competing washer man- 
ufacturers controlled the city 
markets. 

In spite of conditions, we tried 
to edge into the metropolitan 
areas. We broke loose in about a 
dozen periodicals reaching urban 
populations. In 1918 we spent be- 
tween $175,000 and $200,000 and 
in. 1919 between $275,000 and 
$300,000, in a fruitless attempt to 
get a new foothold with an elec- 
trically driven machine. Metro- 
politan dealers were loaded up 
with other machines, and they 
would not even look at ours. 

In 1920 we cut out all advertis- 
ing and set out to make a real 
study of conditions, the thought 
being to think constructively in- 
stead of acting hurriedly, and if 
possible to work out a plan that 
would be so fundamentally sound 
that we could confidently take our 
time rebuilding business. 

My own background had been a 
farming one. I had been a farmer, 
had lived in a rural community, 
and had done farm-to-farm can- 
vassing for an implement concern. 
So I felt that we should begin our 
work in this field which I knew 
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best. I also felt, as a result of m 
canvassing experience, that door 
to-door selling was the one way t 
sell our washers—in spite of 
fact that dealers’ stores werd 
loaded with machines that the 
couldn’t sell. ‘ 

A thorough study of marke 
conditions during the latter part 
of 1919 and early 1920 bore out 
this feeling. Asking ourselves t 
whom we wanted to sell—to job- 
ber, to dealer or to consumer—the 
conclusion naturally was to the 
consumer. But the straightest ling 
practicable to the eventual use 
was through the dealer, for we 
needed someone in each commun 
ity with a knowledge of local con- 
ditions and to handle finances and 
repairs. So we determined tp 
reach women by house-to-house 
canvass on the part of a Maytag 
organization composed of _ local 
merchants. 


FEW WOMEN OF THIS TYPE 


Among the women whom we 
aimed to reach we saw three mar- 
kets. First was what we termed 
the spontaneous market. This 
comprised those housewives who 
were sold on the washing-machine 
idea, women with homes, with 
money and with a mind open to the 
need for a machine to wash their 
clothes. Unfortunately, however, 
even if we sold all of this grou 
we would not get any unusualff 
business, for such open-minded, 
waiting women were compara- 
tively few. 

The second division, a so-termed 
potential market, was made up of 
women who ought to have ma- 
chines but who had never faced 
the real reason why they should 
use electric washers instead of do- 
ing their own work. And this 
group, which we felt could bk 
reached through an appeal to sav- 
ing, convenience, personal happi- 
ness and the like, was large. 

Division number three was what 
we called a latent market, compris- 
ing young women who would b 
the future housewives of the 
country and who could be made 
prospects for machines at a later 
date. But to us, at this juncture, 
these women meant nothing. 





We picked the first two groups 
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Political Surveys 


Christian Herald is now giving its readers 
an unbiased and up-to-date review of the 
most prominent Presidential possibilities. A 
splendid example of how thoroughly 
Christian Herald serves its readers. 
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as the ones to begin on. But be- 
cause, comparatively speaking, we 
had our share of the spontaneous 
market, it was to the potential 
market that we looked for all our 
new business. 

At this point we really began 
our present world-wide distribu- 
tion. With no advertising behind 
us, we set out to build up our 
washer business on a radically 
new thought—that of selling an 
idea instead of a machine. Pre- 
viously, selling had _ revolved 
around a lot of hard work in the 
dealer’s store, the retailer laboring 
to sell the material in the washer 
and not the basic ideas of con- 
venience and saving. The poten- 
tial market offered us greatest op- 
portunities and, we believed, this 
market could most effectively be 
reached by appealing to women’s 
personal satisfaction. 

So we based our new selling on 
washing service. Dealers would 
not bother even to say what kind 
of metals were in the machines, 
but they would elaborate on what 
the washer would do in the pros- 
pect’s home. And from this new 
sales approach developed success- 
ful home demonstrations and 
farm-to-farm calls. 

Dealers at this period were gen- 
eral dealers in every sense of the 
word. They had many things in 
their stores to sell, and they ordi- 
narily would put no particular 
effort behind Maytag washers for 
the simple reason that the time 
spent on our product was time 
taken from the sale of other lines. 
This caused us to tell them 
frankly that selling washers was a 
specialty job. 

Further, we asked these dealers 
to hire a man whose one job 
would be to go into prospects’ 
homes and demonstrate. We 
pointed out that most women did 
not even know they were prospects 
and would never know until some- 
one brought them face to face 
with what a machine would do for 
them right in their own homes. 

With the dealer’s permission, we 
said, we would train a man to 
work for him. The dealer would 
pay the man a commission on ac- 
tual work done, we would help 
him to build the dealer’s washing- 
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machine section into the store's 
best department and the growth 
of this section would be based not 
on loading up the dealer but on 
selling his washer stock. 


LARGE ENOUGH TO ADVERTISE 


Our own field men trained sales- 
men to manage the dealers’ washer 
business. These salesmen called 
on homes, put machines into them 
and did actual washings. Many 
merchants soon saw more money 
from this department than from 
the rest of the store. 

Still we did no advertising, be- 
cause we felt it was better at this 
time to pay a man to go to women 
direct and really register on them. 

On the basis of individual home 
demonstrations, we let business 
develop naturally until 1924 
Our house-to-house salesmen had 
rapidly increased in number until 
in that year they totaled more 
than 2,000, and now we felt adver- 
tising would add to the sales effi- 
ciency of these men. The organ- 
ization was large enough to 
capitalize on properly directed 
advertising. 

We took plenty of time to 
analyze our distribution before 
determining how we would adver- 
tise. Contrary to belief, we found 
that we had dominance in five or 
six districts. In these sections, the 
cost of selling was low enough 
to permit us to do _ business 
at a profit. In other territories 
business was obtained at too high 
a cost. Dealers whom we ap- 
proached preferred first, advertis- 
ing in their local newspaper, and 
second, in the metropolitan papers 
which came into their towns and 
influenced their entire trading 
areas with city ideas. Our de- 
cision was to use newspapers of 
these two types—the small local 
paper and the larger metropolitan 
paper serving the dealer’s com- 
munity. 

The next question to answer 
was how to lay out an appropria- 
tion. This had to be a basic de- 
cision, and we determined in favor 
of so much money for each ma- 
chine—on top of a set appropria- 
tion to start the ball rolling in the 
metropolitan key papers—rather 
(Continued on page 169) 
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Up for 
“inspection” 


This is no hard-boiled top 
sergeant inspecting a rookie’s 
rifle. Just Buck Hamilton and 
pére, picking a howitzer that'll 
do the business on their little 
trip out to the duck-blind. 


Buck’s doing most of the pick- 
ing. Dad had in mind a young 
cannon like his grandfather used 
for blasting blackbirds off the 
scarecrow. Buck knows better: 
“Dad, take a look at this 12- 
gauge double-barrel hammerless 
with the roller-bearing cocking 
jigger” and Hamilton 
senior looks, and grins, and says, 
“TI guess that’s ours, Buck.” 


Ring up another sale for the 
boy. He knows what it’s all 
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about. The latest creases in 
smart toggery the most 
modern and convenient in home 
appliances (he’s strong for 
labor-saving devices) .. . what- 
ever’s new in radio, soap, five- 
wheel brakes—Buck’s sure to be 
a member of the board when the 
family buying council assembles. 

Half a million of these 
unofficial purchasing agents 
read THE AMERICAN Boy. 
There’s a market! 80% are of 
high-school age. Man-sized, 
man-appetited—men in every- 
thing but years. Get them root- 
ing for your product. Tell them 
about it in THE AMERICAN Boy. 
Forms close 10th of second 
month preceding date of issue. 


me American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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or example 


DALLAS 
WORCESTER 








Worcester, Mass. 


“Retail Shopping Areas” aids 
you in rating your special mar- 


kets to fit your problems 


What are you marketing? Where? Are you getting 
the best results in sales? 


Retail Shopping Areas gives a detailed picture 
of distribution in the United States. Here is 
the modern instrument for quota-making and 
sales checking—a time-saving book, a practical 
book that will help you increase your sales. 


One way to use this book 


Take two cities you are interested in—of about 
equal size. Say Dallas, Texas, and Worcester, 
Mass. Which is your better market? Here are 
some figures from Retail Shopping Areas. They 
compare the actual territory served by these cities. 
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City Popu- Retail Shopping Area 
City lation per Popu- | Indiv.Fed.Inc. | Population 
Population | Ind. Fed. Inc. lation | Tax Returns per tax 
1925 Tax Return 1925 1925 return 
| —————— 
Dallas, Texas 194,450 13 672,174 19,638 34 
| Worcester, Mass. 190,757 16 | 489,697 24,025 20 
’ Certain deductions follow immediately: within 


the city itself Dallas offers the better market for 
goods like high grade furniture, but the Worcester 
area, though smaller than the Dallas area, is 
richer per capita, and probably a better market 
for luxuries or shopping articles having a large 
unit price. On the other hand the Dallas area 
population is larger, and dollar for dollar spent, 
that area should yield better returns on articles of 
low unit price. You can readily calculate the per- 
centages of superiority. 
* ~ 7 

The facts in Retail Shopping Areas are carefully 
organized and can be used in a great variety of 
ways. The book lists the 683 shopping areas of 
the United States according to the sizes of the 
centers. It gives the details at length, and in- 
cludes the time-saving Summary for Quota Work. 
It lists counties by states, and names all incor- 
porated places. The Appendix gives you seven 
bases for sales quotas by states. 


If you are a sales executive or are interested in 
market research and analysis you will find con- 
tinual use for this book. The price is $10.00. Just 
mail the coupon. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 





J. WaLteR THompson CoMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. (Room 1106), New York, N. Y. 


Please send me.......... copies of “Retail Shopping 
Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 


Name 





Street 











City 
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Taking Advertising Out of 
Advertising 





What Is Advertising Supposed to Advertise? 


By J. J. Geisinger 


Vice-President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


ON’T,” says the artist, “put 
any advertising element in 
the picture—it will commercialize 


“Don’t,” says the copy writer, 
“enumerate the merits of the prod- 
uct—it will detract from the 
rhythm of the text.” 

“Don’t,” says the type man, 
“display the name of the product 
—it will inject a false note.” 

* * 


It is quite easy, with a wave of 
the hand or a shake of the head, 
to take advertising out of adver- 
tising. 

Unquestionably, advertising gen- 
erally is, today, more informative 
and more artistic than ever before 
in the history of the printed word. 
Undoubtedly, more people are 
reading and heeding it. If this 
were not true, the great national 
publications and metropolitan news- 
papers could not continue to carry 
the present-day immense bulk of 
advertising with any profit to ad- 
vertisers, individually or collec- 
tively. 

Perhaps it is this mass compe- 
tition for attention which, not in- 
frequently, induces advertisers, 
copy writers, artists and typog- 
raphers to practice all sorts of 
mental gymnastics in an effort to 
hatch a Rhode Island Red from a 
nest of White Leghorn eggs. Or, 
perhaps, it is merely the symptom 
of an overgrown desire for self- 
expression. 

Sometimes it may be traced to 
the advertiser who, after a fever- 
ish effort to find his advertisement, 
says, with an emphasis which per- 
mits of no reasoning whatsoever, 
either logical or diplomatic: “I 
want something different; I don’t 
give a whoop how different, or 
whether it means anything in your 
young life or not—I want some- 
thing different!” 

One advertiser, in order to be 
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different, is printing some of his 
advertising in Chinese—not that 
many Chinamen are likely to use 
his product, or enough to make it 
greatly profitable if all of them 
in this country used it, but—it’s 
different ! 

It is coming to be also quite the 
style to treat the name of the 
product as excess baggage, tuck- 
ing it in, or hitching it on the end 
of the advertisement in a more or 
less apologetic way. 

Another modernism is the omis- 
sion of the firm name because it 
clutters up the advertisement, or 
for the reason that everybody, and 
all their relations, are expected to 
know who makes everything. If 
the younger generation, and a few 
million of the oldsters, do not 
know it—what’s the difference? 
However, Tiffany still signs its 
advertising with name and ad- 
dress, even though its name is 
known from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. 

Before this disease of being 
different becomes universally epi- 
demic and takes all advertising 
out of advertising, it might be 
well to have a mental inventory; 
to make a little self-analysis even 
in advance of applying the proc- 
ess of study to the product. 

Is this tendency to be “different” 
really prompted by a_ changing 
public, or is it born of the desire 
to demonstrate our own personal- 
ity and originality without regard 
to the interest of Mr. Average 
Man or Mrs. Average Woman, 
living in an average home in the 
average town? 

Perhaps it is all right to take 
advertising out of advertising— 
literature is being taken out of 
literature, and art out of art. 
Even in newspaperdom, some of 
the papers are taking the news out 
of news. This may be in keeping 
with the more advanced modes or 
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days may 
intervene between in- 
sertions in morning 
and evening editions 
of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 





For instance: Instead of 
ordering an ad for Tuesday 
morning and evening, you 
can schedule it for Tuesday 


evening and Friday morn- 
ing or vice versa. 


Daily (irculation Exceeds 
225,000 
99% in Iowa 
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moods, like taking marriage out 
of marriage. If so, why not go 
the limit—throw a pot of paint at 
the canvas, permit our pen to 
write whatever it chooses, and 
then pi the type form. The popu- 
larity of this method is demon- 
strated by the increasing number 
of. artists who cannot draw, but 
who have established schools of 
art which no one understands. 

But for some old-fashioned 
reason or other, and despite this 
trend toward taking advertising 
out of advertising, the thought 
persists that the chief purpose of 
advertising is to sell the product 
in the most direct way by arous- 
ing a maximum of earnest inter- 
est, and convincing a majority of 
the people that they want or need 
that particular product. 

If this must be done by mas- 
querading the advertising under a 
camouflage of irrelevant art, ro- 
mantic story, or sacrifice of prod- 
uct name, surely something is 
lacking in the product. If it 


hasn’t any attractive, exclusive, or . 


distinguishing features, the long- 
est way around will be the short- 
est way, too. Great genius may 
then be necessary to create an im- 
pressionistic atmosphere, like ad- 
vertising an automobile with a 
beautiful illustration of hot-house 
violets, and proclaiming that only 
the most exquisite decorations are 
appropriate to the magnificence of 
the Umptyump Car.... 

... Or a modernized Mona 
Lisa, with the caption: “You Just 
Know She Smokes ’Em.”... 

... Or a reproduction of The 
Thinker, with the caption: “Just 
Lost His Chewa Gum.” 

One may even gaze into the 
future and imagine a scene some- 
thing like this: 

Enter artist—Exhibiting picture 
of pretty girl pitching a quoit at 
a frog on a log. 

Copy writer: “What’s that?” 

Artist: “That’s the picture you 
ordered for Mazuma Breakfast 
Food.” 

Copy writer: “Why the golden 
quoit? Quoits are always black.” 

Artist: “Oh, yes, but a black 
quoit would be too conventional— 
gold is suggestive of sunrise, and 
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you are advertising something for 


breakfast.” 

Copy writer: “Great! We'll 
head it, “The Lilies Are Winking 
at the Sunrise.’” 

Originality of idea is the very 
essence of successful advertising. 
But it must be sensible originality 
with a definite relation to the 
merits of the product or the need 
of the prospective consumer. 

The copy writer who worked 
out a practical law of lubrication 
which enables the driver of a car 
to determine, by the mileage on 
his speedometer, the right grade 
of oil required by his motor, 
created an idea which even th 
novice understands. 

The advertising man who coined 
a word unoffensively to describe 
offensive breath created not onl) 
an idea, and added an acceptable 
word to the English language; but 
he sold his product because of the 
direct application of the idea. 

So, even in this age of advanced 
ideas, it is still possible, with a 
little serious thinking, to put 
more advertising in advertising 
rather than less, and make adver- 
tising far more beneficial to the 
public, and profitable to the ad- 
vertiser. 





New Accounts for Hommann 
& Tarcher 


_ The Egyptian. Lacquer Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., and the Chilear 
Nitrate of Soda Education Bureau 
both of New York, have appointed 
Hommann & Tarcher, Inc., New. York 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. These appointments 
are effective April 1 


G. H. Sheldon to Join 


Hommann & Tarcher 

George H. Sheldon, vice-president of 
The Corman Company, New_York, wil! 
join Hommann & Tarcher, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, as vice 
president an it executive on 
April 1. He was formerly with George 
Batten Company and the Thresher Ser- 
vice. 

















F. V. Goodman with American 


Bosch Magneto 
Frank V. Goodman has joined the 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation 
Springfield, Mass., as radio cakes man- 
ager. He was formerly in charge of 
the sales department of the Sonora 
Phonograph Company, Inc., New York. 
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Milwaukee—Full Coverage at One Low Rate 




















Journal Gains Reflect 
« (Good Business Here! 


_ HE Milwaukee Journal has gained 
a both in January and February, 1928 
nei FT —a total of 41,973 lines in paid adver- 
sly | tising over the first two months of last 
but | year. 


ced 


a The Journal total of 2,575,667 lines was 
ng greater by 175,173 lines than the vol- 


the J ume printed by the other two Milwau- 
“I kee newspapers combined! 

The number of Industrially employed | 
«x § in Milwaukee topped the 1927 average 
ot | for the first two months by 1.2% and 


“ | the five year average for the same pe- 
riod by 3.2%. 
‘i’ | Business is good in Milwaukee! 





* THE MILWAUKEE- JOURNAL 


os Girt sr BY MERIT 




















Read in More than Four out of Five Homes 
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The Daily Net 


AST month The Chicago Daily News held i 
Fourth Annual Cooking School. Ninety-fiflienc 
thousand homemakers—20,000 more than 
twelve sessions of the school could accommodate 
responded. 


This enormous attendance is a striking indication‘ 
the size and responsiveness of the home audieno 
The Daily News reaches every day. 


Food advertisers, properly estimating the value of th 
public interest in The Daily News and its undert: 
ings place more advertising in The Daily News t 
in any other Chicago newspaper. 


THE CHICA 


Chicago’s H 
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RS ATTENDED 


In 1927 The Daily News published 
1,044,522 agate lines of grocery products 
advertising—leading all papers, daily as 
well as combined daily and Sunday, 
by a margin of more than 150,000 lines. 


——ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 East 42nd Street 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. yy 
360 North Michigan Avenue 253 Ist National Bldg. 
MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


ILY NEWS 


paper 
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Oklahoma Leads 32 States i 
Its 1928 Road Building Progran 


Oklahoma is 73.4% rural, yet scarcely a com- 
munity exists in the State that is not readily 
accessible by improved motor road. 

















In mileage of federal-aid highway constructed 
in 1927, Oklahoma stood ahead of twenty-nine 
of the forty-eight states. . . . in mileage ap- 
proved in 1927 it led thirty-six states... . 
and in projects planned for 1928 it stands 
above thirty-two of all the states in the Union. 
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The Oklahoma farm market is a prosperous 
one. The Forbes map of business conditions 
of March 1, 1928, shows Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman territory in the “Good” and “Ex- 
cellent” areas. Cultivate this market. Get " 
your sales message before the 178,591 readers 
of the state’s only farm paper. . 
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A Sample Case That Tripled the 
Number of Salesmen’s Calls 


Formerly, Minneapolis Heat Regulator Salesmen Made Only Ten Calls 
a Day and Tried to Make a Sale Each Time—Now Thirty Calls 
Are Made During the Day and Closing the Sale Is Left 
Until Night When a Demonstration Is Made 



















AN YONE will tell you that of the new selling manual empha- 
£\ some products cannot be sold sizes the point that the order book 
by demonstration. On first thought should never be taken in hand until 
automatic heat regulators would the regulator has demonstrated 
appear to fall into that class. Or-- what it can do. After it has turned 
dinarily, a regulator is hooked up _ itself on and off a half dozen times, 
to the furnace in the cellar, and and after the simplicity and ease of 
operates because of the heat or its operation has been explained, 
lack of heat generated down there. the Minneapolis representative pro- 
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IS IS THE WAY THE MINNEAPOLIS SAMPLE CASE IS SET UP FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
—NOTE THE OPEN ORDER BOOK IN SIGHT 


\ssuredly no salesman could be ceeds with the regular business of 
pected to lug around a complete getting his customer’s signature on 
ating system, besides the regu- the dotted line. 
itor, so for forty-three years the This entire change in selling 
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tile presentatives of the Minneapolis- policy has been effected because of 
gr: oneywell Company sold their line the new sample cases with which 
7 talking about it. Now they everyone of the Minneapolis sales- 


ver talk until they have the regu- men is now supplied. The sample 
or operating. case contains nothing more than 
To provide a suitable accompani- an ordinary installation of a Min- 
‘nt for the demonstration, a neapolis heat regulator with a 
chly developed sales talk has spring motor. The thermostat 
been prepared by the company for with the clock attached, the motor 
its representatives. A major part and the dry-cell battery are all 
17 
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fitted neatly into the case. And 
although the regulator is not 
hitched up directly with the fur- 
nace, its connection with the motor 
enables it to operate as it would 
under ordinary circumstances in 
the home. The selling talk of 
the salesman is chiefly explanatory. 
The demonstration is expected to 
do the rest. 

The sample case is not a light- 
weight proposition. Stripped of 
all non-essentials, it weighs twelve 
pounds and is considerably too 
heavy for anyone to carry around 
throughout the day. But this diffi- 
culty fitted most satisfactorily into 
the plans of the company. Heat 
regulators are paid for by the man 
of the house, although some of the 
campaigning for them may be done 
by his wife. And since the aver- 
age business man can be seen at 
his home only in the evening, the 
sample cases are brought around 
for demonstration purposes usu- 
ally after the dinner hour. Then 
the salesman arranges so that he 
and the sample case are transported 
from the home of one prospect to 
the home of another. 


THIRTY CALLS A DAY 


Before the new system was in- 
augurated, salesmen made on an 
average of ten calls a day, and 
every time a salesman saw a pros- 
pect he tried to make a sale. Now 
thirty calls during a day’s work 
are possible, but it is only in the 
exceptional case that there is any 
attempt to: close a sale. For the 
chief purpose of the daytime vis- 
iting is to make appointments for 
evening demonstrations. 

Salesmen carry with them book- 
lets that describe the Minneapolis 
and which are given to prospects 
on request. But on the whole, the 
daytime talks are short and not 
detailed. The necessary informa- 
tion is given to women, and no 
more than enough to whet their 
appetites, for the same explana- 
tion will have to be repeated in the 
evening to the man of the house, 
and obviously this repetition is a 
waste of time. Under the old sys- 
tem, the woman and the man were 
were sold separately. And there 
was always a high average of call- 
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backs before the sale was finally 
closed. 1 

Cold canvassing has now sup- 
planted the old system when tie 
salesman never rang a doorb:ll 
until he knew the name of his 
prospect, the type of furnace and 
similar other necessary data. Often 
only one call was made in an en- 
tire block, the salesman passing }y 
all the other houses simply be- 
cause he lacked a proper introduc- 
tion. Satisfied customers and some 
prospects supplied likely leads, anc 
these the salesmen followed up. 

A good deal can be said for cold 
canvassing, and a good deal can 
be said against it. But the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Company reports 
that in many sections of the coun- 
try, since the change in selling 
policy, gains of 150 to 200 per cen 
are not unusual. The salesman 
is not burdened with his sample 
case during the daytime, and so he 
can cover more ground. In the eve- 
ning, arrangements are usually 
made for two demonstrations.” Ac- 
cording to the company’s schedule, 
the salesman who writes twelve 
orders every week is doing well. 

The new demonstration plan has 
been worked into interesting news- 
paper copy. There is a picture of 
the Minneapolis, a picture of a 
demonstration, and an exposition 
of the five main points in the regu- 
lar sales talk; the comfort, con- 
venience, safety, health, and econ- 
omy of the regulator. A coupon 
is always attached to the demon- 
stration advertisements for the 
convenience of people who want to 
have a representative call to give 
a demonstration. The coupons 
have been bringing in more than 
satisfactory: returns. 

Minneapolis men have to have 
something more than a_ talking 
knowledge of heating problems 
Since the company does not employ 
trained engineers, this information 
has to be provided by the training 
force. Every green man is given 


an intensive course in the intrica- 
cies of heating, the various ar- 
rangements possible, and so on 
The length of time required de- 
pends entirely on the individual 
and his ability to grasp facts and 
figures, 


Under the old system, 
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after the salesman had completed 
the course, he was given a batch 
of booklets, a territory, and dis- 
patched to bring in the orders. 

Dut recently the company has 
decided that allowing the individual 
to depend entirely on his own in- 
genuity and selling skill is not 
enough. So at the same time 
the new sample cases were ready 
for the force, a book came off the 
presses. This sets forth a stand- 
ardized sales talk, giving complete 
data on how a demonstration and 
the ensuing sale should be man- 
aged. There is no detail missing, 
not even the direction for the 
proper piece of furniture on which 
to place the sample case during the 
demonstration. Because the com- 
pany wishes to keep the book for 
the exclusive use of its represen- 
tatives, every salesman must pay a 
small deposit when he receives one. 
This deposit is returned when the 
book is turned in. 

To make it still easier for the 
salesmen to follow the selling di- 
rections, the company has made an 
outline of the ten-point demonstra- 
tion. This is for the special con- 
venience of new men, or men with 
short memories which need jog- 
ging. Because this outline de- 
scribes the demonstration so con- 
cisely, it is quoted here in its 
entirety : 


. Placing and arranging demonstra- 
tor—order book 
. Introductory remarks. 
. Review of 5 units. 
A. The Thermostat. 
B. The Electric and Spring Motors. 
C. The Limit Controls. 
D. The Current. 


wre 


E. Ease of Installation. 
. The fivefold purpose of the Regu- 
lator. 
A. Comfort. 
B. Convenience. 
C. Safety. 
D. Health. 
E. Economy. 
5. Elaboration of 4A—Trial Close. 
6. Elaboration of 4B. 
7. Elaboration of 4C—Trial Close. 
8. Elaboration of 4D. 
9. Elaboration of 4E. 
10. = Close—recapitulation and final 
close. 


_ 


One of the first admonitions has 
to do with the order book. In 
the manual, considerable space is 
given to the reason why order 
book should always be kept before 
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prospects. The salesman is in- 
formed that there is a greater 
chance of closing a sale when the 
order book is always in evidence 
than when it is only taken out at 
the close of the selling talk. You 
will notice also that it is suggested 
to the salesman that he attempt two 
trial closes before the recapitula- 
tion and final close. Every effort 
is made to show the salesman how 
he can save time. 

Mention has been made that the 
company has taken into account 
that it is the man who pays the 
bills, and that it is the woman who 
usually gets what she wants. For 
this reason, the salesman is urged 
to have both heads of the house 
present when the demonstration is 
given. The selling manual men- 
tions particularly that only when 
all efforts have failed should the 
demonstration be shown to one 
person. 

Obviously, the demonstration 
does away with a good deal of the 
hemming and hawing possible when 
the regulator could only be de- 
scribed, or shown in picture form. 
Formerly the end to too many 
sales came when the Minneapolis 
representative suggested that if his 
prospect wanted to see the regu- 
lator in action he would only have 
to go to visit his neighbor, Mr. 
So and So. It often was a decided 
effort to visit the neighbor. More- 
over, it gave the prospect the in- 
centive not to decide immediately 
whether he wished the regulator, 
and possibly to hear some criti- 
cism of the apparatus he was con- 
sidering. Now the salesman has 
the demonstration regulator on the 
spot, explains how it works, in- 
stead of leaving this job for a 
neighbor, knows what the usual 
objections are and has the answers 
all ready, and the sale is closed 
in comparatively short order. 
Every salesman is expected to 
memorize his selling manual. 

Some of the old-timers who had 
been selling the Minneapolis regu- 
lators almost since it was first put 
on the market raised decided ob- 
jections to the new selling policy. 
These men had been generally 
making pretty good records for 
themselves, and they were perfectly 
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satisfied with the way things were 
going. 

In such a case a company can 
either force the new policy or 
popularize it. The Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Company favored the 
latter plan. Sample cases were 
provided for all salesmen, but no 
one was forced to use them. The 
old-timers continued with their old- 
fashioned sales talk, but as new 
salesmen were taken on, they were 
trained along the new lines. And 
when the list of their sales con- 
tinually showed a much higher 
average than was being made by 
the old-timers, the old men began 
to take notice, and finally carry 
out the cases to give demonstra- 
tions. Now every one of the sales- 
men is using the sample case. 

Although the installation in the 
sample case is a fairly sturdy one, 
and not prone to falling into dis- 
repair, it does get hard usage, and 
therefore has to be overhauled at 
intervals. It would never do for a 
salesman to appear with his sam- 
ple case and find that he could not 
give a demonstration because of a 
breakage in the machinery. For 
this reason, salesmen are urged to 
test out the regulator before they 
start out for a demonstration. 

A good many of the company’s 
rules and regulations were de- 
veloped because of the rather 
heavy turnover in its sales force. 
Since heat regulators are a sea- 
sonal commodity, there is a de- 
crease in the sales force during the 
summer months, and in the autumn 
there is a heavy crop of green 
hands to be trained and turned into 
the field. Seasonal inducements 
are offered to salesmen and pros- 
pects alike during the summer 
months to increase the number of 
sales. Ordinarily a deposit is re- 
quired before the installation is 
completed, and at about the same 
time the furnace starts to operate, 
the rest of the payment falls due. 


Lily Cup Appoints Lyddon 
& Hanford 

The Public Service Cup Company, 
New Yorks maker of Lily cups, has 
soopiated ¢ e¢ New York office of the 
Lyddon & Hanford Company, advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. ewspapers and business papers 
will be used. 
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Merritt Lum with Mont 
gomery Ward 


Merritt Lum, recently pre” maa ‘7 the 
marketin counselor’s staff the 

cGraw-Hill Publishing 1K. Inc., 
New York, has ome associated with 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi. 
cago. Before joining the McGraw-till 
company last year, Mr. Lum had been 
vice-president of the A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago, in charge of the Shaw 
publications. 


J. P. Boyle, President, 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
James Paul Boyle, treasurer of the 
he satay 8 Brush Company, Flor- 
ence, Mass., has been elected president 
to succeed the late William Cordes. 
Mr. Boyle has been with the company 

for thirty-six years. 
Frederick C. Ely, secretary, has also 
been made treasurer. 


New Accounts for Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil 


The Young & Griffin Coffee Company, 
Inc., maker of Franco-American and Sth 
Avenue coffees, and The Vaniva Prod- 
ucts Company, maker of Vaniva shaving 
cream, both of New York, have ap- 
pointed Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc., 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. 


Lydia E. Pinkham Account to 
Greenleaf Agency 


The Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine 
Company, Lynn, Mass., manufacturer 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s vegetable com- 
poun herb medicine, etc., has ap- 
pointed The Greenleaf Company, Bos- 
ton advertising agency, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


Quaker Macaroni Account to 
Blackett & Sample 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
has appointed Blackett & Sample, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
the oe ertising for Quaker Milk Maca- 
roni and uaker = Spaghetti. 
Newspapers will be used 


Hartford “Times” Appoints 
Robert S. Farley 
Robert S. Farley, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New ork, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern financial advertising 
nt a of the Hartford, Conn., 
imes 


Willard Fairchild Joins 
George Batten 


Willard Fairchild, until recently sec- 
retary of Joseph Richards Company, 
New York, has Bane es George Batten 
Company, Inc., 
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-;{ Philadelphia Trusts / 


a The Bulletin 


vy Com- 
} Shaw 
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The Evening Bulletin enjoys a reputation 
t, for news accuracy, won by consistent 
carefulness and self restraint. The 
name of The Bulletin is a house- 
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esident 
oan hold word. There are nearly six 
iD ole hundred thousand homes in the 
Philadelphia area. 549,148 
il, copies of the Evening Bulletin 
pas are sold daily......... 
Prod. The confidence of Phila- 
having ° 9 : 
e. at delphia’s people in Even- 
ir ad. fom ing Bulletin news is 
ae carried over to its ad- 
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AN in i, $ i ‘aval 8 y‘ ale " AY) hy 4 
Over 100% Ahead 
{Its Next Nearest Competitor 


The worthwhile families living in the New York Market 
kve a dominant preference for ONE evening newspaper— 
e New York Evening Journal. Half of all those buying 
iy New York evening newspaper buy the Evening 
urnal and take it home where it is read by every member 
the family. 

Most buying impressions—most purchasing decisions— 
e formed in the home. The family circle in the home is 
e ultimate goal of 90% of all advertisers. 

[ This outstanding preference for one evening newspaper 

the reason for that vast number of advertising successes 
tthe New York Market. 

















CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening ‘Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


3 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Til. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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‘MORNING 
NEWSPAPER 


circulation 
IN AMERICA IN A. 
morning NEWSPAPER CITY 


THE CHICAGO 








HERALD anpD EXAMINER 


January Averages: Daily, 425,179; Sunday, 1,154,659 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN, JR. 


Rms M. Covinsaroe T. C. HOFFMEYER 
5 Madison Ave., New York 625-6 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 
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Take a Look at 1888 


We 


Glance Backward to the Year of the Great Blizzard in Which 


Another Notable Event Also Took Place 
By Roy Dickinson 


TS are certain years which 
seem to click whenever men- 
tioned. Say 1492 to any school- 
boy and Columbus sails the ocean 
blue. A definite picture arises 
when such years as 1776, 1812 or 
1861 are brought up in conversa- 
tion. Some of the very well edu- 
cated even know what 1066 stands 
tor. 

But mention 1888 to any old- 
timer and he will tell you it was 
the year of the great blizzard. It 
must have been some snowstorm. 
After a particularly mild winter, 
a rain of Sunday the 11th of 
March turned to snow on the 12th, 
and the next day there was more 
snow. On the 14th the whole 
East lay under what all the re- 
porters of that day described as a 
“deep, white mantle.” 

Other events of great impor- 
tance happened in that same year 
as I shall show, but since one can’t 
laugh off the blizzard when the 
year is mentioned take a quick 
look at it. 

Chauncey Depew, president of 
the New York Central, was one 
of twelve employees who man- 
aged to make the office on the 13th. 
When a reporter asked him how 
the railroad was getting along in 
the snow he said, “Why there 
isn’t any railroad. It is all gone.” 
Fifty trains were stalled and there 
was no way to tell what had be- 
come of the passengers. Cabmen 
at the Astor House were charg- 
ing $8 to drive a man up Broad- 
way as far north as Central Park. 
Even Hudnut’s Brandy couldn’t 
revive Herman Oelke of 1 Can- 
non Street, whom the Sun de- 
scribed as pulled out of a giant 
snowdrift by his feet, the snow- 
drift being on the Park Row side 
of the Post Office. Wire Chief 
Balum of the Western Union 
notified the city that no telegrams 
could be sent, and all railroad 
tickets were sold subject to delay. 

A little messenger boy of four- 
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teen sent with a message to a man 
on West 34th Street fell in a drift 
and was badly frozen. The Sun 
reporter made a good story of it. 
He found who sent the boy and 
why, and how long he wandered 
in the storm before he fell. 

The New York World reporters, 
not to be outdone, dragged other 
little messenger boys from other 
snowdrifts and wrote pathetic 
stories about them, so that every 
sender of a message through the 
storm became sort of a public 
Simon Legree, and one believes 
that the practice was given up on 
the third day of the blizzard. 

In the same issue of the papers 
which described the blizzard in 


some of the best reporting jobs 
ever observed by this writer, P. T 
Barnum was announcing the com- 


ing opening of the Greatest Show 
on ‘Earth, Lea and Perrins Sauce 
was being advertised, as were 
Epps Cocoa, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Pearline, Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills, Cuticura, W. L. Douglas 
Shoes and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Some of the advertisements were 
decidedly of the “super” variety. 

In other ways business was go- 
ing on as much like usual as pos- 
sible. Fanny Davenport was play- 
ing at the Broadway in La Tosca, 
best. seats $1.50. “Erminie,” that 
“Jolliest of all operas,” was at the 
Casino. Tony Pastor’s ran for 
the benefit of a few who braved 
the storm, and the Kursheedt 
Manufacturing Co. advertised for 
seventeen experienced bonnaz 
operators. (I don’t know what 
they are either.) 

Charley Mitchell and John L. 
Sullivan had gotten themselves 
arrested in France for fighting 
many rounds with bare fists. 

The only rubber boots left in 
any of the stores in New York 
were size 11, and frantic citizens 
were offering up to $9 a pair for 
smaller sizes. Robert Mantell 
opened on the 14th of March in 
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“Monbars,” in which play he had 
to dash out and save the heroine 
from the attack of a savage dog. 
The dog was lost in the blizzard, 
but the play opened anyway and 
the critics didn’t like it. 

Only seven funerals entered 
Greenwood Cemetery the week of 
the great blizzard, though there 
were several hundred on the, shall 
we say, waiting list. 

The present writer who received 
quite a kick from reading the 
papers of the day of his birth rode 
in on the snowy winds of March 
14th and on the same day an old 
lady named Mrs. Henery, who 
had attended George Washington’s 
funeral, died at the age of 102. 
When the Stock Exchange finally 
opened after being closed tight by 
the blizzard, New Haven sold at 
225 and Union Pacific at 54. 

William H. Johns, now president 
of the George Batten Company, 
then a year out of college, was 
writing book announcements for 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company 
and was just getting ready to go 
to work for Mr. Batten as a 
solicitor. 

Hackett Carhart advertised suits 
at $12 and most other things were 
very different in those days when 
the advertising was really super. 
And yet some news had a very 
familiar sound. 

The Reverend Morgan Dix, 
rector of Trinity, hit the front 
page of the Sun with a sermon on 
morals and the press in which he 
said: 

We see the public journals pandering 
to an unwholesome aogette by feeding 
the public mind with the harrowing de- 
tails of criminal deeds and murder cases. 
We see a popular school of fiction the 
plots of whose books are mostly murder 
seduction and suicide, whose heroes an 
heroines lead immoral lives and make a 
jest of purity—dramas which whet the 
sensual appetite and glorify murder and 


shame. We see licentious figures used 
as advertisements. 


The world was rapidly going to 
the dogs even then, and the same 
rector later on in his sermon tells 
of young working girls, shame- 
fully attired, who drank half a 
dozen glasses of wine at their 
luncheon. Youth, even then, was 


on the path to perdition. 
One good thing about the bliz- 
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zard, as the reporters pointed out, 
was that no old-timers were able 
to speak of some storm of long 
ago which was bigger and better, 
or more awful, as the case might 
be. All of them were for once 
silenced by the fact of the greatest 
blizzard. 

Then the cities dug themselves 
out of the snow and time went on. 

We jump to June 28th and find 
a front-page story telling how 
Mrs. Innis horsewhipped Mr. 
Beard “while Mr. Innis — holds 
baby and smiles as crowd ap- 
plauds.” “In front of the West 
End Hotel a little blonde woman 
was belaboring a tall, dark, fierce. 
looking man with the lash of a 
dog whip.” There seem to have 
been manly and vindictive women 
in those days, too. 

Like this year, 1888 was a Presi- 
dential election year. The people 
were getting excited about Cleve- 
land or arrison, according to 
their choice. There was much 
argument and many bets were be- 
ing made with the odds eight to 
five on Cleveland—the odds, as 
the election in November proved, 
being all wrong. Two men in the 
County Court House bet their 
beards on the election. The bet 
was made on the first of July, 
beard against beard. The reporter 
said that it might seem as if the 
Harrison man was giving odds, his 
beard being the biggest and bushi- 
est, but the Cleveland man would 
have to spend more time growing 
a new crop if his beard was the 
one which should have to be sacri- 
ficed. Colgate’s advertising seems 
to have made these old beard bets 
impossible and today a beard is 
sacrificed before its owner has a 
chance to know even its color. 

James Bradley, developing As- 
bury Park, received a whole col- 
umn the same day on the front 
page with news of his rule against 
allowing any bather to keep a suit 
over one hour, and a fifteen-year- 
old girl named Annie Ahrend in 
Newark put rat poison in the 
coffee pot and made her whole 
family sick because she had read 
about poisoning in a book. They 
couldn’t blame that one on the 
movies. 

Then came the startling revolt 
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Why Manufacturing Execu- 
tives say: “Use The NEWS 


Exclusively in Indianapolis” 


_ 





NEWS 1987 circulation was largest in NEWS 58-year history 


Progressive, alert manufacturing 
executives realize, more than ever 
before, that the way to build volume 
is by concentrated selling effort in 
favorable markets. They want to win 
new markets, and strengthen their 
position in old markets—but they 
never forget the simple logic that this 
can and must be done at a profit. 


In Indianapolis, one newspaper does 
the advertising job thoroughly, force- 
fully, economically! . . . With over 
83% coverage of all families in 
Indianapolis and Marion County and 
remarkably thorough coverage 
throughout the 70-mile Indianapolis 
Radius, The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS is 
the logical medium for concentrating 
your advertising in this important 
market... . Last year, 447 National 
Advertisers used The NEWS 
exclusively in Indianapolis—the 


number increases every year ! 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


‘ _ DAN A. CARROLL _s—« I.E LUTZ 
New York: “319 East 42nd St. Chicago: THe Tower Bldg. 
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in women’s fashions. It started 
with some fashion notes from 
London, not Paris. The long- 
established and conventional bustle 
was being attacked. One can 
imagine the manufacturers of all 
the well-known brands of bustles 
smiling at the temerity of the 
fashion writer who even suggested 
that this long-established institu- 
tion was being questioned by a few 


daredevils. “There are some 
women over here,” she wrote, 
“who trot along Rotten Row 


without even the vestige of a 
bustle to hide the ridiculous flat- 
ness of their figures in the back. 
But they are the much-stared-at 
few. The latest bonnets are of 
white chip lined with ornaments. 
Over the brim nods a panache of 
ostrich tips in shades of old rose 
and pink.” 

Yet some of the ladies who 
wore old rose and pink and seemed 
so set in their traditional dress, 
were in earnest about their young 
revolt against the bustle and the 
year brought startling develop- 
ments. One lady of fashion, op- 
posing the discarding of the bustle 
and asked by an inquiring reporter 
why the ladies wouldn’t go back 
to the older styles before the 
bustle came into use, replied: “For 
the same reason that men won't 
go back to knee breeches. This 
intended onslaught on the bustle 
will be fought to the bitter end, 
especially by thin, graceful girls.” 

A few days later it was written: 


The recent innovation of Mrs. Frances 
Folsom Cleveland in which this lady in 
spite of all rules of etiquette and in 
defiance of all established principle dis- 
cards a bustle entirely, is meeting few 
followers. 


’ Yet Mrs. Cleveland in spite of 
this propaganda, perhaps political, 
saw her new style adopted. 
Though Grover Cleveland was de- 
feated that year he came back 
with a rush four years later and 
was perhaps greatly aided by the 
votes of the men who wanted 
bustles abolished. 

Other pieces in the paper on that 
same day sound more familiar. 
Grocer Oscar Hubener shot a 


burglar, who was attempting to 
rob his store at 833 9th Avenue, 
from behind a barricade of soap 
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boxes. Buffalo Bill wrote a strong 
endorsement in the advertising 
columns for Harriet Hubbard 
Ayers’ remedy, “Vita Nuova,” 
which he said had helped his 
voice, and G. Love, Ph.D. 
U. S. Government Chemist, in the 
next column signed a _ statement 
that “The Royal is the only baking 
powder I found by chemical analy- 
sis to be entirely free from lime. 
It is a cream of tartar powder and 
does not contain either alum or 
phosphates.” 

The first of the modern auto- 
matic machines made its bow the 
next day when a company was 
formed to supply opera glasses to 
theater goers on the drop-a- 
quarter-in-the-box plan, and the 
modern bootlegger who cuts and 
cuts was predicted in this report 
from Vice-Consul Warburton o/ 
Rheims : 


Pure brandy has become very scarce 
and most difficult to get in this depart- 
ment, most of what is sold being mixe:! 
with beet root or cheap German spiri' 
while the latter is often flavored ani 
ond as Cognac without any mixture 


The advertisements announced 
that a man could travel to Glas- 
gow for $70 or for $28 if he went 
steerage on the White Star. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
was pleasing hundreds of old 
ladies and the Deerfoot Farm even 
then advertised sausages. Peter 
Henderson was ready to send 
his catalog to garden lovers and 
Vanity Fair was a cigarette. 

In those days some of the rich: 
Chicagoans were spendthrifts as 
the following bit of gossip of Jul) 
3 will indicate: 


When Phil Armour, the great Chicaz 
Meat Packer, goes on a journey, hx 
greases his way as no other millionair: 
in the country does. He comes to New 
York on a vestibule train and gives .th 
engineer and conductor each a $5 not« 
and yet he does not travel a whit mor 
comfortably than any one else. 


The richest man in the country 
in 1888 was John Jacob Astor, as 
the Sun told a correspondent whc 
asked if any one had as much as 
$20,000,000. The editorial answe: 
pointed out that “a man who 
spends as much as $40,000 a yea: 
solely on his living and the keep 
ing up of his great establishment 
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40 Magazines LOST 
Space in February + + + but Vanity Fair 


GAINED 


39 Magazines LOST 
Space in March + + + + but Vanity Fair 


GAINED 


April figures on other 


magazines are not yet 
available +» + +» +© + * » but Vanity Fair 


GAINED 


- and . 


for the May issue of Vanity Fair, forms 
for which will not close until March 20th, 
more business is already booked than was 
ever published in any previous May number. 
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cA corner of 
the combined living 
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in the Normandy din- 
ing room. This room 
is a permanent part 
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Big 


Way Delineator Interiors 
are planned and built 
right heres 


in the BUTTERICK BUILDING 


00/2 
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way 

























Some people have the impression that it’s 
chiefly to impress visitors. While visitors 
are always welcome, this is far from the 
case # # The reason Delineator Interiors 
are planned and built here is because this 
enables us to give new and original ideas 
...Delineator ideas...to the hundreds of 
thousands of Delineator readers & ® It 
enables us to offer interiors of charm and 
good taste that can be duplicated at mod- 
erate expense. For the successful theory 
of Delineator Interiors is that good taste 
is not necessarily expensive # # And of 
course this is only one more way in which 
Delineator strives to meet the modern 
American woman’s own desire.... 


TO FURTHER THE ART OF 
GRACIOUS LIVING 


The APRIL issue in advertising lineage is 
the biggest issue of Delineator ever published 


te 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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One Paper Coverage 


in the Detroit field * 
will give you the 
maximum return at 


lowest possible cost 


T IS a growing conviction among leading space buyers that 
wherever one newspaper has a better than 75% coverage 
of its field only one newspaper should be used. R. L. Whit- 
man, advertising director of the J. C. Penny Company, oper- 
ating more than 400 department stores in the United States 
said in an address, “Our experience has conclusively demon- 
strated that one newspaper covering, for example, two-thirds 
of the trading territory population, enables us eventually 
to make our advertising effective with the entire popu- 
lation.” The Detroit News by actual survey reaches 
82% of the homes of Detroit taking any English 
newspaper and is the one newspaper that every 
Detroit home dweller feels he must read 
thoroughly regardless of what other 
paper he may read for this or that 
special feature. 


DETROIT HOMES 
TAKING ANY 
PAPER 


The Detroit News 


Now 370,000 Sundays The HOME newspaper Now 350,000 Weekdays 
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becomes conspicuous in New York 
for the grandéur of his state as‘a 
social! character.” 

By digging hard for the facts, 
the Sum was able to gather the 
following names of individuals and 
families in New York who had as 
as 20,000,000 iron men in 


much 

their possession : 
The Géelets. 
Austin Corbin. 
Amos R. Eno. 
The Rockefellers. 
Henry Flagler. 


Chas. R. Pratt. 

The estate of the late A. F. Stewart. 
Heber R. Bishop. 

D. O. Mills. 

Pierpont Morgan. 

Hetty Green. 

Percy R. Pyne. 

Jabez A. Bostwick. 

Herman O. Armour. 


On the same page and the same 
day the editor pointed out how 
doubtful it was if any stockholder 
would ever make money from the 
Fifth Ave. Stage Coach Co. The 
average receipts for one coach 
were $6 to $10 a day. The drivers 
made seven trips with three teams 
of horses. They received $2 a 
day. 

Taking an average for each coach of 
$8 in receipts and deducting $2 for the 
ne the keep and replacement cost 

ix "horses, wear and tear, stableman’s 
pay, office rent and rent of stables, there 
is surely a very small margin of profit 
with which to make the purses of stock- 
holders rejoice. Then too, the drivers 
prefer Broadway where there is more 
ife and bustle than Fifth Avenue. 


That day Northern Pacific sold 
at 23 and Western Union at 75 
and a young lady jumped into the 
river at New Branswick, N. J., to 
rescue a watchman who had fallen 
off the bridge. There wasn’t much 
other news that day because there 
was a whole column on page 2 
telling how raspberries were 
picked. 

So we come to July 12, in 1888, 
when 900 men set out from 
Kasongo to search for the lost ex- 
plorer Stanley and there was a 
duel in the garden near Paris of 
Count Dillon’s estate between 
General Boulanger and Prime 
Minister Floquet in which the lat- 
ter, sixty years old, drove two 
inches of cold steel into the 
younger man’s neck. 

July 14, the Monongahela River 
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“has overlapped its bank and 
played havoc for many miles, de- 
stroying i worth of prop- 
erty.” S. Phinney, a 
brakeman, — made the front 
page by shooting himself in 
Brooklyn for the love of Carrie, 
the pretty seventeen-year-old 
daughter of a conductor on the 
Brooklyn Elevated. The young 
man who thus perished was a 
member of no less than twenty-one 
secret and benevolent societies. 

The very next day there ap- 
peared in New York from the 
office of George P. Rowell at 10 
Spruce Street, a little publication 
“designed as a journal for adver- 
tisers, publishers and printers.” Its 
object was “to inform, enlighten 
and entertain the afore-mentioned 
classes, the members of which in 
general have a strongly developed 
faculty for informing, enlightening 
and entertaining one another as 
well as the public at large.” The 
editor, Chas. L. Benjamin, “would 
be glad to receive, acknowledge and 
make use of proffered items on 
current topics of interesting notes, 
business news, personal intelligence, 
brief accounts of important im- 
provements in the arts or practice 
of advertising.” 

Though there had been many 
papers which were edited for the 
benefit of newspaper publishers 
and printers, this was the first 
which gave the advertiser the first 
place in its editorial appeal. It 
is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that much of the space of 
the first four pages was given to 
a discussion of the problems which 
faced capital and labor. “Each 
side,” said one paragraph, “having 
now tested its strength as against 
the other, with the proved result 
that neither is predominant . . . 
the next step in order would seem 
to be, rationally speaking, a fusion 
of the organizations of employers 
and employed; in other words, a 
restoration of the old trade-guilds 
with necessary qualifications to 
meet modern conditions. There is 





no antagonism of interest between 
those who devote their capital and 
those who devote their labor to 
industrial uses.” 

Space was given to a discussion 
of profit-sharing and special cor- 
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respondence was run giving news 
of Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Cincinnati. 
There was some talk of the two 
“sound writing machines,” the 
Phonograph and the Gramophone, 
then “hovering above the market,” 
and wonder was expressed if the 
days of manual writing instru- 
ments were numbered. Thomas 
Edison seemed to think that news- 
papers might be supplanted by 
wax records which could talk the 
news. In the second issue of the 
little paper which had been named 
Printers’ INK mention was made 
of “the agitation among newspaper 
publishers over advertising rates.” 
* In the August 15 issue we find 
personal notes like the following: 


Jas. Albert Green, City Editor of the 
Times Star is to deliver a lecture at 
Nashville before the Southern Chau- 
tauqua. 

A well-known advertising solicitor. 
— Daniels, has been convicted of 
orgery. 

The office of the Union News Co. 
was forced by burglars who made off 
with about $25 and left no clew behind. 


There are two mysterious disappear- 
ances to report, one is that of the head 

rter of muel Cox and Co.’s pub- 
ishing house and the other the assistant 
foreman of the Ohio Valley Press Co. 

The Evening Post is inserting adver- 
tisements of a specified nature at one 
cent a word. Cheap enough, surely! 


There was news, too, of the do- 
ings of the sob sisters of that day. 
Nellie Bly, of the New York 
World, went to a lunatic asylum 
to secure her material for “Ten 
Days in a Mad House.” Nell Nel- 
son, of the Chicago Times, not to 
be outdone, wrote about the “White 
Slaves of Chicago,” in which 
she described merely the plight of 
the women workers in factories. 
Incidentally, two factories sued 
the paper for libel because of the 
statements Nell made about the 
business methods of their estab- 
lishments. 

In the September 1 issue of 1888 
is a description of the by-laws of 
the Association of General News- 
paper Advertising Agents, the ex- 
pressed object of which was “for 
the advancement, elevation and im- 
provement of the calling of its 
members, the increase of their ser- 
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viceableness to clients, the suppres- 
sion of injurious. practices and the 
maintenance of a standing com- 
mittee to meet and decide current 
questions.” 

On the original executive com- 
mittee of the association were rep- 
resentatives of E. N. Erickson, 
Goodrich & Hull, Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co., Horace Dodd Bros., S. H. 
Parvins Sons Company, and Lord 
& Thomas. 

The editor seemed glad to run 
this news, for in the August 15 
issue he had pointed out that there 
were three classes of advertising 
agents with whom newspaper men 
were called upon to deal. First, 
those who pay their bills in cash; 
second, those who pay their bills in 
something other than cash; third, 
those who do not pay their bills 
at all. 

The publication spoke well of its 
progress in the September 15 issue 
when it said: “Printers’ INK is 
designed to circulate among /a- 
bitual advertisers, newspaper and 
periodical publishers. It already 
has a circulation of 5,500 copies.” 

The little sheet thus launched 
in the year of the big blizzard and 
the revolt against the bustle has 
grown. It has seen the small 
number of habitual advertisers for 
whose edification and _ instruction 
it was-founded grow in numbers 
and prestige. It has seen the 
growth of a great business in its 
field. 

The little salutio in poetry which 
appeared under its masthead in 
which the editor dreamed of the 
little seed advertising as a grove 
and then a stately wood has be- 
come a description of fact. It is 
hard to realize that this year we 
are forty years old, “grown up at 
last to middle age.” 

As we look back again at the 
very first number of July 15, 1888, 
we are proud to carry on that early 
dream, that long look ahead. 

There was only one item which 
went wrong. It was on page 17 
and the editor expressed this pious 
wish : 

We sincerel 
of Printers’ 


hope that this first issue 
wx shall prove its worst. 


That wish proved a vain one. 
It was by no means the worst. 
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We rise 
to broadcast 


—that in 1927 the Chicago Evening 
American led all Chicago newspapers 
in total radio display linage, whether 
daily or daily and Sunday combined. 


The Chicago Evening American’s total 
radio display linage exclusive of de- 
partment stores was 659,284 lines — 
86,587 lines ahead of the nearest 
evening paper total and 141,913 lines 
ahead of the nearest daily and Sunday 
combined total. 


The Chicago Evening American’s total 
tadio display linage, inclusive of de- 
partment stores was 765,362 lines— 
98,216 lines ahead of the nearest 
evening paper total and 298,868 lines 
ahead of the nearest daily and Sunday 
combined total. 


It is significant that the leadership re- 
vealed by these figures is not recently 
acquired but has been maintained for 
five consecutive years. 








National 
Advertising 
Executives 


Ropney E. BOONE 
General Manager 
National Advertising 
9 E. 40th Street 
New York City 
» 


H. A. KogHLER 
Manager 
Chicago Office 
929 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
» 

W. M. NewMaNn 
Manager 
American Home Journal 
1007 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
» 

F. C. WHEELER 
Manager 
Automotive Advertising 
901 Hearst Building 
Chicago 


. 

L. C. BOONE 
Manager 
Detroit Office 
Book Tower Building 
Detroit 


. 

S. B. CHITTENDEN 
Manager 
Boston Office 
$ Winthrop Square 
Boston 


on Pacific Coast 
927 Hearst Building 
San Francisco 
we 
Frep H. DrugHL 
Manager 
Rochester Office 
136 Sc. Paul Sereet 
Rochester, N. Y. 
» 


KENNETH J. NIXON 
Manager 
Atlanta Office 
82 Marietta Street 
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What a 
Census of Distribution 
Would Cover 


CONGRESSIONAL commit- 

tee has lately been holding 
hearings regarding the necessity of 
conducting a census of distribution. 
The plan has the backing of a 
large number of prominent business 
interests and is also championed 
by Secretary Hoover. Because 
it appears as though Congress may 
act favorably on the proposal, 
Printers’ Ink asked Arthur J. 
Hirsch, acting director of the 
United States Bureau of the 
Census to outline the need for and 
scope of such a census of dis- 
tribution. 

“I am heartily in favor of a 
Census of Distribution,” Mr. 
Hirsch states, “as I feel that this 
subject has not received proper at- 
tention in the past. We have prac- 
tically all the figures that can be 
obtained concerning production 
both by manufacturers and farm- 
ers, but nothing of interest has 
been published on distribution ex- 
cept for a few cities in which a 
test census was made during the 
year, 1927. 

“It is believed that complete sta- 
tistics, carefully prepared, concern- 
ing our distribution problem, will 
eliminate considerable costs. Such 
a census would show the number 
of wholesale establishments, num- 
ber of employees, salaries, and 
amount of sales for scores of com- 
modities. It may also be possible 
to obtain the quantity of some of 
the commodities sold, together with 
the amount of stocks held in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. By 
careful study of this material, the 
wholesalers would be better able 
to determine the amount of stocks 
of the different commodities that 
should be carried, increasing the 
stocks of some commodities and 
decreasing others. The census of 
retail establishments would show 
the number of such establishments, 
number of employees, salaries, and 
sales for all commodities for which 
it is possible for the merchants to 
furnish separate figures. 

“This information would also be 
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tabulated so as to show the num- 
ber of outlets for stores handling 
each commodity that is enumerated 
on. the schedule. This, of course, 
would give the wholesaler and pro- 
ducer a complete picture of the 
possible outlets for the goods pro- 
duced. 

“These figures would also be 
used to show business of a par- 
ticular type in the different cities 
and would determine whether the 
field in certain lines is over- 
crowded, making it profitable to 
enter into these particular lines of 
business. 

“The tables would also show the 
per capita consumption of com- 
modities which would better en- 
able the producer, wholesaler, and 
retailer to carry on his business 
intelligently, and also to make 
computations from year to year 
based ‘on these figures and his ex- 
perience in business.” 


Plane Mention Requested 
THe Morcan Company 
Prgorta, Itt. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

On page 96 of your issue of February 
9, you reply to a letter which was 
written to your paper by the Nutrena 
Feed Mills, Inc., of Kansas City, Kans. 
In your reply you publish the names of 
various concerns which use airplanes for 
the furtherance of their own respective 
business. 

The name of our organization was not 
mentioned in this list, and inasmuch as 
we were the first paint and varnish 
manufacturer to use an airplane and 
have made considerably wider use of it 
than several of the concerns which you 
mention, we believe that we are en- 
titled to such mention. 

Tue Morcan Company, 
H. B. Sappincton, Jr., 
Advertising Manager. 


Russell Cook with Globe 
Wernicke Company 


Russell Cook has been made director 
of dealer service of the Globe Wernicke 
Company, Norwood, Ohio, manufacturer 
of office equipment. For the last few 
years he has been advertising manager 
of the Liebel-Flarsheim Company, Cin- 
cinnati. His new duties include both 
those of advertising manager and sales 
promotion manager. 


Publisher Appoints Robinson, 
Lightfoot 


Rae D. Henkle, 
publisher, has placed its mail-order ad 


Inc., New York 


vertising with Robinson, Lightfoot & 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
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A RECORD! 


URING 1927, THE WORLD 

printed 8,604,380 lines of 
classified advertising—by far the 
largest volume carried by any 
other New York paper, and with- 
in 3,500 lines of the leading 
newspaper in the country in 
volume. 


—Its nearest New York 
competitor was not 
within 2,750,000 
lines of THE WoRLD’S 
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Building a 
National Market 
in 10 Months 


FTER fifteen years of research the General Elec- 

tric Company, in June, 1927, announced the 

perfection of an entirely new design of a simplified 
electric refrigerator for use in the home. 


There were already in the market many makes of 
electric refrigerators, several of which had won a 
high degree of public acceptance. One had attained a 
dominant position, backed as it was by the engineer- 
ing and manufacturing resources of one of the most 
successful industrial corporations in the country. 

It was a crowded market—no place for a mechani- 
cal or advertising experiment. The product had to be 
right; the advertising had to be right; the merchandis- 
ing had to be right. The world-wide prestige of 
General Electric was at stake. 

Sales for the first year were definitely forecast, and 
production, advertising and sales plans were made to 
fit this forecast. 

The first advertisement, announcing the new 
General Electric Refrigerator, brought 15,000 replies 
—not only from men and women who wanted to 
buy it, but from merchants all over the country who 
wanted to sell it. 
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That was ten months ago. Today there are 50,000 
General Electric Refrigerators quietly doing their 
day’s work in the homes of America, and each of 
them is a much more powerful advertisement of this 
amazing product of the genius of General Electric 
than could ever be written by the most gifted copy- 
writer. 


Factory rate of production has been several times 
increased, and output for the first year will exceed 
the high mark that was set when the sales plans 
were formulated. 


A recent publisher's survey of the readers of a 
leading group of class magazines indicates that there 
is more new-buyer interest in the General Electric 
Refrigerator than in any other make on the market. 


Building markets for new products—a field in which 
Lord & Thomas and Logan has had many years of 
notably successful experience —is not a matter of 
guesswork. When the product, the merchandising 
and the advertising are right, results can be forecast 
with confidence. 


&% 


LORD & THOMAS ano LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self « ined; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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In February 
The Detroit Times | 
was the only newspaper 
in Detroit 

to show a gain 

in display advertising 
local and national-- 

in spite of the extra 
day in February— 

not because of it. 


1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 251,259 


(City Circulation) 


- DETROIT NEWS ... 205,911 247,154 


(City Circulation) 





The Times has grown with Detroit 
































Form Letter No. 608 


More Light on the Subject of “Good-Will” 
By H. Scott Conley 


N OT long ago there appeared in 
Printers’ INK an article by 
Amos Bradbury, entitled “Back 
Slapping by Mail.”* I am setting 
down here a story of somewhat 
the same cast. 

* 


A half dozen collars prompted 
this article. Not very much from 
a standpoint of value, it’s true, but 
“just one of those things.” About 
two months ago they were last 
seen at my house. It was—and 
has since been—taken for granted 
that they were sent to the laun- 
dry; and there’s a point right here 
that the manufacturer should con- 
sider. We say they were sent. 
We have no proof, it’s true; but 
let me remark here that, being like 
most other humans, I don’t want 
to be told and I don’t intend to be 
told that they weren't sent—and 
that’s that. 

After several complaints to the 
route man had produced no action, 
and when we reconstructed the 
old “No tickey” gag to “No col- 
lars no more laundry,” we received 
the following form letter nicely 
filled in: 


ee Mrs. Blank: 

e were sorry to learn that you re- 
cently reported a shortage in your 
laundry. We are extremely anxious 
that this should be adjusted quickly 
and satisfactorily. 

To that end and before we can enter 
your claim, it is absolutely necessary 
a us to have your charge ticket and 
ist. 

Undoubtedly, you are checking from 
a list and with that and the charge 
ticket we can probably locate the 
articles. The probability is that they 
were misplaced. 

Fortunately, our system is extremely 
accurate—all that we require is a short 
while to check our records. 


Faithfully, 
oewenses Launpry CORPORATION, 
sodeue! ees ein 
* * 


The point is that we have been 
doing business with this same com- 
pany for over three years. Our 


* Printers’ Inx, December 22, 1927, 


page 131. 





weekly bill amounts to about $5, 
a total sales volume to them of 
about $750. Now any good laun- 
dry man must set up a fund to 
make losses good, or I don’t see 
how he can stay in business. There 
are always the dishonest, of 
course, who are going to stick him 
if they can. That’s the bunch 
that the above letter was written 
for, no doubt. But if form let- 
ters of that sort are to be sent out 
to everyone, they are going to cost 
a lot more than the 2 cents postage 
in the long run. 
* ~ 


Well, being in a pretty good 
frame of mind when this letter 
came along, I answered in turn as 
follows—a little facetiously per- 
haps. But I thought this the only 
way to treat him, just to let him 
know that if a $2 loss on $750 
worth of business worried him it 
didn’t me! Note the “good-will” 
title that he adds. I have ex- 
panded it for him in return. Does 
he think that he can brush me 
aside, and then clasp hands with 
me by an impudent two-word 
slogan? Not on your life. Here’s 
the answer: 


Attention: J...... Mi scmate < ‘ 
Vice-president in Charge i 
- ili. 

Dear Comrade: 

Your note of regret about the loss 
of a few odd personal effects is before 
me, and I am more than pleased to 
know from your first paragraph that 
you are anxious to adjust this matter 
quickly. 

Now I wonder if you and I will be 
able to get a on this question of 
time. “Quickly” is a strange word. 
One can explore darkest Africa quickly 
in about three years, and still one may 
be hanged quickly in about three sec- 
onds—but let’s assume that we can get 
together on that point. Now comes 
the wow! 

The elusive laundry ticket! That’s 
the good old watch-dog of the treasury. 
Who, do you suppose, makes out one 
of the damned things? The modern 
housewife? Not on your old- 
fash‘oned tin type. Because in these 
days of 1928, the up-to-date lady of 
domestic affairs doesn’t bother—and if 
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the good old laundry man doesn’t de- 
liver the is, bingo! she takes on a 
new one, hoping that he can count up 
to a half dozen without using one of 
those relics of the Chinese laundry, 
the bead board. 

Now let’s get down to brass tacks. 
The point is that my collar drawer is 
no lon what it used to be. In the 
‘ood old days when I wanted a collar, 

opened the drawer and ah! there they 
were. But now—by Friday I’m reduced 
to soft shirts! No, I didn’t buy new 
collars because old-fellow-what’s-his-name 
—you know, the nice boy that drives 
your truck—promised the “little lady” 
each week that the missing collars 
would certainly show up in the next 
delivery. But I suppose my luck has 
been bad and they are now hiding the 
Adam’s apple of some less honest per- 
son who also has a 14% neck. 

So, old top in charge of good-will, 
who promises me in the first paragraph 
of form letter 608 that speed and good- 
will are two of the things you have to 
dispense, and then knock me over 
the head in the last three paragraphs, 
what do you think we should do about 
it? I think there were six or eight 
collars, about a week’s wash, and they 
list at three for $1. i 

Yours for more good-will and fewer 
form letters with a kick-back. 

* * * 

Well, there you are. And there 
we are. More time has elapsed, 
and still no answer and no col- 
lars. We are doing business at 
my house with a new laundry. 

* * * 


Moral—Don’t write across the 
face of a letter of complaint: 
“Send form No. 608,” unless you 
know the facts. 


An Answer to “Why I Do Not 
Use An Advertising Agency” 


A. H. Fensuott, ApvertisInc 
Curcaco, Frs. 20, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The interview reported by Roland 
= = AD title a OB 
se an si ry 
issue) is mre Ey at it reveals 
not only the faults of advertising agency 
solicitations, but it reveals the 
peculiar view-point of sales executives 
when considering advertising agency 
connections. The closing aph of 
the interview is the key to she difficulty. 
In the closing words of the interview, 
the sales executive who prelers to re- 
main incognito, solicits advice from any 
one who wishes to address ets to 

him care of Painters’ Iwx. 
I wonder if the same executive would 
so foolish as to make 
su ions in a leading medical journal 
| ailment, or in a 








= = at liti - & 4 I = 
lems of paten ti n ot 
words, id this adnens sales execu- 


tive think for a moment that any repu- 
table doctor would give him free advice 
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by mail or that any reputable ~~ 
would counsel with him on this basis 

The trouble with these sales execu- 
tives is that they consider doctors, 
lawyers and other professional men in 
one class and advertising counselors in 
another. Perhaps advertising men de 
serve this unfortunate distinction, but 
this distinction must be eliminated’ be- 
fore constructive work can be done for 
advertisers by outside counsel. 

If I may make a suggestion to the 
unknown executive, it is that he change 
his view-point entirely and look around 
if he wishes an advertising counselor, 
and determine which one he wants, just 
as he would pick his lawyer or doctor. 
Lawyers and doctors are selected on 
the basis of their successes with other 
clients and not on the basis of some 
preliminary plan which they submit. No 
self-respecting professi: man would 
be hired on such a basis. 

When the unknown executive finds a 
sales and advertising counselor who has 
made good with other merchandisers 
or manufacturers, he should be hired 
to study the problems of the unknown 
executive, and the recommendations® he 
would make would probably be very 
sound and practicable. The general un- 
derlying forces at work are very much 
the same in any merchandising field, 
and an Se peg merchandising coun- 
selor could do a great deal for the 
unknown executive even if he had not 
been previously selling nursery goods. 
But, by all means, the real test is up to 
the unknown sales executive. It is up 
to him to pick his cabinet officers. Re- 
member, the cabinet officers do not pick 
the president. 

A. H. Fensnott. 
Managing Director. 





M. H. Moffett Joins Cleveland 
Realty Firm 


M. H. Moffett, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the National Carbon 
Company, and more recently secretary- 
i of the Chamber of Industry, 
Cleveland, has — the Parma Heights 
Development Company, Cleveland real 
estate organization. 





A. G. Whaley with Petroleum 
Heat and Power Company 


Albert G. Whaley has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the residence 
burner division of the Petroleum Heat 
and Power Company, New York, maker 


of the Petro oil burner. He was 
formerly with Mathewson & Sinclair, 
New York. 





Store Fixture Account to 
Cruttenden & Eger 


The Sherer-Gillett Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of display cases and coun- 
ters for retail stores, has appointed 
Cruttenden & Eger, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
a? papers and direct mail will 

used. 
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THE DEALER 


in the Picture 


A LINE must offer an excep- 
tionally long profit per sale or 
a high rate of turnover, if a 
dealer is to push it actively. 


Rapid turnover demands in- 
tensive co-operation on the 
manufacturer’s part. It means 
bringing customers right into 
the dealer’sstore, and standing 
beside him, metaphorically 
speaking, while he makes the 
sale. 


Direct Advertising alonecando 
this economically, It draws 
the dealer into the foreground 
of the merchandising picture, 
making his store a real outlet 
rather than a warehouse. 


Many firms are suffering from 
too much distribution and too 
little sales. Such firms will be 
interested in our type of ser- 
vice. A competent man will 
call at your request. 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
PRESS 


Printing Crafts Building 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 












Responsibility for 
Passengers in Salesmen’s 
Cars 


Toy MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
U.S. 





Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In Printers’ Inx for January 12, 
1928, there was an article on salesmen’s 
automobiles by Alan Streeter. One of 
our members has raised a point which 
I do not find covered in that article— 
who is responsible if someone rides as 
a passenger on a salesman’s automobile 
or a truck owned by the company? I 
am under the impression that the com- 
pany would be responsible. Can this 
be covered by insurance? It may be 
that the insurance plan mentioned in 
this article would take care of that 
particular contingency, but I could not 
be sure from reading the article whether 


it does. 
F. D. Donce, 
Secretary. 


ERE are two very interest- 

ing questions concerning the 
responsibilities assumed by an 
organization that furnishes its 
salesmen with automobiles. The 
answers to the questions raised by 
Mr. Dodge are: 

1. If the car is in the legal 
possession of a driver authorized 
by the company to operate it, the 
company is unquestionably ac- 
countable for the safety of any 
passengers it may carry—even if 
the passenger happens to be some 
girl or school child that the driver 
“picked up” in the course of his 
run. 

The company would be liable 
under the ordinary agency laws, 
which provide that principals are 
responsible for the acts of their 
agents; the only adequate de- 
fense in this case is a counter- 
claim of unauthorized use—which 
is very hard to make stick. 

It should be specifically noted 
that the owner, or his agent, who 
accepts a passenger, does so under 
the same obligation to provide 
safe carriage that a public carrier 
assumes. Such an injured passen- 
ger does not have to prove negli- 
gent operation of the car as a 
pedestrian would—the very fact 
that he was injured in a car, en- 
tered under an implied assurance 
of safety, is sufficient to give him 
a very good case. 

There are points of law, of 
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course, that are brought up in all 
actions similar to this but, as a 
rule, it is very difficult for even 
the best of lawyers to make them 
hold water. The owner almost 
always loses out. He has only one 
adequate assurance against expen- 
sive suits and judgments—insur- 
ance. 

2. Under any ordinary circum- 
stances, a company is covered 
against any claims arising from 
accidents to passengers in its cars. 
A liability policy unquestionably 
covers “any accident due to the 
ownership, maintenance, or use 
of any automobile described . . . 
subject to Employers’ Liability 
exception and other exclusions 
enumerated in the ‘Exceptions, 
Limitations and Additions’ rule.” 
Almost every policy provides 
protection against passenger suits 
and, if it does not, it is a rarity. 

When this form of insurance 
is taken a competent broker should 
be consulted. He will be able 
to draw up a policy that will be 
so broad that the insured will 
find himself completely covered 
when trouble arises.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





City of Galveston, Texas 
to Advertise 


A_ seven year advertising program, 
involving the expenditure of not less 
than $55,000 per year, is being planned 
by Galveston, Tex. Funds are to be 
raised through a tax voted last year. 
The Southwestern Advertising Company, 
Dallas, has been appointed to direct the 
campaign. 





M. E. Wooley with Ludgin & 
Salinger 


Malcolm E. Wooley, formerly assistant 
manager of the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
and, more recently, Western manager 
and a director of the Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company, New York, has joined 
Ludgin & Salinger, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, as vice-president and 
secretary. 





H. P. Preston to Represent 
Safe-Guard Checkwriter 


H. P. Preston, formerly advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the 
Safe-Guard Check Writer Corporation, 
Lansdale, Pa., has been appointed sales 
representative "of that company in North- 
= California and several Western 
tates. 
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| sa) D 
da 
000.000 Gallons’ 


F oth d. a mileage there, representing the 
requirements of the Florida motorist in 
December. But excellent streets and the 
superior paved road system of Florida these 
days makes driving a ready convenience. 

To the manufacturer interested in active 
markets this one fact means much—busy de- 
livery trucks, drives from home to down-town 
shopping district, frequent trips from country 
to buying center on the part of rural dwellers. 
(Thousands of miles are traveled, as a total, 
by householders who are persuaded by adver- 
tising in The Florida Times-Union—the local 
newspaper of statewide circulation.) 

And in Jacksonville alone, 74.26 percent of 
the city’s motorists read The Florida Times- 
Union. A high-grade audience with con- 
tinuous purchasing power. 





Ask anv question you wish about 
FACTS of distribution 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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OOD HOUSEKEEPI} 
Studio of Furnishings 
Decorations (Helen Koues, 
rector) renders a unique seq’ 
to manufacturers by influeng? 
Everywoman to desire tasteful 
nishings —and by keeping ded 
and decorators constantlyf’ 
formed as to the new standardp’’ 
taste in furnishings and build 
materials. 
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W STANDARDS of TASTE 


saroomoragroup ofrooms _ facturers is this pioneer Studio—a 

bors, walls and ceiling, win- national, ever-changing exhibit of 

fs doors, fireplace—complete. tasteful furnishings procurable in 

pe rooms are furnished, with principal buying centers, noted 

each month by discriminating 

women and enterprising dealers. 

pishings. The rooms are then Because GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 

m in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING —ING readers use its advertising 

diving women practicaldemon- pages as their guide to good 

ions in furnishingswhichthey furnishings, manufacturers of 

adopt for their own homes. such products find it an excep- 
Df immense benefit to manu- tionally responsive market. 


o URNISHINGS AND DECORATIONS 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPIN 





HE Kellogg Com- 
pany of Battle 
Creek is one of the 
largest users of news- 
paper advertising in 
America. 


Mr. Kellogg who reg- 
ularly and consistent- 
ly spends more money 
in The Detroit Free 
Press than inany other 
Detroit newspaper to 
promote the sale of 
his famous breakfast 
table foods has this 
to say about his pur- 
chase: 


“We know that you 
will be glad to learn 
of the splendid results 
we have been obtain- 
ing in not only the 
Detroit market but 
also throughout South- 
ern Michigan. We feel 
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that the Free Press 
has been a vital factor 


in this success. Such 
results indicate, we 
are sure, a high degree 
of confidence in the 
Free Press on the part 
of its readers.” 


Again may we say 
that coverage of every 
other home in the en- 
tire Detroit market 
through The Free 
Press makes advertis- 
ing pay dividends over 
either the long haul or 
the short haul route. 





CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 
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Do Mergers Mean More 


Co-operative Advertising? 


Will Mergers and Trade Associations, as Competitors, Fight for 
New Markets? 


By Albert E. Haase 


A CERTAIN man, well-known 
l in the advertising agency 
business, has been endeavoring to 
catalog the general reasons for 
the failure of in- 


there is much water that must be 
pumped out. The merger may 
break its back in accomplishing 
the job of pumping out this water. 
“Then there is 





dustrial consolida- 
tions. He has been 
at the study for 
some years. It is 
his pet hobby. He 
wants to know, for 
the satisfaction of 
his own mind, why 
so many gigantic 
industrial mergers 
have fallen so far 
short of reaching 
the glowing amount 
of profits that had 
been painted for 
them in pictures 
by their promoters. 

The basic rea- 
son, given in 
“What's Behind 
Mergers?’* is 
sound, in his opin- 
ion. “It is true,” 
he said, “that too 
many mergers rep- 
resent foolish at- 
tempts to beat the 
law of diminishing 
returns. It can’t 
be done. That’s 
fundamental. But 
there are some 





ither reasons 


The contention made in 
this article by an advertis- 
ing agent on the value of 
trade associations to smali 
businesses is supported by a 
statement on trade associa- 
tions made in a recent bulle- 
tin of a large New York 
banking house which said: 

“The strenuous effort of 
American business to im- 
prove its position in every 
respect is shown by the in- 
crease and development of 
trade associations in this 
country. The number of 
these organizations is con- 
stantly increasing. These 
groups in trade are becom- 
ing more and more effica- 
cious, and their accomplish- 
ments at least furnish a 
ledge on which the smaller 
business unit may continue 
to hang. Not only in in- 
vestigating and suggesting 
for cost reduction, but also 
in concentrating on extend- 
ing markets and developing 
new uses for its products, 
are they becoming power- 
ful.” 








vhich affect con- 


the matter of raw 
materials. If you 
have an enormous 
organization it 
necessarily follows 
that you must, by 
all means, be cer- 
tain of a continu- 
ing source of raw 
materials. You 
can’t gambje on 
raw material. In 
order to be certain 
of your supply you 
must make con- 
tracts — long-time 
contracts — with 
the people who 
furnish such mate- 
rial. Or perhaps 
you must get in 
the business of ob- 
taining and de- 
veloping your own 
raw material. The 
article in Prrnt- 
ERS’ INK MONTH- 
LY points out that 
mergers spring up 
in a time of pros- 
perity. My study 
shows me that 
they reach a cli- 
max at the same 





olidations which are not out to 
eat the law of diminishing re- 
turns as well as those that are en- 
leavoring to rise superior to that 
economic law. 

“There is the very important 
matter of paying too much for the 
businesses. There is probably a 
price on every business in this 
ountry if the bidder for the 
uusiness has enough cash to make 
the sky his limit. However, when 
a business is bought that way 


y * Printers’ Ink Montuty, March, 
1928, page 29. 


give the small business a decided 





time that a period of prosperity is 
at its height. This means that 
most mergers must work out their 
salvation in the period of depres- 
sion which usually follows the 
climax in prosperity. The job 
would be far easier if prosperity 
continued. A period of depres- 
sion brings too many problems. It 
often happens, for example, that 
in a period of depression raw ma- 
terial prices fall. If this happens 
then the prices specified in the raw 
material contracts of the mergers 
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advantage. The small business is 
not restricted by a contract, con- 
sequently it is able to shop around 
and buy odd lots of distressed raw 
materials at greatly reduced 
prices.” 

It is obvious, or should be obvi- 
ous, that too much watered stock, 
resulting from overpayment for 
businesses, or the misfortune of 
having long-time raw material 
contracts in the face of a falling 
market, strongly militate against 
the chances for success in a 
merger of great dimensions no 
matter how sound that merger 
may be in all other respects. “Any 
sound business executive should 
recognize the power of those two 
factors,” said this agent. “I see 
no need of a long discussion of 
them. But,” he continued, “there 
is a factor that can be a great 
force in curbing the merger that 
is not as obvious as these first two 
factors. I am talking about the 
trade association. 

“If Printers’ INK is discussing 
mergers it should not overlook the 
strength of the trade association 
in its discussion of that subject 
for, in my opinion, if there is an 
increase in mergers that are made 
for the sake of making savings in 
distribution there will be an in- 
crease in trade association ad- 
vertising. 

“I first became aware of the 
possibilities of the power trade 
associations might have in fight- 
ing ‘trusts’ a great many years 
ago. 

“The newly elected president of 
a trade association in an industry 
which was not then interested ‘in 
mergers sought me out in Chicago. 
He wanted to make his adminis- 
tration a conspicuous success. My 
organization studied his problem 
and came back with a suggestion 
that had the consuming public 
foremost in mind. In substance, 
the suggestion was this: 

“*The public very rightfully sus- 
pects the sanitary conditions in 
your industry. , Since you make a 
food product, the public has every 
right to be protected on the score 
of sanitation, I suggest that a 
sanitary code be drawn up; that 
every business in your industry 
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be asked to enforce it; that the 
association have a staff of inspec- 
tors to check up on each business ; 
that those which qualify be given 
a certificate for which there will 
be an annual charge of $25, and 
that the money thus raised be use: 
to buy advertising to tell the pub 
lic of improved sanitary conditions 
in the industry.’ 

“He received the plan with en 
thusiasm and asked me to explain 
it to his board of directors. | 
certainly remember that meeting 
I sat next to the president and, 
under his direction, outlined my 
plan. When I had finished, one 
of the members of the board, a 
man of great physical size, of 
handsome appearance, and by all 
odds the youngest member of the 
board, waved his hand toward the 
door. ‘He wants you to leave,’ 
said the president. ‘I'll get in 
touch with you later.’ 

“Mr. Handsome Director killed 
my plan. Some years later, after 
he had succeeded in merging many 
of the competing businesses in that 
field under his own name, he 
made excellent use of the sanitary 
idea in my plan. What the asso- 
ciation lost, he gained for himself. 
That experience made me see that 
the trade association could help 
small businesses compete against 
trusts. 


THE HOPE OF THE SMALL 
BUSINESS 


“The hope and salvation of the 
small businesses that must com- 
pete with the big merger lies in 
the trade association. If the asso- 
ciation is successfully dominated 
by the big merger then, of course, 
it is stultified and of no value. I 
am not talking about such an as- 
sociation. And, indeed, it would 
be difficult to find many associa- 
tions which are in that condition. 
In most fields of businesses, so far 
as my experience goes, the big 
leader of the field stays out of the 
trade association.” 

From this point on, the inter- 
view was concerned with the meth- 
ods that asssociations have used in 
competition with mergers of the 
past—mergers which were effected 
to gain greater profits through 
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6,000 See Jimmie Jones 
Presented With News Cup 


immie Jones, president of the City Commission, is giving Birming- 

am the best administration this industrial city has had in years. 
The Birmingham News has presented a cup to the city’s most useful 
citizen for the past eight years and this year Jimmie Jones won it, 
hands down. Six thousand people assembled at the auditorium sev- 
eral Sundays ago to see the presentation ceremonies. The News, by 
the way, did not support Jimmie Jones in his campaign for office, but 
was quick to recognize his ability and worth as a public official and 
said so in its editorial columns. Another reason why the readers of 
The News and Age-Herald have so much confidence in these great 


Papers. 
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production economies—and the 
methods that can be used to com- 
bat the present-day merger—the 
distribution merger. A summary, 
rather than a verbatim report, of 
the discussion on those phases of 
the subject is given here: 

In a number of fields, the trade 
association has been a real com- 
petitor of the trust in its industry 
by its ability to give expert coun- 
sel and advice on _ production 
problems to its members. The as- 
sociation’s income, if it has a suffi- 
ciently large number of members, 
has enabled it to buy expert ad- 
vice and information on produc- 
tion for its members at a very low 
cost per member. In some in- 
stances, the alert small business, 
with the help of its association has 
been able to get even lower pro- 
duction costs than the “trust.” 


IN THE PAPER FIELD 


Some years ago, one of the 
greatest mergers of the time was 
completed in the paper industry. 
In the bitter period of competition 
that followed, it was discovered to 
the sorrow of the promoters that 
certain small companies had sud- 
denly learned how to produce at a 
cost that was as low as that of the 
enormous merger. 

The recently completed investi- 
gation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission plainly indicates that the 
production costs of baking com- 
panies operating only one plant 
are frequently as low as those of 
companies operating several, pro- 
vided the plants that are taken 
into consideration are of approxi- 
mately the same size. This fact, 
in connection with the baking in- 
dustry, is of particular significance 
since, in modern times, there is 
probably no other field of indus- 
try in which private enterprise 
has had so great an opportunity to 
cut production costs. 

The work which trade associa- 
tions are doing to help their mem- 
bers on production seems to be- 
come more and more intensive as 
time goes on. This fact is evident 
in reports which many of the as- 
sociations issue to their members. 

The American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, for example, not only gives 
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its members monthly reports on 
new production developments, but 
also conducts a school and main 
tains an extensive technical li 
brary for the purpose of helping 
them on their production prob 
lems. 

A new type of trade association 
is springing up to supply the 
smaller business with distribution 
counsel and service. Sometimes it 
is a part of the old association 
In other instances it is separat 
and independent of the old asso 
ciation and leaves the study oi 
production entirely ta the older 
associations. Practically all of 
the associations that belong in this 
new classification have either be- 
come advertisers or have _ high 
hopes of becoming advertisers. 

The small business will become 
more and more of an aggressive 
advertiser through this new type 
of trade association. The big 
business can only expand by ex- 
panding the market for its type of 
product. A certain portion of its 
business falls easily and gently 
into its lap. All other orders be- 
yond that point must be fought 
for and contested for against other 
industries. If the big company 
does that job alone through the 
use of advertising which estab- 
lishes its own name, then it gains 
that additional market almost en- 
tirely for itself. If smaller busi- 
nesses combine and jointly adver- 
tise for that additional market 
they open for themselves an op- 
portunity to get a part of it. 

The conclusion that more mer- 
gers mean more co-operative ad- 
vertising campaigns cannot be 
escaped in any thorough analysis 
of the trade association and the 
merger, in this agent’s opinion. 
“Consequently,” he said, “the mer- 
ger that believes it’ is strong 
enough to drop advertising or de- 
crease its advertising is going to 
have a surprise. Advertising is 
the one big weapon that the small 
business will be able to use against 
the ‘trust.’ It will use it most ef- 
fectively through its own associa- 
tion in co-operation with other 
small businesses. I am confident 
that mergers mean more co-oper- 
ative advertising.” 
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“ || The TIMES again 
|| first in advertising 
= 1| gain—always first 


« || 1n CENSORSHIP. 


sive HE NEW YORK TIMES in February 
se published 2,228,800 agate lines of 
as advertising, a gain of 86,726 lines over 
| oe February 1927—a greater gain than any 
_ other New York standard sized news- 
ight paper, morning or evening. The Times 
any total was 814,292 lines more than any 
the 

tab- other New York newspaper. 

os The Times gain in January, 120,224 
rket lines, was also greatest of any New York 
= newspaper. 

ner- 

ad- b , 

be Careful censorship of advertising by 
Sis . 

‘the The Times excludes tens of thousands of 


announcements monthly. 


Che New York Cimes 
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Try the Sword 
of Alexander 


VERY _ ~ manufacturer’s 

hardest problem is metro- 
politan outlet. Important re- 
tail interests are all tied to 
house brands and specialties. 


No half-hearted advertising 
campaign can induce them to 
substitute other products. 


Big-market conquerors must 
use the sword of Alexander to 
slash through dealer “nots.” 


And the best available weap- 
on is the American Weekly, 
with five and a half million 
families, fifteen primary distri- 
bution centers and seven hun- 
dred ready-money cities, forged 
into the mightiest selling force 
on earth. 


You can’t whittle admission 
into a territory where the Go- 
liaths of trade and industry are 
contending for a consumption 
capacity which devours billions 
in merchandise and gobbles it 
in train-load gulps. 


The American Weekly blan- 


kets this omnivorous field. 


Its readers jingle the bulk of 
our ready cash in their pockets. 


They draw pay and income 
steadily and spend it daily. 


They support the most drug- 
stores, the most department 
stores, the most chain stores, 
the most automobile agencies, 
the most beauty and stocking 
shops, the most rated grocers. 


Their appetites, whims and 
vanities aren’t regulated by 
drought, flood or mill shut- 
down. 


There’s -always a job for 
every dollar and man in Ameri- 
can Weekly-dom, whose 25,- 
000,000 folk outnumber the 
inhabitants of trans-Mississippi 
and probably any single con- 
cern’s customers. 


The American Weekly is 


sold on a selective, not helter- 
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skelter plan—sold at full price 
by newsdealers, not subscription 
wheedlers, premium danglers 
or bargain peddlers. Sold on 
merit, not contract—the last 
copy must sell the next. 


The American Weekly is de- 
livered in solar plexus smashes, 
not in pitter-patter taps. 


It dominates and saturates 
profitable, densely populated, 
accessible areas. 


Not thinly atomized “postal 
guide” coverage, but the rich 
prime cuts of the continent, 
with none of its indigestible 
mountain and desert and hill- 
billy areas weighed into the 
rate. 


No sun-bonnet and blue-jean 
districts. No mortgage-bound 
farmers, limited to the stock 
range of their debtors. 


THE 


sau 





American Weekly readers 
follow advertising and their 
own tastes. 


They don’t raise wheat and 
meat, don’t can winter supplies, 
don’t wear flour-sack shirts and 
chemises. 


Their talc, rouge, soap, cold 
cream and perfume bill is a 
million dollars a day. 


Their stocking appetite has 
doubled the silk worm’s salary. 


Their five and a half million 
family power overwhelms the 
stiffest sales resistance. 


No possible combination of 
other publications can influence 
the same group half so econom- 
ically or efficiently. 


Sixteen thousand dollars per 
color page, but 4¢ per family. 
The highest rate and the lowest 
cost for national delivery 
service. 


MERICAN 
\WEEKLY 


A. J. Kobler, Pres. 


Read by 5,500,000 families every week 
Main Offices: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices 


Wricrey Bupe. 
Curcaco STON 
11-250 Generat Morors Bipc. 
Derroit 


1138 Hanna Bupe. 
CLEVELAND 


5 WintHror Sovare 753 Bonnre Braz 222 Monapnock Bipc. 


Los ANGELES San Francisco 
101 Marretra Sr. 


ATLANTA 
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Sales From A 28- 
Line Advertisement 


IVE months ago a manufacturer ran a 28-line 
advertisement in THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
He has received more than 700 direct-by-mail 
sales so far; the “‘ad”’ is still pulling. He obtained 
names of over 50 new dealers with whom he has 
already done a large volume of business. He is a 
textile manufacturer (name on request). 
What is your line? Would it be of interest 
to farm women? 
THE FARMER'S WIFE is the only magazine 
in America published exclusively for farm women. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Putting Life into Maps 


Remarkable Progress Has Been Made in the Development of Formally 
Cold Subjects to the Point Where They Take the Eye on a Tour of 
Adventurous Romance 


By W. Livingston Larned 


\ USEUM exhibits disclose the 
i fact that map-making was 


looked upon as a fine art in the 
long ago, so much so that special- 
ists engaged in this work exclu- 
sively, and produced very beauti- 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
JRUCKS, 


ful drawings which 
were unsurpassed for 
their infinite detail and 
the imaginative quality 
§ their pictorial fea- 
tures. Then maps were 
more than names and 
lines; they were illus- 
trations in the truest 
sense, replete with 
sometimes unbelievably 
intricate detail. 

It was the ambition 
f the drawer of maps 
f that day to visualize 
the physical attributes 
f expansive areas and 
to suggest, in an im- 
pt essionistic manner, 
the spirit of a town, the 
tempo of a village, the 
panoramic qualities of 
mountain, vale and 
rushing river. It was 
haracteristic of these 


mbellished maps _ that a 





individual because it is likely to be 
packed with detail and studded 
with little individual zones of ani- 
mated educational data. 

One of the largest motion pic- 
ture producing companies created 


Compleceness and accessibibty of you with skilled mechamics and genusne 
facibues add defimerly to the = repast parts—equipped to give anme 


value of the owner's investment in hate service at low cost. No long ayupe. 


they both humanized 
ind gave definite physi- 
al character to miles 

f territory. 

For a period of at 
least 100 years, the an- nto an 
cient map precepts and 
loctrines seem to have 
been abandoned, and mere cold 
harts made to serve the purpose. 

But of recent times, advertisers 
have developed and taken up with 
reat constructive earnestness the 
nap forms which were popular in 
he olden and historic periods. It 

is been found that ideas as well 

s places can be. visualized with 
singular effectiveness in this man- 
ner. A picture-diagram is an 
illustration of far more than 
‘dinary interest to the average 


“There ia Dodge Brothers Dealer near Sut 
SOLD SY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS SVERYWHERE 


Grahim Brothers Trucks and Com No waiting for parta. No costly delays. 
mercal Care—at work throughout the 
world. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
seem | DETRONT - mene 

a eivigcen OF BODES Baarmeee sme 
Neteaes ata Tee ee er, 


THIS ADVERTISER HAS CONVERTED AN ORDINARY MAP 
INTERESTING ONE BY INSERTING A FEW 


AMUSING LITTLE SKETCHES 


a memorable double-page maga- 
zine spread when it visualized a 
look-down view of the world, in 
topographical style, on which were 
drawn, in miniature, tiny scenes 
from motion pictures which were 
supposed to have their true locales 
in many places and lands. 

For example, if a certain feature 
film was staged in the Rocky 
Mountains, there was a small pic- 
torial suggestion of it on that part 
of the look-down map; if another 
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film had its locale in China, the 
artist inserted at this point a frag- 
ment from the scenario, with ap- 
propriate environment and back- 
ground atmosphere. 

The old-new type of advertising 
map, therefore, is a 
combination of _ illus- 
trative features and of 
the diagrammatic. It 
picturizes locations. 

In an extraordinary 
map of the United 
States, featuring its four 
routes to the Pacific 
Coast from the East, 
the Southern Pacific 
Railroad brings to view 
an adaptation of the 
ancient style of map- 
making, giving credit in 
a footnote to the fact 
that the artist was in- 
spired by a revived idea 
in this field. 

Dozens of cities, fa- 
mous parks and build- 
ings along the several 
routes are shown in pen- 
and-ink illustrations, 
from cotton-picking in 
the South to the Mor- 
mon Temple at Salt 
Lake City. And it is 
surprising to see how 
these small insert pic- 
tures add to the for- 
mal outline map. It is 
an illustration which can 
be profitably studied for quite a 
length of time. Its interest holds 
you. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is just now 
making a serialized feature of a 
map of the United States, the story 
and character of the map changing 
with each separate insertion. 

In order to put into picture form 
the facts concerning telephone tolls 
from New York, in an ever-widen- 
ing series of zones Westward, nine 
spirals are drawn across the map 
at regular intervals, not unlike 
ripples from a pebble thrown in a 
pool of water. Each line is 
marked with the cost of telephonic 
communication from the starting 
point. 

In a second panoramic illustrated 
map, a sweeping line from East- 
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port, at the tip end of Maine, to 
San Francisco, visualizes “The 
longest station-to-station call with- 
in the United States and its rela- 
tively inexpensive toll cost.” Such 
stories could be described in words, 


i The famous water level route 
‘ takes you through the historic 
Valley of the Mohawk 


the pioneer adwenwured west rween the Wes and the East so that (0 
ward from the Acianex Comst they 

followed the macural highway up the 

wc through 

the beautifel Mohawk Valley toward 

the Geont Lakes. 

‘This weer level rome of the New YORK Oo oo 


ie was ip this Valley cher the San & 
Scripes were first unfurled in ba 


left by Nature in this thousand mule 
freminemen barre 
Many cuveler time their jouneys be 


NEw_YORK CENTRAL LINES 


phe wer Tang y= co howw Nm 


THE USE OF AN HISTORIC MAP STIMULATES THE DESIRE 
TO TRAVEL OVER THE “FAMOUS WATER LEVEL ROUTE” 


but their real magnitude is best 
expressed in the pictorial map, 
which leaves nothing to be desired 
and is so much more expressive 
and dramatic. 

It should be stated that these 
are not mere outline maps, drawn 


conventionally. An artist has 
given them the wood-cut technique, 
introduced little mountain ranges, 
boats on oceans, and decorative 
backgrounds and frames _ which 
add materially to their appeal to 
the eye as well as to the mind. 
In order to picture the idea that 
a certain territory of importance 
was “in the palm of the hand,” as 
it were, easily accessible, for busi- 
ness purposes, with fine coverage 
possibilities, an advertiser had a 
map drawn on the outline of an 
opened hand, with palm up. Little 
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EXAMINER PRESTIGE FOLDERS 
SET PROMOTION PRECEDENTS 





AN ADVERTISER IS KNOWN 
BY THE COMPANY HE KEEPS 





HE Los Angeles Examiner in publishing its “PRESTIGE” folders 

during the past year, has demonstrated its pride in the character of 
accounts represented in its advertising columns. 

Before mentioning those which follow, we repeat, “An advertiser 
is known by the company he keeps!” 


SPARTON RADIO— 
The national advertising of Spar- 
ton Radio is exclusively Examiner 
in the Los Angeles territory. 

FRIGIDAIRE— 
Being sold to Los Angeleons through 
the use of more space in the Los 
Angeles Examiner than in any other 
newspaper in this fifth greatest 
American market. 

COPELAND— 
The newspaper advertising of Cope- 
land Refrigerator in Los Angeles is 
confined to The Los Angeles 
Examiner. 

FITZGERALD MUSIC CO.— 
A Les les institution, winner, 
in national competition, of First 
Award for 1927 retail music ad- 
vertising, Fitzgerald Music Com- 
pany invests more money in Ex- 
aminer space than in that of any 

er Los Angeles newspaper to 

reach their necessarily cultured 
clientele. 

ELECTRO-KOLD— 
The 1927 advertising schedule of 
Electro-Kold Refrigerator in Ameri- 
ca’s fifth largest market—Los 
Angeles—was confined to The Los 
Angeles Examiner. 

WESTCLOX— 
These clocks ring out the call of 
morning to Los Angeles Examiner 


readers. In fact, only in The Ex- 
aminer are they advertised at all 
in Los Angeles. 

RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA— 
Has used the Los Angeles Examiner 
exclusively for nearly three years 
to tell the story of Radiola to the 
people of the rich Pacific Southwest 
market. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO.— 
Invest about fifty per cent more 
money in Los Angeles Examiner 
space than in the space of any other 
newspaper in the Los ngeles 
territory. 
BRUNSWICK PANATROPE— 
More money, by far, is invested in 
Los Angeles Examiner space to sell 
this exquisite musical instrument 
than is invested in any other news- 
paper in this great market. 
FADA RADIO— 
Another product of the “class” 
group; advertised here exclusively 
to the discriminating readers of the 
Los Angeles Examiner. 
MARMON— 
Invests more money in Los Angeles 
Examiner space than in the space of 
any other local newspaper. 


Write on your business letterhead for 
copies of Prestige Folders 


“Merit, like water, seeks its level!” 


A PORTION OF THE FIFTH GREATEST MARKET AS SEEN FROM 
THE AIR. SCORES OF THE BUILDINGS ARE LIMIT-HEIGHT. 
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cities were suggested, agricultural 
pursuits, sports, industrial activi- 
ties. And the surrounding areas 
of water were equally animated. 

Side by side, on two facing 
magazine pages, there are descrip- 
tions of the General Motors auto- 
mobile proving grounds, and a 
look-down vista of the tract. What 
an impressive lesson is gained 
from this comparison of methods! 

No copy adequately visualizes 
such scenes as this. There is too 
much for the mind to cope with. 
A broad-gauge idea of the place 
is better gained by looking at an 
artist’s conception of it. The qual- 
ity of roads, the variety of test 
hills and circuitous trails and the 
mileage of the course are all set 
down with striking simplicity. The 
reader is virtually seeing it from 
an airplane. 

The New York Central Lines, 
not long since, had a drawing made 
of its famous water-level route, 
which embraces the historic Mo- 
hawk Valley. From Oneida, N. Y,. 
to Albany, there are a number of 
locations of pioneering interest, 
such as The Cherry Valley Mas- 
sacre, Fort Johnson, Battle of Ben- 
nington, the spot where the Stars 
and Stripes were first unfurled in 
battle, in 1777, etc. The artist 
drew in little scenic suggestions of 
the historic subjects, and, in con- 
nection with a map, an illustration 
was devised which would attract 
the most casual eye. The desire 
to cover this route was naturally 
stimulated. 

The Cities Service Company also 
featured a map of the United 
States recently which showed the 
location of the properties of that 
organization in the various States. 
Although in miniature, these scenes 
vividly portrayed the numerous ac- 
tivities of the company. 

To merely state, in so many 
words, that a single automobile 
tire traveled three times from 
Boston to Los Angeles and back, 
may not carry much pictorial 
weight. But an illustrated dia- 
gram of the course taken, with 
glimpses of desert and mountain, 
most certainly does intensify the 
magnitude of the achievement. 

In a direct-mail campaign for 
an important real estate project, 
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rather remarkable results followed 
the use of a broadside which fea- 
tured a look-down, animated map 
of the entire property, covering an 
area of nine square miles. This 
picture was several months in the 
making, but the artist had omitted 
nothing of any importance, from 
the possible outdoor sports, to 
buildings of every character, roads, 
lakes, mountains, and farms. It 
so successfully pictured the place 
and its atmosphere that many of 
those who saw the panorama were 
at once convinced of the advan- 
tages of the development. 

How are these illustrated maps 
made? What process is _ fol- 
lowed by the artist in laying them 
out? To begin with, they call for 
a high degree of specialization. Cer- 
tain men do this and nothing else. 
They are perspective wizards, versed 
in every trick of their peculiar 
trade. For years they have studied 
the quite fine art of visualizing ex- 
tensive areas in a limited space 
range. They have “airplane eyes.” 

One of the most expert artists 
in this field could take a set of 
blueprints of a manufacturing 
plant, and, with little else, plot out 
a look-down view with unerring 
accuracy. It was fun for him. 
He actually enjoyed it. 

His method was to select the 
most important part of a view and 
then build everything out from it, 
methodically, playing with per- 
spective to suit his various pur- 
poses. The perspective lines were 
not always true, but they looked 


‘as if they were, which is the im- 


portant consideration. 

It frequently occurs, in adver- 
tising, that an idea can be more 
easily diagrammed than described 
in words. When a thing is com- 
plex, the artist has his own way 
of simplifying it for the larger 
audience. 

It is picture language in a most 
satisfactory form, these mapped- 
out places and conditions and ex- 
periments and ideas. Children get 
a better conception of the earth 
from an ordinary school globe 
than from hours of steady read- 
ing about it. Advertising profits 
immeasurably by an application of 
this same principle to certain types 
of illustrations. 
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In San Francisco... 


The Examiner leads all 
other Newspapers 
Combined in 
Furniture--Electrical! 





The Examiner has but little competi- 
tion in advertising classifications such 
as Furniture—Electrical, which appeal 
to the intelligent housewife of average 
or better than average means. 





San Grancisco Lxaminert 


Daily, 186,372 - - - Sunday, 360,764 
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Typography 


FROM THE CREAM 
Of The Craft 
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TYPOGRAPHY THAT =| SETS UP AN IDEAL 
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4 BE SERVED by our members guarantees 
fixed and equitable charges. It guarantees 
watchful supervision, technical skill and 
truthful reckoning of time. It guarantees 
that promises are never lightly given and 
are always scrupulously kept. It guarantees 
that you may entrust your composition to 
us and sleep'well, confident that the morn- 
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ing will bring no headache from delay or 
disappointment. It guarantees that your in- 
structions will be obeyed verbatim, litera- 


PReSeeeeeeqeees 


tim et punctuatim, or, lacking instructions, 
that trained taste and creative ability will be 
exercised. It guarantees typography that is 
a worthy foil to fine copy and fine art work. 
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MEMBERS OF 


Advertising Typographers 
of America 


National Headquarters 
461 Eicuts AVENUE ’ Printing Crafts Building 








TYPOGRAPHY THAT 





SETS UP AN IDEAL 














AssociaTED TypocraPpHers, Inc.. 460 West 34th Street, New York 
Bertscn & Cooper ....... 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 
J. M. Bunpscno, Inc. .58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 
E. M. Diamant Typocrapuic Service . 195 Lexington Ave., NewYork 
919 Union League Building, Los Angeles 
. 207 West 25th Street, New York 

22 Thames Street, New York 
MontacueE Lee Co., Inc. . 216 East 45th Street, New York 
Freperic Netson Puituips, Inc. . 314 East 23rd Street, New York 
Procressive Composition Co. . Ninth at Sansom St., Philadelphia 
STANDARD ADVERTISING SeRvICE 250 West 40th Street, New York 
422 First Avenue, Pittsburgh 
229 West 28th Street, New York 
Tri-Arts Printinc Corp... . . . . 27 East 31st Street, New York 
Typocrapuic Service Co. or N. Y., Inc. . 209 W.38th St., New York 
Tue Typocrapuic Service Co. 75 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 
Typocrapuic Service Co. . . . . . 417 Pico Street, Los Angeles 
Kurt H. Vo rk, Inc 215 East 37th Street, New York 
Warwick Typocrapners, Inc. . 617 North 8th Street, St. Louis 
Georce Wittens &Co. .... . 457 W. Fort Street, Detroit 
S. Wittens & Co... ..... . 21S. 11th Street, Philadelphia 
Wooprow Press, Inc. . . . . . 351 West 52nd Street, New York 
Ap Service Co. , 313 West 37th Street, New York 
Apvertisinc Acencies’ Service Co. 313 West 37th St., New York 
Tue Apvertype Co., Inc.. . . . 345 West 39th Street, New York 


Wenve tt W. Fish. . 
Frost BrRoTrHERS 
Davin Gitpea & Co., Inc. 


Epwin H. Srvarrt, Inc.. 
Supreme Ap SERVICE 
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a new link in the 
chain of progress tS 


for New Orleans and the Gulf Coast Co 


Forward prosperity! 
The opening of the Pontchartrain bridge has welded one more im- 


portant link between New Orleans and that rich trading territory— ) 
St. Tammany parish and the Gulf Coast. It is one more monument Wz 
to the aggressive spirit of the city—an evidence of the faith of in- bo. 
vestors the country over in the city’s future. Ha 


Pontchartrain Bridge shortens the time of travel from these towns if 
to New Orleans, making it the shopping center of twelve or more 
communities. 


Link up with this new prosper- Gu 
ity. Sell your product through sea 
the Times-Picayune alone. a 


Che Cimes-Picayune 


In New Orleans |///’ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 


Me ? Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. \ 2 
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Marketing 
Executives to 
Meet 


|= marketing executives’ con- 
ference of the American Man- 
agement Association will be held 
at Chicago from March 28 to 30. 
The program has been divided into 
two parts, the “Controlling of 
Marketing Costs,” and the “Train- 
ing of Salesmen.” At the lunch- 
eon on March 29, C. S. Sching, 
president of the Association, will 
speak on “The Relation of Mar- 
keting to National Prosperity.” 
R. L. Putnam, vice-president, A. 
W. Shaw Co., will be heard on, 
“Will the Airplane Affect Market- 
ing and How?” An outline of 
the sessions follows: 


morning session: ‘“Con- 
trolling Marketing Costs”; presiding, 
George R. Cain, Swift & Co.; “‘Control 
Points in Marketing Expenditures”, 
R. B. Flershem, vice- resident, The 
M arine Trust Co., and “The Effect of a 

ilesmen’s Compensation Plan on Mar- 

eting Costs”, RF H. Macleod, vice- 
a The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co. 

Afternoon session: Presiding, Prof. 
lames O. McKinsey, University of 
Chicago; “Objectives and Essentials of 
Costing Marketing Activities”, Willard 
: Freeland, president, Freeland & 
Warren, Inc., and “Analyzing the Costs 
f the Wholesale Function”, Gorton 
James, Chief Domestic Commerce Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. 

March 29, morning | session: Presiding, 
Waldo Emerson, a -president, Tide 
Water Oil Sales Cor: “Keeping Down 
the Extra Marketing a Hd That 
Have Grown Out of Hand-to-Mouth 


March 28, 


Buying”, Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, Institute 
rf Economics. 

Afternoon session: Presiding, George 
H. Williamson, president, illiamson 


Candy Company; “Selective Selling as 
a Means of Reducing Marketing Casts”, 
Guy C. Smith, head of commercial re- 
search department and advertising 
1anager, Libby, McNeill & Libby, and 

Selecting and Training Salesmen and 
Their Relation to Overhead and Direct 
Costs of Marketing”, James A. Whit- 
more, agency manager, Phoenix Mutual 
ife Insurance Co. 

March 30, morning session: “Train- 
ng of Salesmen”, Presiding, James H. 
Greene, director, research bureau for re- 
iil training, University of Pittsburgh; 
‘The Place of Training in Sales 
fanagement”, Paul G. Hoffman, vice- 
resident in charge of sales, Studebaker 
Corporation of America; “Training 


alesmen Who Sell to the Distributor, 
‘etailer or Consumer”, R. F. Lovett, 
anager of 
& Gamble Distributing 


sales aye The Procter 
0. 


., and P. T. 
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McDonald, executive in charge of train- 
ing, Armour & Co. 

Afternoon session: Presiding, George 
E. Whitwell, general sales manager, 
Philadelphia Co.; “Training Salesmen 
Who Sell to the Producer of Merchan- 
dise or Service’, M. E. Symonds, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; 
“Trainin the Sales Supervisor to 
Train”, H. Fogler, director of per- 
sonnel, W. T. Grant Co., and, Byron 
F. Field, supervisor of training, Com 
monwealth Edison Co. 


C. W. Ross Leaves Schaefer- 
Ross Company 


C. W. Ross has resigned as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Schae- 
fer-Ross Company, i. Rochester, 

Y., manufacturer of display mate- 
rial and direct-mail specialties, and has 
sold his interest in that company. [le 
has organized the C. W. Ross Corpora- 
tion, at Rochester, of which he will be 
president and general manager. The 
new company will manufacture anid 
sell equipment and methods for com- 
mercial photographers, engravers, lithog- 
raphers, etc. 


“Manufacturing Industries” 
Purchased by Ahrens 


Manufacturing Industries se 
by The Ronald Press, New has 
been purchased by the Ahrens Publish. 
ing Company, of that city. L. P. Al- 
ford, editor; Hagemann, manag- 
ing ‘editor, and Walter ves, advertising 
manager, will continue their connection 
with the magazine. 

A. R. Carrington, Jr., formerly East- 
ern advertising manager of actory, 
has been made business manager of 
Manufacturing Industries. 


F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson Heads 
Atlanta Business 


Wilson-Lawrenson, former 
publisher of the Atlanta Georgian, has 
een elected president of the Southern 
Mortgage Securities Corporation, At- 
latita, which will act as fiscal agent for 
the Southern Mortgage Guaranty Cor- 
a ey Chattanooga, Tenn. 

F. Woodruff, recently with the 
ax "gion. will direct the advertis'ng of 
the Southern Mortgage Securities Cor- 
poration. 


Fuller & Smith Elect Officers 


At the recent annual meeting of 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland advertising 
agency, Arthur Judson, who has been 
associated with this agency for nineteen 
years as an officer and director, was 
elected chairman of the board. Walter 
W. Fawcett, in charge of the depart- 
ment of service and also an officer and 
dinester was elected president. 

Richard Ziesing, Jr., manager of the 


media plan department and a director 
of the company, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. All other officers were re-elected. 
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Color Brings 
Four Manufacturers 
Together 


Each Manufacturer Has a Page in 
a Color Book to Be Used by Re- 
tailers, Which Shows Samples of 
Material for a Harmonious Cos- 
tume of Shoes, Dress, Coat and 
Hosiery 


OUR manufacturers of differ- 

ent materials that are necessary 
for the costume of women of to- 
day have come together to teach 
color harmony in clothes to the 
buyer through retailers. 

These four manufacturers are: 
Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., maker 
of Vici Kid leather for women’s 
shoes; Cheney Brothers, silk man- 
ufacturers; the Forstmann & Huff- 
mann Company, maker of woolen 
fabrics, and the McCallum Hosi- 
ery Company. 

Their avenue of education is a 
color book, in which each manu- 
facturer has a page. This book is 
made of four pieces of heavy card- 
board, joined together in such a 
manner that when opened each 
piece is spread out flat alongside 
of the other. When examined, 
from left to right, the complete 
story of material for one harmoni- 
ous costume of shoes, dress, coat 
and hosiery is told in one line by 
actual samples. The first page 
tells the color story of Vici Kid. 
The second page matches Vici 
leather with samples of Cheney 
silk. The third gives the proper 
color in Forstmann & Huffmann 
woolens. The fourth page gives 
samples of McCallum hosiery ma- 
terial that is in harmony with the 
preceding leather, silk and woolen 
samples. 

The idea back of this book origi- 
nated, it seems, in the Foerderer 
organization and was put into ap- 
plication by that company. Miss 
Hilda Rau, of that company, in 
describing how the idea has been 
used and how it influences the 
company’s production decisions 
from a color standpoint, says: 

“At the beginning of each sea- 
son, we consult with Cheney 
Brothers and the Forstmann & 
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Huffmann Company in order to 
find out what the leading colors 
in dresses and coats are to be. We 
then dye our leathers with direct 
reference to these shades and offer 
to the trade colors that have actu- 
ally been co-operatively created. 
For the last three seasons, the Mc- 
Callum Hosiery Company has con- 
tributed hosiery samples to the 
color card. That company’s shades 
are developed for appropriate 
wear with the textile and leather 
shades. 

“For several successive seasons, 
and with increasing importance, 
color continuity in the ensemble 
has been the basic principle of 
smartness in women’s clothes. 
Fashion has taught women. that 
there must be a harmonious color 
relationship between the ensembles 
and the accessories.” 

After pointing out how know!- 
edge gained in gathering material 
for this book helps her company 
in determining decisions on colors 
to be produced, Miss Rau then re- 
lated the primary use of the book. 
That use, as has been indicated, is 
a guide for retailers. From that 
standpoint it has several different 
purposes. It shows the retailer 
what to buy. It shows him what 
to sell. It makes it possible for 
him to speak with authority on 
color, and consequently makes it 
possible for him to stimulate inter- 
departmental sales. 


Norge Corporation Appoints 
L. W. Ward 


L. W. Ward has been appointed general 
sales manager of The Norge Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Norge electric refriger- 
ation system. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the Ward Electric Refrigerator 
Company, Buchanan, Mich., and, more 
recently was sales manager of the Abso- 
pure Frigerator division of the Genera! 
Necessities Corporation, Detroit. 


Stubbs’ Directory American 
Agency Incorporates 


Stubbs’ Directory American Agency 
has been incorporated at New York 
This concern is the sole advertising 
representative of Stubbs’ Directories, 
Ltd., of London. 

Erik Vieux is president of the new 
business. Eric Pusinelli is vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer and A. M. art, 
secretary. 
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There are 
Two Parts 
To the Story 


PART I 


Los Angeles Times is 
delivered to more homes 
than any other Los 
Angeles newspaper. 


PART II 


These homes are located 
in the Los Angeles zone! 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ce. R. J. Bidwell Company 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 




















General 
Motors Sales Up 20 
Per Cent 


ET sales of the General 

Motors Corporation for the 
year ended December 31, 1927 were 
about 20 per cent greater than 
sales reported for the previous 
year. In actual figures, net sales 
for 1927 were $1,269,519,673 as 
against $1,058,153,388 in 1926 and 
$734,592,592 in 1925. 

In sales of car units during 1927 
there were declines in Buick, 
Cadillac, Oakland and Oldsmobile. 
These declines were more than off- 
‘set by the gains in Chevrolet and 
Pontiac and the introduction of 
the La Salle. A comparison of 
sales of the various makes for the 
last three years follows: 


Passenger 

Cars 1927 1926 1925 
Buick 268,698 280,009 208,575 
Cadillac 18,639 27,489 22,773 
La Salle 16,371 
Oakland 53,922 58,537 45,380 
Pontiac 140,791 75,836 
Oldsmobile 58,016 59,536 43,935 
Chevrolet 791,870 620,364 466,485 
Commercial 
Chevrolet 209,272 111,781 45,824 
Others 5,169 1,298 2,930 
Total 1,562,748 1,234,850 835,902 


There was a large gain reported 
in the oversea sales of the com- 
pany, from 118,791 cars and trucks 
sold in 1926 to 193,830 sold in 1927. 
This business represented $98,- 
156,088 in 1926 and mounted to 
$171,991,251 the following year. 

Emphasis is placed on the fact 
that the total earnings of the cor- 
poration must not be taken as a 
measure alone of its earnings from 
motor car divisions. Motor car 
operations contribute only about 
one-half of the total profits. 

Good-will and patents are valued 
at $43,687,708 for 1927, a slight 
increase over the figure of $43,- 
570,004 reported the previous year. 
President Sloan points out that the 
charge for good-will is a relatively 
small amount. “It might here be 
repeated,” he states, “that it is be- 
lieved that this intangible asset has 
in reality a greater earning power 
and more real value, perhaps, than 
all of the tangible property of the 
corporation.” 
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John Benson Clarifies Point 
Made in His Talk to Bankers 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTrISs. 
ING AGENCIES 
New York 
Marcu 2, 1928 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In my address to the Trust Comp:ny 
Section of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in New York, February 14, re- 
ported in your issue ‘of February 2), | 
Suggested that bankers might gai: a 
first-hand appreciation of commercial 
advertising by taking a live interest in 
the advertising plans and problems of 
their commercial customers and also by 
employing commercial advertising agen- 
cies to do their own work. 

In making this statement I do not 
wish to be understood as suggesting 
that commercial advertising agents ren- 
der bankers a better service than agen- 
cies who specialize in financial adver- 
tisin Several of the latter are 
members of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, and _ while 
specializing in financial service, also do 
a varied commercial business which {its 
them to give their clients a sound view- 


point of general advertisin 
In justice to them, will” you kindly 
print this letter in your ‘ane issue? 
Joun Benson 
President 





Food Papers to Consolidate 

Beginning with the March issues, 
The American Food Journal and The 
Home Economist, both of New York, 
are to be consolidated under the name 
of The Home Economist and The 
American Food Journal. 

The Lakeside Publishing Company, 
which is owned by the same _sstock- 
holders as The American Food Journal, 
Inc., will take over all the activities 
of the latter company. In addition to 
the two publications mentioned, this 
includes “Containers and Packag ng 
Equipment,” a quarterly directory. The 
personnel of both organizations will re- 
main unchanged. 

Miss Jessie A. Knox, who has been 
director of the American Food Journal 
Institute and assistant editor of The 
American Food Journal has been made 
editor of the merged papers. 


Nichols & Shepard Appoint Ex- 
port Trade Manager 


Juan Homs has been appointed ex- 
port trade manager of the Nichols & 
Shepard Company, Inc., Battle Creek, 
Mich., manufacturer of Red River 
threshers and other farm machinery 
He was at one time export editor of 
Farm Mechanics and the American 
Builder, both of Chicago. 


A. N. Steele with Olson & 
Enzinger 


Alfred N. Steele has joined Olson & 
Enzinger, Inc., Mile ake advertising 








agency, aS an account executive. He 
formerly was director of the merchan- 
dising department of the 
Tribune. 


Chicago 
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REMEMBER the old puzzle , 


hear it, does it make a noise? 


HERE'S a puzzle for adult 


printed on a page that nobody 
sees, is it advertising? 
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Falling Irees 


in empty forests— 
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t to children: When a tree 
ls where there is nobody to 


vertisers: When copy is 


UNDAY has always been a good day for ad- 
vertising. You catch folks at home, with time 
their hands. You put your sales message up to 
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them when they are most amenable to impres- 
sion, responsive to suggestion. 

But what happens to your advertisement if it 
lands on page eighteen in the sixth section 
a4 of a whopping big bulky Sunday news- 
© | paper? Exactly! 
| That's one situation the Sunday News 
| 4 advertiser never has to worry about! 

His advertisement goes into a paper 
which is a unit. Aside from the roto- 

gravure section and the comic sheets, i 
v ‘i | isa one-section paper (unless you live in in 
‘ t 













Brooklyn, where we favor you with an 
additional Brooklyn section). Main 
news, Magazine features, automobiles, 
radio, amusements, sports, editorials—are all in 
one section! 






TS Sunday News is designed first to be read— 
an efficient Sunday newspaper that can be 
read by every reader. it has sequence in make-up 
that carries the eye through the whole paper. 

The reader as well as yourself can find your ad- 
vertisement in the Sunday News without a search 
party or snow glasses. It is situated on the main 
reading line! 

Because The News is readable, it has secured 
the largest Sunday circulation in America in less 
than four years. At the present time it has more 
than 1,470,000 circulation every Sunday. This 
circulation means reading families—not just news- 
paper buying families. 

More than fifty-eight percent of these families 
are in New York City—the /argest city circulation 
of any New York paper (863,572 copies, Feb. ‘28 
average). 

Seventeen percent of them (250,742 copies Feb. 
'28 average) are in the New York suburban area. 
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Compare these Average Sizes of 


The Sunday News has fewer pages. Smaller pages— 
about two-fifths the sizeof the old style paper page. Less 
printed surface to cover; other papers have from two 
to five times as much printed matter. Less advertising 
—by half. Consequently the advertisement has a bet- 
ter chance to be seen, to be read—in the Sunday News. 


t New York Sunday Newspapers 

< 

- 

: for the year 1927 

z (Based on figures from New Y ork Evening Post Statistical Department) 

- 

z Number Sq. in. Sq.in. | Adv. % of Adv. 

> Paper pages topage perissue linage per day 

~ NEWS 113.85 146 16,644 60,917 10.1 

£ Paper A 213.10 356 75,828 122,941 20.5 
Paper B 163.38 356 58,028 135,974 22.6 
PaperC 145.81 337 49,876 152,906 25.5 

PaperD 115.38 337 38,755 127,820 21.3 













Twenty-five percent of them are outside of New 


average). 














Tribune Tower, Chicago 





The chief disadvantage about the 
Sunday News is ours; it is ex- 
tremely economical in space. We 
have fewexcuses forsellingdouble 
trucks. And on a milline basis, 
roto or run of paper, the Sunday aé 
News has the lowest cost of any £oe=a™ 
New York Sunday newspaper. 

We urge advertisers who like to have their 
advertising read to investigate the Sunday News! 


THE & NEWS 


New York’s ‘Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 







York—the /argest country circulation of any New 


York Sunday paper (357,677 copies, Feb. ‘28 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
... key to that door 
the first thing in the morning. 














What Constitutes a Reasonable 
Retail Profit Margin? 


It Is Impossible to Approach Efficiency in Distribution Until Costs Are 
More Definitely Known and More Equitably Apportioned 


By John B. Whalley 


[ his interesting article on the 
department store and advertised 
brands, in Printers’ Ink of 
January 26, D. F. Kelly* raises the 
question of profit margins. These, 
it is claimed, are usually inade- 
quate and the department store 
attitude, im consequence, is this: 
Proper support can not be given 
to advertised brands until profit 
margins have been generally re- 
vised. To this, however, a manu- 
facturer’s first reaction is likely to 
be that the department store 
simply utilizes advertised brands 
to draw people into the store—and 
then proceeds to try to sell them 
unbranded, or private-brand, mer- 
chandise. Further, that the de- 
partment store has developed the 


price-cutting of well-known, ad- 
vertised lines to a fine art—partly 
to increase their effectiveness as 
bait, and partly to give a fictitious 


value to lesser known and un- 
branded products. 

In the circumstances many man- 
ufacturers, rightly or wrongly, 
may feel inclined to disregard the 
protests of department stores—on 
the grounds that so many adver- 
tised brands are subjected to price 
cutting anyway. So what does it 
matter to the department store 
what margin of profit is originally 
fixed? If manufacturers. did 
agree to meet the demands of de- 
partment stores, by allowing 
larger margins of profit, the only 
result, it may be argued, would be 
a further outbreak of price cut- 
ting. 

In discussing the present inade- 
quacy of profit margins on adver- 
tised brands, one notes that Mr. 

*“A Department Complains 
shout Profit Merge on Advertised 
Rrands,” by D. F. ly, President and 
General Manager, The Fair, Chicago. 


Store 


Eprtoriat. Note: Mr. Whalley for- 
merly conducted a general store at 
Kinsella, Alberta, Canada.] 


‘specified product? 


Kelly does not refer to the prob- 
lem of price cutting or mention 
its bearing on the subject he dis- 
cusses. There is, however, a cer- 
tain justification for his silence, 
as the two problems, though re- 
lated, are separate and distinct. 
Whether price cutting is an evil, a 
blessing, or a mixture of the two, 
is one debatable question. Whether 
the present profit margins on ad- 
vertised lines are adequate to cover 
the legitimate expenses of dis- 
tributors is another. 


MANUFACTURER NOT ALWAYS 
RESPON SIBLE 


The question arises from Mr. 
Kelly’s article, what constitutes a 
reasonable profit margin for a 
(Or, to use a 
less misleading term, “expense 
margin.) What is a reasonable 
margin, for the retailer, on a can 
of soup? On a pair of shoes? 
An auto tire? Silk stockings? 
At present, in the absence of any 
proper costing system or method 
of computation, we can only make 
guesses. There are certainly a 
number of lines today, however, 
which appear to carry inadequate 
margins for the distributor. It 
must be admitted that the manu- 
facturer is not always responsible, 
in any direct way, for these small 
margins. They result from vari- 
ous causes. At the same time, any 
manufacturer who stands by 
while his product is being con- 
sistently sold on an _ inadequate 
margin, and does not attempt to 
do anything about it, is adopting a 
very short-sighted attitude. 

Present margins often vary con- 
siderably on different products 
without apparent reason. The 
margin on tobacco products, for 
example, only runs about half that 
on candies and it is a little diffi- 
cult to justify so wide a differ- 
ence. Actually, of course, it 
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would be surprising if present 
profit margins did prove entirely 
satisfactory—considering the way 
in which they are determined. 
When a manufacturer fixes a re- 
sale price for his product he sel- 
dom, if ever, arrives at the figure 
by making a close investigation of 
the various expenses which are 
incurred in the process of distri- 
bution. Normal practice, of 
course, is simply to fall in line 
with the custom of the trade, to 
offer the margin that is allowed 
on competing products. 

That is to say, if 25 per cent is 
the usual margin, this is the figure 
in all probability that the manu- 
facturer adopts. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course. Occasionally 
some manufacturer, in an effort to 
secure the support of the retailers, 
may increase his margin beyond 
the usual figure. Alternatively, 
if he is creating consumer demand 
on a large scale he may take 
advantage of this to reduce the 
margin on his product. In any 
case, however, the normal profit 
margin of the industry or busi- 
ness is taken, almost invariably, 
as the basis on which to work. 
No attempt ever seems to be made 
to approach a more scientific 
method. 

The position, then, is this: Rule 
of thumb, or trade custom, rather 
than accurate apportionment, de- 
termines the size of profit (or ex- 
pense) margins. As a _conse- 
quence, some lines have to carry 
others; the consumer pays too 
much for one article, not enough 
for another. Precisely the same 
thing used to apply, of course, in 
production — until manufacturers 
began. to discover that many of 
the lines they thought were profi- 
table, and were pushing, were ac- 
tually being sold at a loss. Since 
then, through the adoption of ac- 
curate costing methods, the old 
hit-and-miss system has been ban- 
ished from the factory. Why 
should it not be eliminated from 
distribution, too? Why not use 
an accurate costing system to 


establish equitable margins for 
different products? 

This much is certain: It is im- 
possible to approach efficiency in 
distribution until costs are more 
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definitely known and more equi- 
tably apportioned. The impor- 
tance, then, of having prope rly 
computed expense margins is 
obvious. Is it possible, however, 
to estimate with any accuracy the 
costs of distribution? Is it pos- 
sible to arrive at standardized 
margins for different lines and 
businesses? To do so should be 
no more difficult than it is, by 
means of a factory costing sys- 
tem, to determine the average cost 
per unit of manufacture. It sim- 
ply necessitates a careful appraisal 
of the various expenses and risks 
involved in the distribution of the 
product <uncerned. 


ACTUAL, DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


Let us itemize the various costs 
which are actually involved, for 
example, in the retail distribution 
of a product and see just what 
they are. As the invoice price of 
a product does not usually include 
delivery, the first expense to be 
deducted from the retailer’s mar- 
gin is for freight and cartage. 
This is a cost which is dependent 
not only upon the weight of the 
product, and its rate classification, 
but upon distance from a whole- 
sale distributing center, too, and it 
is therefore a charge which has 
to be averaged. Assuming, as a 
rough estimate, that a fair aver- 
age freight allowance would be 
Y% cent per pound weight, it will 
be seen that the freight burden on 
small articles usually amounts to 
a negligible quantity. Where it 
does have to be taken into account 
is with products which are heavy, 
especially if they are also inex- 
pensive. Half a cent per pound 
weight on a can of syrup, for in- 
stance, would amount perhaps to 
5 or 6 per cent on its selling price 
—quite a slice from the usual 
grocery margin. 

The second expense is for labor 
in handling—that is, for unpack- 
ing the product and placing it in 
stock. The work of doing this 
will be found to depend almost en- 
tirely upon the weight of the prod- 
uct and it will be seen that in this 
case again the unit cost of han- 
dling any small article is likely to 
be a negligible factor. 

The third expense is a storage 
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Yes, this is a furniture store window. These stores now sell a large volume of 
tires on terms —and they're good tires, no gyps get by for long. 


Ser funny, doesn't it? Tires in a furniture 
store! But somehow or other the furniture and 
homefurnishings stores are doing it and making money. 
And they're good stores, too—Osgood's of Boston, 
Revell’s of Chicago, Victor's of Buffalo and many 
others. § There's occasion for you to stop and ponder 
whether your merchandise might find another outlet 
in this billion dollar field. § We can shorten your in- 
vestigation considerably by reason of our close contact 
with the industry, trade and consumer. Ours is the 
largest organization of its kind serving the furniture 
trade and industry exclusively. We are here to 
serve you. 


FURNITURE RECORD 
sl of Better 


for Furnishing Merchants 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





‘ 


Yor More Than 27 ‘Years The National Magazine of the Turniture Trade 
ABC ADP 
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charge—rental for the _ space 
which the product occupies in the 
store. This charge depends upon 
three factors: Upon the floor 
space which is actually, or in ef- 
fect, taken up (in the case of 
shelf goods the effective floor 
space which is occupied is very 
small), upon the rental value of 
the space, and the average length 
of time the space is occupied (a 
question, of course, of the rate of 
turnover). This is a case where 
bulk is an important factor. On 
small, quick-selling articles the 
storage charge per unit is infini- 
tesimal. On kitchen ranges— 
which take up several square feet 
of floor space, and turn over 
slowly—the storage which must 
be charged against each one 
amounts to a substantial figure. 

The fourth expense is for in- 
terest, payable on the sum of 
money invested in the product. 
This, again, is dependent on the 
rate of turnover—and, too, of 
course, on -the delivered cost of 
the product—and is often an im- 
portant factor. In the case of 
shoes, for example—where many 
different sizes, numerous models, 
and various colors, have to be 
stocked—the rate of turnover is 
bound to be slow and _ interest 
charges mount up appreciably 
every month that a product is in 
stock. 

The fifth expense is the cost of 
insurance. A retail stock must be 
insured against fire, burglary, and 
other risks and the cost of the 
premiums is certainly a legitimate 
item of business expenditure. Only, 
however, in the case of certain 
lines —such as jewelry — which 
take high rates of insurance and 
remain in stock for lengthy 
periods, is the insurance charge 
per unit likely to become an ap- 
preciable one. 

The sixth expense covers the 
cost of maintaining the product in 
good condition. This applies only 
to certain lines, but there are 
products which have to be kept 
in dust-proof cases, food products 
which have to be stored in re- 
frigerators, and the cost of such 
equipment should certainly be 


charged against them. There are 
which 


require 


products, again, 
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considerable attention—silverware, 
for example, must be cleaned at 
frequent intervals. 

We have now mentioned six 
items of expense, some of them, 
though not all, applying to every 


product. There are also certain 
losses, or sources of loss, to be 
considered. These are definite 
and in regard to many businesses, 
inevitable risks and _ provision 


should be made to cover them. 

The first risk is of loss through 
deterioration in quality. In con- 
nection with perishable foodstuffs, 
for example, the risk is consider- 
able and some loss _ inevitable. 
With canned goods, on the other 
hand, the risk may be regarded as 
practically nil. Between the two 
extremes are many products which 
show varying degrees of deteri- 
oration. White goods, for in- 
stance, become soiled, silks be- 
come spotted—for customers will 
handle them. However much care 
is taken, many lines show de- 
terioration through aging or be- 
coming shop soiled, and each year 
a proportion of every retail stock 
suffers in this way. 


LOSSES IN WEIGHING AND 


MEASURING 
The second risk is of loss 
through shrinkage in quantity. 


This arises chiefly in weighing or 
measuring. Take a hundredweight 
of any bulk product ‘and sell it 
out, a pound at a time. You may 
get ninety-eight single pounds out 
of it but are unlikely to get any 
more—unless you have been giv- 
ing underweight in a good many 
instances. Two per cent is not an 
excessive allowance for shrinkage 
in weighing out—in fact, if clerks 
are careless it is liable to run dis- 
tinctly higher. A_ similar loss 
occurs, too, in cutting up meats 
and cheese, in measuring out piece 
goods, ribbons, elastics, and so 
forth. Admittedly the majority of 
advertised products are put up 
ready for sale, but this is not in- 
variably so. There are still ad- 


vertised brands of biscuits and 
candies to be weighed out, adver- 
tised lubricating oils to be mea- 
sured. 

Thirdly, there is loss through 
depreciation in value. 


This may 
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ware, # @ PHOENIX, Ariz., March 8, 1928. Demolition 

“ fof Maricopa County court house which was started 
; six § December 1, is practically complete and the mas- 
every | sive walls of the new $1,200,000 joint city and 
oa - county building soon will be moving skyward. The 
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county voted $750,000 for the new structure and 
the city of Phoenix will invest $450,000 in the gov- 


mantled and the property sold for business purposes 
or made into a city park. County offices are now 
located in the old Presbyterian ‘church which has 
been leased for a period of 18 months. 


While the Arizona Republican's 

Circulation has Been Going Up, 

Its ey oho Rate has Been 
own! 










Rate Decrease 
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We Wish to Make 
These Facts Plain 


j a are still a few skeptics who question the 
reader interest and the reader influence of CHARM. 
The fact that it is distributed without charge to 
80,000 recipients in New Jersey leaves in their 
mind a misgiving as to the strength of its standing 
in the regard of its readers. 





Although we are confronted less and less fre- 
quently with these doubts, the challenge still de- 
serves, we think, a reply. 

We wish to make these facts plain: 


That L. Bamberger & Co.,—predominantly 
New Jersey’s leading mercantile institution— 
would not publish this magazine if it failed to 
exert, and to be known to us to exert, the influ- 
ence for which it is published. 


Charm is editorially designed to interest a chosen 
80,000 of the finest people in the Northern Nine 
Counties of New Jersey, in those things that lend 
charm and grace to living. CHARM, a distinguished 
magazine of local and society interest in New Jer- 
sey, is sent to this audience as a monthly messenger 
of good-will; but it must additionally promote an 
interest in those phases of living to which the 
store’s merchandise itself contributes. This is, to 
put it plainly, an aim governed by self-interest. 
No pretensions are made otherwise. 


We know that Cuarm succeeds in its aim, be- 
cause we have the records at hand to establish its 
direct and tangible selling influence. 


Mar. 8, 1028 
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Any person who can discern excellence in maga- 
zines, and who is at all familiar with the interests 
and activities of the people who live in this terri- 
tory can see plainly written, the self-evident inter- 
est which CHarm carries for its constituents. We 
feel assured that most, if not all of them would 


























the 

* buy Cuarm if it were not the part of wisdom for 
* us to send it to them with our compliments. 

eir But happily we do not need to rest our case for 
ing the reader interest of this audience on the evi- 


dence of CHarm’s editorial fitness. The evidence 
re- is fortified by this further point of inescapable 
Je- logic: The L. Bamberger store, transacting a 
business amounting to $34,000,000 annually, ex- 
pends a sum for advertising exceeded by few 
national advertisers—and knows singularly well 


tly how to evaluate the worth of that advertising: 
3 whether it be in the newspapers or direct-by-mail, 
to over its broadcasting station, W O R, or through 
lu- CHARM. 


This store would not bear the cost of the publi- 


-_ cation of CHarm—and in spite of our advertis- 
- ing patronage, the cost is considerable—if we did 
2 not know that it exerts for us, as publishers, a great 
- and definite influence for sales. 

T- 

_ And if it exerts such an influence for us, it must 
> : 

an for you, too. 

he 

to 


“| CHARM 


The Magazine of New Jersey Home Interests 






Sran.ey V. Grsson, Advertising Manager 









28 West 44th Street, New York 
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occur through changing fashions 
and uncertain tastes. In many 
lines a merchant has to guess the 
public’s taste, he has to’ decide 
what people want before they 
know themselves, and 100 per 
cent accuracy cannot be expected. 
Some of the patterns or colors or 
models that he orders—and many 
lines have to be bought a consider- 
able time ahead—will not prove 
popular. Things that are fashion- 
able when ordered may be out of 
date when they arrive. Again, 
with certain products, new models 
are liable to descend without 
warning, and throw existing 
stocks out of date. The latter 
have then to be sold for whatever 
they will fetch. There is another 
form of depreciation, too, which 
must be taken into account. With 
piece goods, sold by the yard, a 
loss is incurred on odd lengths and 
remnants, which have to be sold 
off cheap. With other merchan- 
dise, too, oddments and broken 
lines have usually to be cleared at 
much reduced prices. 

Fourthly, there is an inevitable 
loss with seasonal goods. Take 
the case of summer clothing. 
This has to be ordered ahead and 
it is impossible to estimate re- 
quirements with any certainty— 
the weather, for one thing, being 
a determining factor, yet an un- 
known quantity. Sometime dur- 
ing the summer, then, as much of 
the surplus as possible must be 
cleared out at a sacrifice. What- 
ever remains has to be carried 
over to the next year, with rental 
and interest charges mounting up 
the whole time. 

Finally, there are the various 
selling costs. Firstly, the cost of 
sales clerks—management—adver- 
tising displays — demonstrations— 
and so forth. Secondly, the cost 
of packing (covering bags, paper, 
twine, boxes, etc.) and of delivery. 
Thirdly, the cost of charge ac- 
counts—covering clerical work, 
interest charges, bad debts. 
Fourthly, the cost of trading in— 
as arises in the automobile and 
other businesses. Fifthly, the cost 
of after-sale service—as occurs, 
for example, with radio sets, agri- 
cultural implements, and machin- 
ery generally. 
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It would certainly be very in 
teresting if the leading manufac. 
turers of shaving soap, say, would 
jointly investigate the costs of dis- 
tributing this particular product, 
determine an equitable expense 
margin, and agree to put it ip 
operation. Greater efficiency would 
undoubtedly result, for several 
reasons. 

_ Firstly, a definite cause of frie- 
tion or misunderstanding would be 
removed, and there would be 
closer co-operation between manu- 
facturer and distributor. Secondly, 
the manufacturer would gain a 
much clearer understanding of the 
possible effects of his own policies 
and actions on the cost and effi- 
ciency of distribution. Thirdly, 
the distributor would learn much 
more of the actual costs of his 
own business, and all the lines he 
handled would gradually be placed 
on a basis of equality. Lastly, as 
the margin allowed on any specific 
product would be based on aver- 
ages, it would penalize the waste- 
ful merchant, and, at the same 
time, provide a bonus for efficiency. 


Tooth Paste Account to 
Quinlan Agency 


Dr. Johann Strasska’s_ Laboratories, 
Los Angeles, makers of Dr. Strasska’s 
Tooth Paste, have appointed the Quin 
lan Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac 
count. A national campaign, calling 
for the use of newspapers and radio, is 
planned. 


Appoints Mays-Williams 
Company 

The United Fuel Gas Company, Inc., 
Charleston, Va., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Mays-Wil- 
liams Company, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. Newspapers and direct 
mail will be used. 


Heads Advertising Counsellors 
New Office 


Warren L. Thomas has been appointed 
manager of the recently established of- 
fice at Reading, Pa., of the Advertising 
Counsellors, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Joins Jaqua Company 
Wilfred Peterson has joined _ the 
Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
direct mail and printing. e formerly 
was with the Sheldon Company, Mus 
kegon, Mich. 
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Co rrelation 


HE increasing need of correlating all 
advertising efforts is evidenced by the 


number of advertisers who are placing 
their outdoor advertising through their agency, 
in co-operation with the National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, Inc. 
In this way, the advertiser is assured that all of 
his advertising will be created by those who 
are most familiar with his needs and with what 
the advertising is expected to accomplish. 
In addition to the proper presentation of the 
message, it is necessary that the right locations 
be secured, service up-keep assured, checking 
information available, statistics prepared, and 
trade co-operation worked out. The National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc., provides 
these services. 
To further the proper understanding of Out- 
door Advertising, and how it works, the 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc., 
has prepared a presentation of this medium, 
under the title, 

““Outdoor Advertising And The Agency” 


This book just published gives in graphic, 
interesting and helpful form the sictaloaed 
facts of the Outdoor Advertising Medium. It 
is in a very real sense a textbook of Outdoor 
Advertising. 

Each agency member of the National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, Inc., has a copy of this 
book available to all its clients. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau tt 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago 
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Senator Wagner Tells How to 
Keep Tab on Unemployment 


A Specific Suggestion by the Author of a Senate Resolution Which Directs 
the Secretary of Labor to Study the Problem of the Unemployed 


By Hon. Robert F. Wagner 


United States Senator from New York 


Revs years ago we suffered an 
attack of unemployment. It 
was diagnosed as a severe case of 
post-war deflation. Thousands of 
working men throughout the coun- 
try for the first time learned to 
accept “relief.” Suffering became 
so widespread and the evidences of 
destitution became so prominent 
that the Presi- 


Writing of that conference in The 
American Federationist, Samuel 
Gompers, then president of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
said: 

“The National Conference on Un- 
employment fully justified one gen- 
eral expectation—it did not solve 
the problem of unemployment.” 

After seven 





dent calleda 
conference to 
devise methods 
of immediate 
alleviation and 
means of perma- 
nent prevention 
of the ills of un- 
employment. 
The confer- 
ence was severe- 
ly handicapped 
by a lack of ac- 
curate data. 
Very naturally, 
the first ques- 
tion asked at 
the conference 
was “How many 
are idle?” The 


this most 
problem. 





Unitep States SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

March 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I enjoyed reading the arti- 
cle you sent me in your 
letter of the 21st, as well as 
the several articles on the 
subject of unemployment 
that have appeared in recent 
issues of Printers’ INK. 

I believe that you are do- 
ing a very significant service 
in throwing open your pub- 
lication to a discussion of 


Rosert F. WAGNER. 


years, our 
knowledge of 
unemployment is 
just as mythical 
as it was in 
1921. Again we 
are suffering 
from an, as yet, 
undiagnosed at- 
tack of unem- 
ployment. But 
no one knows 
how many are 
out of work, 
where they are 
located, what 
work they can 
do, or whether 
any jobs are 
available. 


5, 1928. 


fundamental 








answers varied 
from three and 
one-half to five and one-half mil- 
lion, The report of the conference 
is most eloquent when it complains 
of the uncertainty and inaccuracy 
1f the information it was com- 
pelled to use. 

* * * “The first step in meeting the 
emergency of unemployment intelligently 
s to know its extent and character, yet 
this Conference finds itself without the 
lata even for an accurate estimate of 
he number out of work; nor is this the 
rst occasion when public conferences 
have been embarrassed by a lack of such 
necessary facts.” 

The author of the report might 
ave prophetically added “and 
ieither is this the last conference 
1o be hogtied by the absence of re- 
liable statistics.” 


Students of 
the labor prob- 
lem are fairly unanimous in blam- 
ing our industrial progress for a 
substantial portion of our wide- 
spread idleness. The machine is 
doing the work of many erstwhile 
wage-earners and is doing it more 
rapidly and more efficiently. This 
type of enforced idleness will not 
be cured by a revival in business 
activities. We must get down to 
a close study of facts and figures 
or we shall be overwhelmed by 
progressive chronic unemployment 
which will, like creeping paralysis, 
overtake first one member and then 
another of our industrial organism. 

If we have the facts, we shall 
be on our way to a solution of the 
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problem. By facts I mean precise 
information currently supplied, in- 
stead of the oratorical generalities 
with which we have in the past 
tried to lecture unemployment out 
of existence. Enforced idleness 
may be of devilish origin, but it 
cannot be exorcised by ritual. 

How can the Government keep 
track of the unemployed? The 
problem is technical and extremely 
difficult. It is for that reason 
that the resolution I have sub- 
mitted in the Senate is so limited 
in scope. It directs the Secretary 
of Labor to study that very ques- 
tion. Such study would not be 
necessary if there were some ready 
method waiting to be employed. 

A general census of the unem- 
ployed is impracticable because the 
results could not be made known 
except over very long periods of 
time. Employment and unemploy- 
ment statistics to be useful must 
be published currently and at in- 
tervals no longer than a month. 

At the present time, the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics pub- 
lishes employment statistics for 
manufacturing and Class I rail- 
roads. If this service were ex- 
tended to include agriculture, min- 
ing and quarrying, wholesaling, 
retailing, logging and lumbering, 
public utilities, public service, hotels 
and restaurants, domestic service 
and professional service, and if in 
addition it kept track of the flow 
of farm population to the city and 
of the general increase in popula- 
tion, it would give a fairly usable 
notion of the extent of unemploy- 
ment. 

A study made by the Russell 
Sage Foundation of employment 
statistics for the United States 
comes to the conclusion, however, 
that statistics of employment can- 
not measure unemployment. _ It 
may, of course, be the next best 
device available. 

The problem is technical and one 
concerning which a layman can ex- 
press an opinion only with the 
greatest caution and reserve. It 
occurs to me, nevertheless, that we 
may have to try a method resorted 
to in other fields. 

The Health Departments of our 
various cities do not count the 
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number of healthy persons to de- 
termine the number suffering from 
scarlet fever. The patient direcily 
or through his physician makes 
his presence known to the health 
authorities. Cannot the same prin- 
ciple be applied to the unemployed? 

In dealing with “unemployed” we 
do not include vagrants. Only 
those who are ready, willing and 
able to work, but are suffering 
from enforced idleness come with- 
in our definition. Cannot such per- 
sons be induced to make their 
presence known to the proper au- 
thorities? I believe it can be done. 
Likewise, employers might be per- 
suaded before letting off work- 
men to report the fact to the same 
authorities. In that way the inter- 
mediate period of unemployment 
between the old and the new job 
might be substantia‘ly reduced. 

There are probably other meth- 
ods. I have that faith in Ameri- 
can genius that I believe the prob- 
lem will be solved if tackled. The 
only purpose of my resolution is 
to begin the tackling. 


Edward VerLinden with Jor- 
dan Motor Car Company 


Edward VerLinden, recently presi- 
dent of the Peerless Motor Car Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has joined the Jordan 

otor Car Company, of that city, as 
chairman of the executive committee 
and a director. He will direct a manu- 
facturing gr am and thus will enable 
Edward am ~~ resident of the 
Jordan company, to devote more time 
to the development of es and mer 
chandising. At one time Mr. VerLin- 
den was a vice-president and a manage: 
of the General Motors Corporation. 


Changes Name of Paterson 
“Sunday Chronicle” 


The name of the Paterson, N. J., 
Sunday Chronicle has been changed 
It has become the Sunday edition of 
The Press-Guardian, in order to con- 
form more closely with its true status 
as the Sunday edition of that paper. 


Advanced by Chambers Agency 
J. H. Stumberg, of The Chambers 


Agency, Inc., New Orleans, has been 
made manager of the Detroit office of 
that agency. 


Joins Fox and Mackenzie 


C. T. Miller has joined Fox & Mac- 
kenzie, Philadelphia advertising agency. 
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Over the Top 
/ 





Advertising contracted to 
run in The Outlook dur- 
ing 1928 already totals 
$10,000 more than the 
entire volume of business 
carried last year. 


The OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th St., New York 


Francis Rurus Be._itamy, Publisher 
Wo. L. Errtincer, Jr., Advertising Manager 
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Death of Joseph Meadon 


posers MEADON, president 
of the Franklin Press, De- 
troit, and three times president of 
the Direct Mail 
Advertising Asso- 
ciation, died sud- 
denly in Detroit 
last week. He 
was found in the 
garage adjoining 
his home, the vic- 
tim of carbon 
monoxide poison- 


For the last 
eight or nine years 
he occupied a 
prominent place in 
direct advertising circles, and last 
summer at the Denver convention 
of the International Advertising 
Association it was around the 
Detroit plan of holding future 
conventions, introduced and spon- 
sored by him, that events were 
largely centered. That this year’s 
convention is to be held in De- 
troit is largely due to his efforts 
and to his conviction that the 
adoption of a plan similar to that 
followed by the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association would solve 
some of the I. A. A.’s most per- 
plexing financial difficulties. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Meadon 
was serving as chairman of the 
coming convention at Detroit. 

After a roving boyhood in Eng- 
land and in Ireland, where he was 
born fifty years ago, he came to 
the United States equipped with a 
well-rounded knowledge of print- 
ing. 

He organized the Franklin 
Press, the Franklin Offset Com- 
pany, Franklin Service, Inc., in 
Detroit, and the Franklin Lansing 
Company at Lansing, Mich. For 
five years he was editor of the 
“Graphic Arts and Crafts Year 
Book,” which he founded. 


JOSEPH MEADON 


Bank Appoints Toledo Agency 


The Ohio-Pennsylvania Joint Stock 
Land Bank, Cleveland, has pigced oe 
advertising account with the ae 
Advertising Company, Toledo, hio, 
advertising agency. 
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A. P. Moore Buys Two 
Hearst Tabloids 


Alexander P. Moore, publisher of the 
former Pittsburgh Leader, returned to 
the business newspaper publishing 
with his purchase, early this week, of the 
New York Daily Mirror and the Bosion 
Advertiser. These two tabloid news. 
papers were purchased from William 
Randolph Hearst, who, it is reported, 
also is giving consideration to the dis. 
posal of the Baltimore American, his 
third tabloid newspaper, to Mr. Moore. 

For many years Mr. ¢ was asso 
ciated with the Pittsburgh Press, which 
he left to start the Pittsburgh Leader. 
The Leader was discontinued shortly be- 
fore Mr. Moore’s intment, in 1923, 
as Ambassador to Spain by President 


— 
Meee will make his headquarters 
at New York. Associated with him on 
the Daily Mirror will be Victor Watson, 
managing editor of that newspaper, who 
leaves the Hearst organization after 
twenty years of service. The officers of 
the Daily Mirror now are: President, 
Mr. Moore; vice-president, William E. 
Moffet, and treasurer, George d’Utassy. 
J. K. Emge and J. A. Grant, who were 
associated with Mr. Moore in his Pitts- 
burgh publishing activities, will represent 
him in the management of the Boston 
Advertiser. 


To Represent New Queens 
County Daily 


Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been appointed 
national advertising representative of the 
Queens County Daily News. is is a 
newspaper started by Eugene Early, pub- 
lisher of the Queens County eekly, 
which will be continued. 

Offices of the publications are located 
at Jamaica, N. Y. William Tooker, “ 
many years with the advertising d 
ment of the Brooklyn Times, is a =. 
tising manager of the Queens County 
Dail a Mr. Early is a brother 
of J. Early, president of the 

Becdhina * ddend Union. 


Filsinger to Direct Foreign 
Sales of Royal Baking Powder 


E. B. Filsinger has erie’) as export 
manager of the Pacific Mi New York, 
to become director of foreign sales of 
the Royal Baking Powder —s New 
York. This change effective 
March 26. 

For twelve years Mr. Filsinger, as 
export manager of Lawrence & Company, 
had been directing the export sales of 
the Pacific Mills. In the early part of 
this year the Pacific Mills organized 
their own export department, the man 
+ of which was over by 

Filsinger. 


New Business at Milwaukee 


Trayton Davis, formerly Milwaukee 
y= = for Jack Carr, Inc., has started 
an advertising service at that city. 
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Evidence of present and 

future prosperity is shown 

in the news clippings re- 

produced. New roads are 

being built, new industries 

are planned, sugar fac- 

tories are active and Uncle Sam 

‘ ' plans to spend huge sums to 

/ - ae aes? cnee 7. extend harbor facilities for this 

SS Be Ae : rapidly growing agricultural and 
: “ industrial center. 


THE Bay City DAILY TIMES 


is the only daily newspaper in this prosperous community 
with a population of 53,498. This intelligent, home lov- 
ing populace has the money to buy nationally advertised 
products and can be completely covered with the Bay 
City Daily or Sunday Times. 


1 8 54 A. B. C. Net Paid Daily Aver- 
- age Circulation Year 1927 
This is the sixth of a series of advertisements "Ares. 


ing the principal cities of the Booth Newspa Area. 
atch for other announcements in next week's issue. 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
Grand Rapids Press Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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LANCE your eye down the menu card anf 

select a dish that looks appetizing to you—seff 
bass au cresson or mackerel au creosote. Then re 
mark to your luncheon companion that the macker¢ 
looks very good to you. 


Out of twenty dishes on the menu, the chances im 
mediately become two out of three that the dish yo 
named will be the dish chosen by your friend. 


But really, there is no need to try the experiment 
You have tried it—scores of times. 


You know that mere type on the printed page h: 
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ryhis Experiment 
aluncheon Today 


nly a tithe of the appeal, of the power of suggestion, 


Yo wonder that radio broadcasting is sweeping ad- 
ertising like a prairie fire. No wonder that, week by 
eek, scores of advertisers are taking advantage of 
his selling urge of the human voice that radio adver- 
ing makes available. 


V O R—through the excellence of its programs— 
e front rank of popularity with the listening-in pub- 
cin the Metropolitan District. 


en million people live in this richest of American 
arkets, nearly half of them within the range of your 


r national coverage. 


WOR, 


STANLEY V. GIBSON 
Manager, Commercial Department 


28 West 44th Street, NEW YORK 
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Why wait for an advertising 
agency to look you up? 


When you need a responsible exec- 
utive to manage a highly important 
branch of your business do you wait 
until someone drifts in “looking for a 

job” or do you seek out someone who she 


° « - else 
is making good at some task with- refes 

° gains 
in your organization or elsewhere? barg 


even 


A wise advertiser is he who does a 
not place a premium on advertising raed 
agency solicitation, but, on the con- pe 
. N 
trary, goes out to secure the services that 
- iron 

of an agency whose consistent rec- Ser 
ec 

ord of success commands confidence. “a 
phat 

spea 

tere 

but 

the 

dan 

seri 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY. al 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING whi 


228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE — 
* CHICAGO 














Let’s Be Frank and Earnest— 
Advertisingly 


rt Ticking Shoe Bags. 

The buyer says they are worth ten 
times more than they were ever marked 
(but we don’t believe it). Anyway, 
we haven’t room for them and they 
are going to be sold at each .... 75c. 
35 Flowers. 

Dress flowers that have been pulled 
around, looked over, thrown on the 
floor, returned, refused, most every- 
thing imaginable but they are -—_ 


Crazy Looking Coats $1. 

lhe man that sold us these is laugh- 
ing yet—they are blanket coats as warm 
as they sound, but the colors are so 
wild that they would make any Indian 
green with envy. 


\ HOA! Stop! Wait a min- 

ute! There must be some- 
thing wrong here. Not a word 
about “far superior to anything 
else on the market” or even any 
reference to the “Greatest bar- 
gains of the age.” This can’t be 
bargain sale advertising because 
even the dumbest member of 
George Jean Nathan’s boobus 
Americanus knows that such «a 
sale is the philanthropic adver- 
tiser’s opportunity to make “un- 
usual offerings to the public af 
great sacrifice.” 

Nevertheless, the paragraphs 
that top this article are taken 
from an advertisement of Linn & 
Scruggs, department store, at 
Decatur, Ill, They are the de- 
scriptions of some of the store’s 
offerings in its annual White Ele- 
phant Sale. Of course, strictly 
speaking, this is a subject of in- 
terest chiefly to retail advertisers 
hut there is a little lesson here for 
the national advertiser who is in 
danger of running amuck with a 
series of super-advertisements. 

Last year, this Decatur depart- 
ment store found itself with some 
vhite elephants on its hands at the 
end of the usual January clear- 
ince sale. Most of the white ele- 
phants were good items but the 
tore knew that consumers didn’t 
vant them. They had been of- 
ered on the counters of the store 
t attractive prices, and consumers 
had come, seen and turned away 


It Won’t Hurt 


with noses tilted high in the air. 

Of course, the store could have 
ordered several more pounds of 
heavy black type, made generous 
use of the words “sacrifice” and 
“bargain” and endeavored to foist 
the elephants on the public as re- 
markably beautiful and efficient 
merchandise. The management, 
however, was wise enough to 
know that consumers are getting 
pretty nauseated with overdoses 
of superlatives and exaggerated 
claims. 

Therefore, the store decided to 
be perfectly frank about the mer- 
chandise. Instead of spreading 
itself with a lot of super-advertis- 
ing, it chose rather to describe 
the merchandise much as one dis- 
illusioned buyer might describe it 
to another. It decided to take the 
public into its confidence, to tell 
consumers that the bargains were 
bargains because the merchandise 
wouldn’t sell (a fact which con- 
sumers always understand but 
which naive advertisers frequently 
believe they can conceal). 

So the first White Elephant 
sale came into being. It was 
rather hastily planned and yet the 
management found that the idea 
was a success. Consumers seemed 
to like it. No one was brought 
into the store under any misappre- 
hension and no one left shaking a 
skeptical head. So successful was 
the first sale that this year the 
store decided to run a second sale. 

The announcement of this sec- 
ond sale was a full-page advertise- 


. ment liberally sprinkled with pic- 


tures of elephants. The 


commenced this way: 


copy 


WHITE ELEPHANTS 

That’s exactly what they are—just 
plain White Elephants and we want to 
rid ourselves of them before inventory. 
Good storekeeping is like good house- 
ones —and we are poing to clean 
house ednesday of all the odds and 
ends, soiled and old things, small sizes, 
large size, out of date mg epee 
thing that we can’t use. Maybe you 
can’t use these things either but if you 
can the prices are so low that. they 
will be extra good bargains. Many 
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items are not listed so come to our 
Bargain Party—you might find just 
what you need. 


The copy then plunges into de- 
scriptions of the merchandise. A 
few samples have already been 
presented. Two others are worth 
repeating although it is difficult to 
pick out the best gems from this 
unusually frank advertisement : 


Out Gowns 
iz—Thank Goodness 


Comin 
Just 
$5 


a. 

We are afraid to say anything about 
these so-called gowns, but it’s the truth 
that they were priced up to $50, but 
you can buy them at $5. It will 
good riddance for us. 


100 Men’s Handkerchiefs. 

This is an odd lot of men’s white 
initial handkerchiefs, but we have an 
accumulation of wrong initials. Chances 
are we won’t have the initials you want, 
but they are bargains if you are lucky, 
3 for $1. 

Jack Rubottom, advertising 
manager of the store, says that 
through the sale the store was able 
to get rid of a lot of undesirable 
merchandise. The best part of 
the sale, according to Mr. Rubot- 
tom, was the fact that the store 
has yet to hear a complaint from 
a dissatisfied customer. 

It hardly seems necessary to 
draw the pretty obvious moral. 
The national advertiser can lend 
just as attentive an ear to this 
story as the retail advertiser. 
There has been so much circus 
announcing for advertised prod- 
ucts, such a great tooting of horns 
and inflating of superlatives that 
the average consumer is getting 
rather leery of loud claims that 
cannot be substantiated by the 
merchandise. Linn & Scruggs are 
not the first or only firm to prove 
that disarming fra: pays. 
Other stores have tried the same 
idea and have found it remarkably 
successful. 

Public confidence is worth a 
great deal to any advertiser, be he 
retail or national. You can’t win 
that confidence by making vocif- 
erous claims. You can win it, 
however, by the simple process of 
telling the truth about what you 
sell. The national advertiser can 
do a good job by getting this story 
over to retailers so that dealers 
are not offering 1902 models as 
being “the greatest bargains in 
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1928—all new, all up to date.” 
Such advertising reflects credit 
neither on retailer nor national ad- 
vertiser and hammers just one 
more nail into the coffin which 
threatens to enfold the believa- 
bility of advertising. 


Advertising Campaign Starts 


on Bab-O Cleanser 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc., New York, has 
started an advertising campaign on 
Bab-O cleanser which will run in maga- 
zines and_in approximately 100 news. 
papers. The newspaper advertisements 
will run 100 lines to full-page and half- 
page space and will appear at one 
week intervals. The magazine adver- 
tising will consist of half-page and full- 
page advertisements as well as color 
pages. 


Additions to Staff of 
“The New Yorker” 


Thurlow Brewer and Arthur J. 
Flattery have joined The New Yorker. 
Mr. Brewer, who has been added to 
the Western staff at Chicago, was for- 
merly with Liberty and the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company at Chicago. 3 

Mr. Piateory joins the local advertis- 
ing staff at New York. For six years 
7 has been with the New. York Daily 
News. 


American Stores Acquire 


United States Stores 

The American Stores: Company, Phila- 
delphia, has taken over the operation of 
the United States Stores rporation, 
operating a chain of 305 stores, most of 
which are located in the Northern part 
of New Jersey. With the acquisition 
of this chain, the American Stores Com- 
pany now has 2,450 stores. 


C. A. Stauffer Heads Arizona 
Publishers 


The Arizona Newspaper Publishers 
Association at its annual meeting held 
recently at Phoenix, Ariz., elected the 
following officers: President, Charles A. 
Stauffer, Phoenix Arizona Republican; 
vice-president, Folsom Moore, Bisbee 
Review and_secretary-treasurer, Ralph 
Ellinwood, Tucson Arizona Star. 


W. D. McLaughlin Joins 


Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 

W._ Dale McLaughlin, recently of 
the Chicago Regional Planning Board, 
has joined the icago office of Blanch- 
ard-Nichols-Coleman, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. 


H. P. Toler with Montreal 
Agency 
Harry Pennington Toler has joined 
the Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Montreal. He will be in the plans and 
copy department. 
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IRVIN COBB 


Entertains Smart Set’s Younger Crowd 
Every Month 


“Nothing gets old-fashioned as fast as a reputation, 
unless it is a society drama or‘an egg,” says Irvin Cobb 
in the April Smart Set. 


Back of the laugh, there’s a serious thought in that 
statement. Many fine products are losing sales through 
failure to keep abreast of the buying trend. The 
advertising pages of any publication reflect the value 
of appealing to youthful buyers. 


Advertisers realize that the needs of the younger crowd 
change almost daily. Thus, Smart Set, published “‘for 
the 4,000,000—not the 400,” produces sales at the 
lowest cost for a large number of advertisers, because 
it appeals directly to a youthful, acquisitive, unpreju- 
diced buying crowd. 





A Chain-Store Buyer Tells Why 
He Won't Accept Gift Goods 


If It’s a Salable Product Which Will Show a Profit, This Buyer Wil! 
Pay for It—If It Isn’t a Seller, He Has No Place for It 


By A. H. Deute 


gous for nothing. We 
have all been told over and 
over again that it can’t be had. 
There must be a hitch to such an 


offer. Still, most of us never give 
up looking for “something for 
nothing.” 


When a manufacturer offers a 
retailer a case of goods absolutely 
free—keep the profit—that is 
something for nothing, so it would 
seem. Most retailers would (and 
many of them do) probably ac- 
cept such an offer. But there is a 
hitch to it and retailers are dis- 
covering it. 

A buyer for a large chain-store 
organization told me where the 
hitch lies. I shall try to tell you 
just what he had to say about gift 
merchandise, in his own words. 

o£ % 


Nobody can doubt the sincerity 
of the manufacturer who says to a 
retailer: “I know my product is 
right. I know it will repeat. That 
being so, the cheapest way for me 
to convince you is to give you a 
case, provided you will put it on 
display and get behind it and re- 
order when this is gone.” That 
fairly shouts “the willingness to 
co-operate.” 

Yet I am finding it necessary to 
refuse even this manifestly gener- 
ous proposition. I feel like a most 
unsympathetic individual when I 
have to refuse such a proposition. 
I have seen the puzzled, hurt look 
in the eyes of the men who have, 


after much consideration and the . 


realization of the cost to them, 
come to me and made such offers. 
It is hard for them to see how a 
man with a chain of something 
over 100 retail stores can delib- 
erately pass up a chance to get 
for nothing a case of sonie item 
for each one of his stores. If the 
over-the-counter selling price to- 
tals $3 per case, it may well puzzle 
the outsider when the buyer passes 
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up the opportunity. One could 
hardly expect a more liberal profit. 

Still, there is hardly a day when 
I do not turn down just such a 
proposition. 

I have in mind a man who came 
to see me last week and asked to 
place a dozen packages of his 
really excellent cold cream in each 
of my stores. There was to be no 
charge for this initial distribution 

I was obliged to refuse the offer 
for this reason—the article did 
not promise to be readily salable 


PAPER PROFITS MEAN NOTHING 


We, in the business of retailing, 
have been learning of late that 
paper profit is more often than not 
a base deceiver. It all too often 
means nothing. The article which 
promises to be such a “long shot” 
is almost shouting in our ear, “But 
try to get the profit—in dollars 
and cents—in the cash register.” 

When a salesman says to me, 
“Here’s something that will show 
you 40 per cent profit,” [’m in- 
clined to say, “It may show it to 
me, but it won’t give it to me.” 

The worth-while sellers, as a 
rule, don’t show anything near 
that and they don’t have to. It is 
nice to consider long margins of 
profit, but considering is about as 
far as it goes. 4 

The money a store makes comes 
from -merchandise on the move. 
Of course there must be at least 
a little margin of profit left, but 
even that mighty little percentage 
runs into real dollars when the 
product is one that slips merrily 
along. 

I have a relative in 
grocery business. He tells me 
there are few things in his entire 
store which make him the cash 
profits he makes from bread, in 
spite of the fact that he makes a 
gross profit of only a cent a loaf. 

But when he puts $2.50 into 


the retail 
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CONSISTENT 
ADVERTISING 
GAINS 


Month after month the 
Boston Transcript piles 
up gains. Consistent 
gains. Not sporadic or 
hectic but sound endur- 
ing gains. The kind 
that come from increas- 
ing recognition of the 
Transcript’s worth—of 
the Transcript’s unique 
influence among Bos- 
ton’s best buying class. 


November gain. . 
December gain. . 
January gain. . 
February gain... 


Drives, high - pressure 
selling, have no part in 
the Transcript’s growth 
in advertising lineage. 
The growth is a natural 
consequence of the ex- 
cellence of its columns 
—of its all-around pre- 
eminence as an Ameri- 
can daily with a nation- 
wide reputation. 


4,750 lines 


. 24,186 lines 


48,057 lines 
40,731 lines 


Boston Evening Crausrript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Represertatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Boston 


New York 





Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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VOLUME THREE 


ey with this issue 
The United States Daily begins its third year 


(FS circulation has averaged more 
than thirty thousand daily since last 
September. 


Our advertising for the fiscal year just 
closed shows a total of three times that of 
the preceding year. 


To take care of our future growth, an 
addition to our present building is to be 
erected and another sextuple press has 
been ordered installed which will double 
our press capacity. 


Much of our progress has been due to the 
constant recommendation of the paper by 
thoughtful readers and to the fact that na- 
tional advertisers have recognized in The 
United States Daily a medium reaching an 
audience of intelligence and buying power, 
national in scope—a quality audience 
reachable every day. 

The United States Daily, like other daily 
publications, would not be self-sustaining 
without advertising. To cover costs of pro- 


Reprinted from the March 5 
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duction, news-gathering and distribution, 
the subscription price would have to be 
prohibitive and it was felt that a newspaper 
seeking to spread the facts of our national 
government should not be so handicapped. 


The sole purpose of the United States Daily 
is to present a complete and comprehensive 
record of the daily activities of the Govern- ° 
ment of the United States in all its branches 
without editorial opinion or comment of 
any kind. The founders of The United 
States Daily believed that such a news- 
paper would fill a distinct place in the life 
of the American people. This belief has 
been justified by the growing response of 
the people from coast to coast. 


On this anniversary, we extend our thanks 
and appreciation to our subscribers and 
our advertisers who by their continued 
recognition of its worth have assured the 
permanence of The United States Dailyasa 
national institution and are making possible 
for it an even wider area of usefulness. 


The United States Baily 


Established March 4th, 1926 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Ws invite you to see 
and try the New Cadillac 
—the finest expression of 





U c Corr 
ae emeie Nev Let us demonstrate . 


Rian Gate t how richly LaSalle merits 
its fine car standing. 











Upreacu Capmrac CoRPoRaTion 
Broadway at 62nd St, New York 
Telephone: Columbus 7700 
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“Have you seen that little rider that Cadillac is 
using on the booklet mailings to Cadillac and LaSalle 





prospects? 

“It shows that usually there is a way out of a difficulty. 
It gets around the cost and impracticability of imprinting 
a dealer’s name and address on a booklet. And it carries 
a tie-up message, too. That’s a good feature.” 

“Looks rather complicated, especially in our case with 
all of our dealers.” 

“Not too complicated. Evans -Winter-Hebb worked it 
out for Cadillac and I am writing them today about it.” 


EVANS -WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


+68) 


The business of the Evans- Winter - -Hebb organisation is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
di for the prep and prod i of which it has within itself both capable personnel end 

facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design: Art - Engraving 

Lchearpouns ond Cais Petating : Binding - Mailing 
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twenty-five loaves of bread in the 
rorning, he knows he is going to 
have $2.75 back by night. Mostly, 
it does not have to be wrapped—no 
cost of paper, no clerk’s time— 
there is no hemming and hawing 

d looking around and compar- 
ing it with some other brand. The 
next day the same $2.50 is doing 
the same job all over again and it 
will repeat four more times dur- 

g the same week. All in all, 
starting out with $2.50 on Monday 

yrning for bread, he winds up 
Saturday night with a gross of 

Now, the figuring experts can 
take pencil and paper and figure 
you either a profit or a loss on 
that sort of dealing, depending 
upon the mood they are in. But 
I'll take my chances on something 
that will let me build it up from 
$2.50 on Monday to $4 on Satur- 
lay as against the item that I can 
buy on Monday for $2.50 and 
vhich will bring me in $4 on 
Saturday if I sell it—but prob- 
ably won't. 

Look at it another way—I pay 
$500 a month for a location. At 
most I have twenty-five square 
feet of counter space available on 

hich to set goods. That counter 
space is by far the most valuable 
pace I have. Every manufac- 
turer knows that. That’s why 
they are all after it. 

Any student of retail merchan- 
dising will agree with me that $10 
per square foot for counter dis- 
play space is not an unreasonable 
value in a decently located store. 
Suppose I give that space to the 
manufacturer who gives me a 
ase of his goods free. If it’s an 
irticle which has no standing—no 
users+I’m handing myself one 
ne gift horse when I set it up 
n that choice spot. The argu- 
nent is about as sound as the one 
nade to me when I used to try 
o sell advertising space on a small 
ity daily. 

There was a shrewd and per- 
uasive individual who ran a cloth- 
ng store. I had explained that 
he best rate he could enjoy would 
ist him 40 cents an inch. 

He replied: “Now, I'l tell you. 
i'll give you all. your paper is 
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worth to me—all I can afford. 
I'll pay you 25 cents an inch and 
I’ll take 100 inches every week.” 

“It can’t be done,” I told him. 

“Young man,” was his reply, 
“You're not a business man. You 
are printing eight pages on Thurs- 
days. Those pages are not half 
full of advertising. Now, you've 
got to pay for printing those 
pages anyway. If you take along 
my 100 inches, you’ve got $25 
more. It’s like finding it. And 
what’s more, I'll give you nice 
electros for a good part of the 
space. That’s all velvet for you.” 

That is about as tenable as giv- 
ing the retailer a case of goods. 
Space costs money and each 
square inch or square foot must 
produce its fair share. Every 
merchant knows that it is no prob- 
lem to fill his choicest space with 
a wide assortment of articles 
which will accumulate dust and 
will stay there until the cows 
come home. Counter display space 
is valuable. Window display space 
is equally so. To the two of them 
must be charged the bulk of the 
rent. If that were not true, then 
why not move to some side street 
and pay less rent? We pay rent 
based on potential customers avail- 
able. So we must figure so much 
per foot and make each foot pro- 
duce on that basis when it comes 
to getting the customers and sell- 
ing them something. 


FISH-BOWL SELLING 


Many a time I have taken a 
gold-fish bowl, cgvering about one 
square foot of counter space, and 
filled it with fresh, crisp peanut 
candy. I fill the bowl many times 
during the course of a week. That 
space makes me good money by 
the end of a month because I give 
to it something salable. It doesn’t 
concern me that that fast selling 
candy costs me real money. The 
big thing is that at the end of the 
week and the month I have the 
money back with profit. Even if 


the merchandise costs me nothing 
to get into my store, it costs me at 
least $10 if it stands there a month. 

If I don’t display it, if I just 
accept it and leave it on a shelf 
or in the back of the store, then it 
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doesn’t do the manufacturer any 
good and just clutters up my store. 

I’d rather put each piece of mer- 
chandise in my stores ona straight 
business basis. If it is a salable 
article which it pays me to handle, 
then I will buy it. If it isn’t a 
seller, I haven’t any place for it. 

This thing called high-powered 
salesmanship has no doubt made a 
lot of money for a lot of people, 
but I think that it has passed its 
heyday. Merchants are coming to 
realize that what they need is more 
high-powered buying and less 
high-powered selling. I know it is 
hard for most of us to withstand 
the organized coaxing of many of 
these agreeable chaps who come to 
call upon us. One of the things 
which makes it harder for us is 
the fact that all too often we are 
not organized really to consider a 
product, and they are. 


TOO MUCH “PRICE” 


For too many years, we buyers 
have kept ourselves fed up with a 
mass of data having to do with 
profits. We have come to know 
figures. We have come to know 
a lot about discounts. We have 
learned to put up some pretty good 
sales arguments as to why we 
should have an inside concession. 
We have made ourselves experts 
in the gentle art of prying loose 
an “advertising” appropriation’ to 
offset the salesman’s discussion of 
his merchandise. We have made 
an unholy fetish of this thing 
called “price.” The big trouble 
with most of us buyers is that we 
know all about pfices but mighty 
little about the value of an article 
in terms of salability and profits. 
We ought to have a keener sales 
appreciation and then we’d have a 
sounder collection of buying mo- 
tives. We've done too much buy- 
ing on purely a price basis and too 
little on the basis of actual dol- 
lars-in-the-bank profits. 

That’s the underlying reason 
why we have listened so often to 
the sweet words of the man who 
says, “I'll give you a case for 
nothing to show you what it will 
do. All I ask is that you display 
it on your counter and give it a 
chance!” 













What could be fairer? Nothing 
wrong with such an offer except the 
fact that we are probably payin: 
more rent for the space his prod- 
uct occupies than it is worth. 

am reminded of a product 
which was offered to us on thi 
basis. I have a fair idea of it 
cost. Ten cents per unit would bh 
about right. Twelve of these wer: 
mounted on a display card whic! 
occupied seven by fifteen inche: 
and rose majestically eighteen 
inches into the air. Counting th« 
price of the display, the manufac- 
turer had an investment of not 
over $1.50. 

Against that, it was up to me to 
provide approximately $7.50 worth 
of space. At the end of the month, 
I found that exactly four of these 
things had been sold. I took in 
$2 from that space. While one 
might figure that that represented 
all profit, still I maintain that I 
spent $7.50 to get in $2. Figuring 
that out to show a profit is beyond 
me. Yet that was on merchandise 
which was given to me to show me 
what it would do. It showed me, 
all right. 

It is this sort of thing and a 
goodly group of similar ones 
which have taught me the fallacy 
of working with gift merchandise. 

Modern retailing is coming 
more and more to an appreciation 
of this fact: Merchandise that 
doesn’t move can’t possibly justify 
itself. Just insisting upon its 
moving isn’t enough. It must 
move fast enough to pay its way. 

Being a good fellow and giving 
the man a chance to put his line 
into his stores has been responsi- 
ble for many a man going much 
further in trying to produce a 
product than real conditions war- 
rant. 

“What you are saying, then,” 
a salesman, who had offered some 
gift merchandise, said to me, “is 
that you figure that an item may 
not merely cost you nothing but be 
actually worth nothing and then 
some |” 

“That’s right—no doubt about 
it,” I replied. “I might be able to 
get a case of some product for 
nothing, but if I left it standing 
on a piece of counter space which 
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costs me $5 or $6 a month, at the 
end of a month I am out that 
much plus the profit I might ‘have 
made from that spot.” 

Possibly there was a time when 
it paid the retail merchant to make 
of himself a builder of brand 
strength in his locality. We are 
not trying to settle here whether 
or not that was a good thing. It 
used to be the general practice. It 
isn’t so now. 

The retailer who tries to develop 
demand, who tries to take the time 
to teach his customers to take 
some product about which they 
know nothing, and who is. willing 
to undertake that job for an ex- 
tra 10 or 15 per cent*is_ selling his 
time at a very low price. In fact, 
he can’t afford to-do it. That is 
one reason why the man who clut- 
ters up his store with non-adver- 
tised brands, just because they 
promise a little longer percentage 
of profit, so seldom makes good. 
He isn’t getting adequate com- 
pensation for the time he spends 
on such items nor a fair interest 
on the money tied up in them. 

I can take a half dozen articles 
that people know about and have 
been taught to want, set them out 
in good positions, and make head- 
way with them. Or I can take my 
choice’ space, fill it with a group 
of articles for which there is no 
demand, but which show a long 
paper profit, and’ at the end of the 
week I haven’t got my rental back. 

One of the most interesting 
things about retailing is that we 
have a constantly changing, shift- 
ing group of manufacturers or 
producers trying to get. their’ lines 
recognized. We have, of course, 
a few outstanding lines of a 
permanent nature, but there are 
many more of those which come 
and go. And it is these latter 
ones which make things interest- 
ing. Some become real members 
of the family and. must- ‘be ‘in- 
cluded. Others never do get: their 
heads above water. The retail 
merchant must discriminate ‘nicely 
between what he takes on and 
what he passes up. He can’t re- 
fuse to consider newcomers; 
otherwise in a few years his stock 
is behind the times. He can’t take 
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on everything that looks attrac- 
tive, because in that event he clut- 
ters:lis store with too many things 
- don’t sell fast enough, if jat 
all, 

And so, more and more, the sci- 
ence, you might call it, of retail 
buying is coming to the front. I: 
is bringing about an entirely mod 
ern type of buyer—the genuine 
student of merchandise and its 
possible salability; a. type of man 
who sees merchandise as much 
from in front’ of the counter as 
from behind the counter. 


Wheatena and High Spire 
Flour Mills Consolidate 


Consolidation of the business formerly 
conducted by the Wheatena .Company, 
Rahway, N. J., maker of Wheatena 
breakfast cereal, and the High Spire 
Flour Mills, Inc., High. Spire, Pa., 
under the name of the 
ration, has been effected. 

No "change in the management is con- 
templated. The Wheatena division will 
continue the Wheatena business at 
Rahway and the High Spire Flour 
Mills division will have its financial and 
sales offices at that city. 


J. A. Smith, Jr., Advanced by 
Frank E. Davis Fish Company 


John A. Smith, Jr., 
pointed advertisin 


eatena Corpo- 


has been ap- 
and sales manager 
of the Frank avis Fish Company, 
Gloucester, Mass., fish products, suc- 
ceeding R. W. Freeman, resigned. Mr. 
Smith has been assistant advertising 
manager for the last four years. 


Appoints the John S. King 
Agency 
The WoodShovel and Tool Company, 
Piqua, Ohio, ‘manufacturer of ood’s 
Molybdenum shovels, has appointed The 
he 5 S. King Company, Inc., Cleve- 
and advertising agency, as advertising 
counsel. Business papers will be used. 


Jefferson Electric Account to 
Comrie 


The Jefferson Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of auto- 
motive, electrical and radig equipment, 
has appointed *the Frank omrie 
Company, | Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Newspaper Campaign for Vir- 
ginia Dare Wine Tonic 


Garrett & nk Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have appointed Small, Lowell, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct a 
campaign on Virginia Dare Wine Tonic. 
Newspapers are being used. 
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How many manufacturers of a tradefhr« 
marked product can you name wh« 
make advertising repetitions daily 
in every city of the United States 


STREET RAILWAYS 
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There’s Always a 
Reason 


There is always a good reason for 
business gravitating toward certain 
establishments. One reason for one 
manufacturer, another reason for 
another. 


At the writing of this advertisement 
the plant of Isaac Goldmann 
Company is running 22 hours a day. 


If asked why, we should refer you 
to the customers whose orders are 
keeping this plant running day and 
night. Their answers would give 
you the reason. 


Ssaae Goldmann Company 
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How Some Well-Known Trade- 
Marks Originated. . 


These Anecdotes Will Be Helpful to Anyone Struggling with the 
Preparation of a New Trade-Mark : 


By Horace S. Mazet 


[Eprrortat Note: What is behind 
» trade-marks of nationally known 
mpanies? Why was the present mark 
ected and what-does it mean? How 
ill we go about devising a_ trade- 
irk? These questions are asked so 
equently of Printers’ Inx that they 
nt unmistakably to a widespread 
terest not only in the artistic com- 
sition and phraseology of. prominent 

trade-marks, but also in the history back 

of them. 

Accordingly, a thorough search has 
been made into the origin and develo; 
nent of certain prominent trade-mar 
and this information is presented in the 
tory which follows.] 


TH Chesebrough Manufac- 
- turing Company was among 
the first manufacturers of oil prod- 
ucts, making kerosene oil and 
selling it under the trade name 
“Luxor” oil. Robert A. Chese- 


brough, one of the firm, believed 
that it was possible, by different 


refining methods, to retain the 
medicinal qualities of the oil, and 
he devoted much time experi- 
menting in the company’s labora- 
tories. Through refining exclus- 
ively by heat and by confining his 
clearing processes to filtering he 
finally produced the first petro- 
leum jelly. He knew he had a 
new therapeutic substance and 
proved by experiment its healing 
and curative properties. He recog- 
nized the value of his discovery 
and patented an excellent process 
for its manufacture. He showed 
further wisdom by coining at once 
a word “Vaseline” and adopting 
this as a trade-mark for his petro- 
leum jelly. This name “Vaseline” 
was a combination of the Saxon 
“Wasser” (water) and the Greek 
“Oleon” (oil)—water oil. The 
name was reasonable because it 
vas then the belief that petroleum 
ume from the decomposition of 
vater in the earth. 
* * * 

The - famous trade-mark of 
Sweet-Orr & Company, overalls, 
cates back to Decoration Day in 
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1883. On that morning, the late 
R. A. Clarke, then a road sales- 
man, found himself at Mansfield, 
Ohio. On: the street, in front of 
the hotel, he came across another 
field representative of his firm, 
and they both went inside to talk 
over business. The two young 
and enthusiastic travelers decided 
to send a greeting back to the 
home office. Instead of the usual 
letter, they took one of the pairs 
of pants which .they carried as 
samples, went over to a local pho- 
tographer and had . themselves 
photographed, each one of them 
pulling on one of the pants legs. 

When this photograph reached 
the home office it made a decided 
hit. It showed resistance to rough 
usage, and looked to the heads of 
the company like a good trade- 
mark suggestion. A drawing was 
made but instead of the two sales- 
men, three husky farmers were 
pictured on each trouser leg. Re- 
cently, three husky workmen at- 
tired in overalls were substituted 
for the three farmers, and still 
more recently the workmen were 
brought up to date. 

* * 


The well-known wood-cut by 
Timothy Cole, a copy.of Land- 
Seer’s painting, of the: trade-mark 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, was originally taken 
from the seal of the City of Hart- 
ford. The latter shows a picture 
of a hart fording a stream. As is 
so, often the case with city seals, 
there was little art value in the 
picture. Years ago someone con- 
nected with the company saw a 
copy, or perhaps the original, of 
Landseer’s “Monarch of the Glen” 
and conceived the idea of using it 
as a trade-mark. A steel engrav- 
ing, now hanging on. the . walls 
of thousands of the company’s 
offices, it, seems, was the first use 
of the picture by the company. 
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No one remembers now how 
permission to use the picture was 
obtained, but from time to time it 
was used with greater frequency 
until the company decided to adopt 
it definitely as a trade-mark. 

Dozens of designs were worked 
up around the Landseer picture, 
but in 1922, the company decided 
to go to another master who 
would crystallize the design for 
them. Timothy Cole was sought 
out in his retreat on the Hudson, 
where he had retired, having de- 
cided to do no more commercial 
work. After some negotiation, 
the artist finally consented to carry 
out one more commission and 
in a short time had produced a 
wood-cut of the “Monarch of the 
Glen.” Today the company is 
using this as its emblem. 

* * * 


That long-whiskered billy goat 
taking up most of the space on 
the trade-mark of the Great 
Northern Railroad got his job in 
an interesting way. Thirty-five 
years ago, William P. Kenney, 
vice-president and traffic director 
for the Great Northern, was a 
newsboy in Minneapolis. He be- 
lieved in crying his wares loudly 
and pushing sales energetically. 
He had to transport his own pa- 
pers to his corner and found this 
a burdensome task, particularly 
in the case of bulky Sunday edi- 
tions. So he bought an ordinary 
alley goat from another lad in 
the district, made a wagon out of 
a box, a few wooden slabs and 
some wheels. To this vehicle he 
hitched the goat and thus satis- 
factorily solved his first “long 
haul” problem. Later, however, 
Kenney’s neighbors made so much 
fuss about the goat that he 
had to sell it. He sold it to a 
certain rancher in Midvale, Mon- 
tana, and it was shipped to Mid- 
vale in anticipation of experiments 
with domesticated, Rocky Moun- 
tain goats, 

Kenney quit the newspaper busi- 
ness shortly after that and took 
up the study of telegraphy. Event- 
ually he arrived at the position 
of vice-president with the Great 
Northern, 

While traveling over the road 
with Louis W. Hill, chairman of 
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the board of directors, Mr. Ken 
ney had occasion to stop at Mid- 
vale, now known as Glacier Na- 
tional Park Station. Inquiring 
for his old friend, the rancher, | 
learned that he was dead. Tom 
Dawson, a local resident, told 
Mr. Kenney that the rancher’s 
goats had scattered all over tl 
country up to the Canadian boun: 
ary. 

Next day Mr. Kenney saw, 
standing on a high ledge, a fine 
old billy goat that brought back 
memories. The animal was a 
veritable re-incarnation of th 
goat that had hauled newspapers 
for him so many years before. 

“There,” said Mr. Kenney to 
Mr. Hill, “is the great-great 
grandson of my old billy goat. | 
couldn’t mistake that luxurious 
goatee. He couldn’t have that 
unless he inherited it from my old 
goat,” ; 

And then and there was settled 
the problem that had been per- 
plexing Mr. Hill for several years 
“Here’s our trade-mark, Bill,” 
Mr. Hill said. “No other animal 
of these mountains could better 
deserve the title than this great- 
great-grandson of your old home- 
town goat. He certainly has had 
a life filled with romance and 
adventure.” 

A member of the party made a 
snapshot of the goat, and it was 
from this original that subsequent 
drawings for the trade-mark were 
made. 

* * * 

The number “57” that is uni- 
versally linked with Heinz and 
pure food products had its origin, 
strangely enough, in New York 
City. ne day as H. J. Heinz, 
on a trip from Pittsburgh, was 
riding on the Sixth Avenue ele- 
vated in New York, he set to 
work counting how many products 
were manufactured by his com- 
pany. The figures totalled fifty- 
seven. He did not want to use 
the word “Kinds” or “Sorts” but 
finally hit upon the word “Varie- 
ties.” According to the story, he 
was so impressed with the adver- 
tising possibilities of the phrase 
“57 Varieties” that he got off at 
the 28th Street Station and went 
directly to a lithographer’s, where 
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he arranged for signs bearing the 
new-born slogan. 
* 


The trade names of the Tide- 
water Oil Company were origi- 
nated as follows, according to the 
explanation of a company official: 
“*Veedol’—This lubricant has, to 
a remarkable degree, the power to 
resist heat. How was this dif- 
ference to be visualized to a lu- 
bricant user? 

“To claim that one company’s 
oil was substantially better ,than 
another’s, especially when that 
other was a firm of international 
reputation, would not be convinc- 
ing. The announcement of a new 
kind of lubricant, on the other 
hand, would be the real news. 

“The final syllable ‘ol’ was se- 
lected because of the liquid flow- 
ing suggestion given by the con- 
sonant ‘I’ preceded by the vowel 


“The initial letter “V’ was then 
selected because it is the most 
forceful initial letter in the alpha- 
bet. It is an inverted pyramid. It is 
unusual and suggests penetration 
and power. 

“The two following letters ‘ee’ 
were then selected because they 
helped to pronounce the initial 
letter ‘V.’ 

“The consonant ‘d’ was then se- 
lected as serving as a good con- 
nective between the two vowels. 
Thus the two-syllable word “Vee- 
dol” was created.” 

It was several years later that 
the Tidewater company decided to 
develop a_ high-grade gasoline, 
trade-mark it and sell it to the 
garage trade under the name 
“Tydol”, a name somewhat more 
obvious in its derivation than that 
of its big brother “Veedol.” “The 
Veedol department chose the name 
‘Tydol’ economy gasoline,” says 
the company. “The first syllable 
ties up the product with the 
Tidewater Oil Company and the 
second, as in the case of Veedol, 
suggests that idea of flowing 
liquid. 

*- * * 

A trade-mark 135 years old was 
brought to notice in a suit to stop 
infringement of “4711” as a mark 
for cologne water, manufactured 
by Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. In 
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1792 the Mulhens family of 
Cologne, Germany, began using 
this numeral to identify “Eau d& 
Cologne” made from a family re 
cipe, and this family still control: 
the business. The product wa 
made at 4711 Glockenstrasse, Cx 
logne, and that street number wa 
adopted as a trade-mark. 
* * * 

A brand of cigarettes that wa 
popular about 1920, was the “111 
brand. Like Mulhen’s trade-mark 
this mark comes from the Ameri 
can Tobacco Company’s addres 
111 Fifth Avenue. The advertis 
ing of this cigarette also feature 
the facade of the building whic! 
provided a close tie-up. 


The Earnshaw Knitting Com 
pany, of Chicago, is the maker o 
Vanta baby garments. In the early 
days of the business, G. F. Earn 
shaw, founder of the company 
was his own salesman and hi: 
exuberant enthusiasm for the “N: 
pins, no buttons” idea enabled 
him to place the Vanta Vest on 
sale in a number of progressive 
stores, all of which have since 
built up a profitable business on 
the Vanta line. It was the pro- 
prietor of one of these stores who 
coined the trade name “Vanta.” 
In the beginning, the little vest 
had no name. This man, in spite 
of his long residence in this coun- 
try, still spoke broken English and 
when, one day, Mr. Earnshaw 
after selling him a bill of goods 
asked him to suggest a name for 
the little garment he _ replied, 
“Vell, Uneeda Biscuit is a goot 
name; vy don’t you get a name 
like dot?” 

“The biscuit company already 
has that name,” objected Mr. 
Earnshaw. 

“Sure I know dot. You don’t 
haf to use the same word; you 
can say ‘I vant a vest’.” And so 
the word “Vanta” was coined, 
and though few people know the 
origin of the name, it is, per- 
haps, as good a trade-mark as one 
could devise—short, euphonious, 
and easy to remember. 

+ 


Among other famous trade 
names of the world, it would be 
difficult to find one more fitting, 
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either in atmosphere or literal 
application, than the name “Beech- 
Nut.” When a little group of 
Canajoharie people started out 
ver thirty-two years ago to 
smoke hams and bacon in a ware- 
house forty feet square, they 
learned that the best flavor was 
achieved by curing the pork in 
the old-fashioned way, over 
smoldering beechwood, hickory 
and maple for ninety-six hours. 
Hence the name “Beech-Nut” 
which, though of peculiar fitness 
for bacon, has since become by 
extension a country-wide synonym 
for purity, flavor and genuineness 
in food products of many kinds. 
* * 


The Harvey Hubbell Electrical 
Specialties Company was looking 
for a name for its current taps. 
The name “Te-Tap-Ten” was ar- 
rived at as follows: All Hub- 
bell current taps are equipped with 
tee-slots; in building the name the 
first tandem was taken from this 
hyphenated word. The “tap” was 
taken from “current tap” and the 
“ten” came into the procession be- 
cause there are ten devices in the 
line. 

* * * 

The history of the Graybar tag 
is an interpretation of six of their 
earlier symbols. There is an in- 
terpretation of the coat of arms, 
which signified good quality; the 
clipper’s pennant, which meant 
true and trustworthy delivery, and 
the King’s seal, which pledged the 
royal word. 

There is also the discoverer’s 
staff, which tokened the blazing 
of new paths; the hall marks of 
the guild which guaranteed un- 
changing excellence, and the gal- 
leon’s sails, which spoke of the 
treasures carried from the earth’s 
far corners. To this historic com- 
pany of symbols there has been 
added the tag. The Graybar com- 
pany considers the Graybar tag as 
a sign of a pledge of responsi- 
bility, somewhat similar to the 
message of the earlier symbols, 
which a great organization owes 


to the industry it serves. 
* * * 


The story of the Macy trade- 
mark is found in an incident of 
long ago when Captain R. H. 
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Macy, then master of a ship, par- 
tially wrecked and blown from 
her course in a tropical hurricane, 
had brought his vessel safely to 
port through laying a course by 
a solitary star which appeared be- 
fore him as a guide, and which 
he accepted as an omen—a guid- 
ing star sent to succor him in his 
hour of distress. 

* * 


Listerine, the famous trade- 
mark known all over the world, 
was originated in 1879 by Jordan 
W. Lambert in St. Louis when, as 
a chemical researcher, he discov- 
ered the product after much work 
in an endeavor to find a surgical 
dressing that would replace car- 
bolic acid, a dressing then in wide- 
spread use. To the same task 
many others had devoted them- 
selves for a long while because 
of certain disadvantages of car- 
bolic acid dressing. The name 
“Listerine,” the registered trade- 
mark of the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, was adopted as a mark 
of honor to the memory of Sir 
Joseph Lister, who had discovered 
and made known the theory of 
antiseptics. 

* 

Although the Fisher Body Corpo- 
ration had been making bodies for 
quite a number of years, it did not 
advertise nationally before 1921. It 
concluded that it had an advertis- 
ing asset going to waste, and an- 
nounced in the first general adver- 
tisement that because the name 
had come to be an asset and a 
criterion of motor car manufac- 
ture, to dealers ‘and owners alike, 
the finished product of the Fisher 
Body Corporation would bear the 
imprint of the maker. It se- 
lected as its identifying mark a 
small metal plate containing a 
reproduction of Napoleon’s royal 
coach and the words “Body by 
Fisher.” Napoleon’s coach was 
selected so that the trade-mark 
might be kept entirely away from 
the style element, as the Fisher 
corporation wanted to save itself 
from the experience of some other 
prominent companies in populariz- 
ing a trade-mark with descriptive 
qualities, only to find in a few 
years that the descriptive part had 
little or nothing to do with the 
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product as the product then 
existed. 
* * * 

“Invisible casters” sounds like 
a good enough common name for 
casters and the owners of a com- 
pany making them registered the 
trade-mark “Pall Mall Invisible 
Casters.” Later, the elegant ad- 
dition of “Pall: Mall” was 
dropped. With or without it, the 
casters had no emphatic  suc- 
cess. Then one day the proprie- 
tor, H. M. Alleyn, had an in- 
spiration. The casters were little 
domes. Their merit was that they 
enable one to make furniture move 
noiselessly. In some convolution 
of his brain occurred the combi- 
nation “Domes of Silence.” Like 
the famous Greek philosopher 
who jumped out of his bath and 
said, “By thunder I have found 
it,” Mr. Alleyn knew he was on 
to a good thing—and he was. 

*” * *~ 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
of New Britain, Conn., adopted 
a dragon as a trade-mark. It was 
no mild, affable dragon, with par- 
lor manners and grand opera em- 
bellishments. It was a real terror, 
snorting fire and with the body of 
a prehistoric monster. 

In justification for choosing this 
trade-mark the company made the 
following explanation: “A trade- 
mark may be meaningless when 
not understood, but how signifi- 
cant when once it is brought out. 
Thus the meaning of the dragon 
rampant in the center of the Fafnir 
trade-mark is at first glance a bit 
obscure. But when we recollect 
that it was the mighty dragon, 
Fafnir, who, according to Norse 
folk-lore, jealously guarded the 
mythical treasure, the connection 
becomes apparent. In these mod- 
ern times, this dragon Fafnir 
symbolizes the excellence of ma- 
terial and workmanship which are 
paramount considerations in the 
manufacture of Fafnir ball bear- 
ings.” 

* * * 

The trade-mark crest of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company was 
the crest of Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac, founder of Detroit, born 
at Toulouse in 1657. So far back 
into antiquity does the history of 
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this crest go, that it is known to 
have existed at least four cen- 
turies before Columbus discovered 
America. 

* * * 

The peculiar figures on many 
famous seals or trade-marks are 
instantly recognized, but of their 
original meaning little is known. 
While, for instance, in compari 
son with the great number of de- 
signs registered in the Patent Of- 
fice those displaying heraldic sym- 
bols are few, yet thousands of 
American firms make use of his- 
toric figures, coats-of-arms and 
crests in spite of the fact that 
their interpretation is in all proba- 
bility a deep mystery. Cases of re- 
cent date amply illustrate the 
point, for more than one large 
company has discovered, to its 
chagrin and heavy financial cost, 
that its crest displays a “bar sin 
ister,” ancient symbol of illegiti 
macy. Much trouble could be 
saved by investigation at the time 
the mark is selected, if trade- 
marks are to mean anything. 





New Accounts for Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen 


The Wisconsin Mineral Aggregate As 
sociation and the Haven anufactur- 
ing Company, maker of electric ice ma 
chines, both of Milwaukee, have placed 
their ’advertising accounts with Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. 





Forhan Profits Increase 
The Forhan Company, Inc., New 
York, Forhan’s dentifrice, reports a 
net profit of $752.932 after char 
and Federal taxes, for the year ended 
December 31, 1927. This compares with 
a net profit, after charges and Federal 
taxes, of $631,204 for the corresponding 
period of 1926, and of $550,835 for 
the same period of 1925. 


A. S. Breakey with Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann 


Arnold S. Breakey has joined Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. For the last nine 
years he has been with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York, where he had been ac 
count manager and director of service 








Alcorn & Seymour Open 
Pacific Coast Offices 


The Alcorn & Seymour Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, has 
opened offices at San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Seattle, Wash. 
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Continuity in Advertising the Basis 
of O-Cedar Profits 


Sixteen Years’ Advertising Experience Shows That Momentum Once 
Gained Must Never Be Allowed to Slacken 


By D. M. Hubbard 


CFS a manufacturer begins to 
advertise, his expectations travel 
on the winds. This new force will 
make it possible for him to sell 
more of his product than he has 
sold in the past. He hopes, too, 
it will enable him to sell at a lower 
unit cost, increasing his net earn- 
ings without making it necessary 
to raise prices to the customer. 

Sometimes advertising produces 
results of this kind. Frequently 
it does not. When 


we give advertising. By that, | 
mean we refuse steadfastly to 
charge up to advertising the host 
of related expenses which help to 
sell but which are not strictly ad- 
vertising. Advertising expenditures 
with this company represent space 
in various recognized advertising 
mediums and what goes into that 
space. All other efforts to promote 
sales are charged to other accounts. 
“IT do not argue or even suggest 
that this policy 





it does not, it be- 
comes an expense 
rather than an 
economic good. 
O-Cedar adver- 


Last year 
O-Cedar 


not 


Corporation 
increase as 


would prove the 
best for others. 
But it has worked 
for us satisfacto- 
rily for a number 


the 
did 
expected. 


sales of 


tising made it 
possible for the 
company’s sales 
force to sell in 
increasing volume 
without adding 
new men to the 
force. It increased 


Accordingly, in 1928, the 
company will spend more in 
advertising than ever before. 
Why? Because its experi- 
ence over a number of years 
has proved that the way to 
buy advertising results is to 
make the effort commensu- 
rate with the size of the job 


of years. It gets 
results. The point 
is worth mention- 
ing, however, that 
no advertiser is 
likely to find a 
policy in use by 
some other com- 


the per capita use 


of O-Cedar polish at hand. 





pany which he 
can expect to 
take over in all 














and lowered the 
unit sales cost. 


Thus its advertising has not been 
an expense or an added burden, 


the company feels. The consumer 
has not paid for it. Nor has the 
company. It has paid for itself 
in the new increment of sales. 
“There are three primary reasons 
why advertising has operated in 
this way for us,” says Deane M. 
Linton, advertising director of the 
O-Cedar Corporation. “One is that 
market analysis has preceded every 
advertising step we have ever 
taken. Another and the most im- 
portant reason, I think, is con- 
tinuity in our advertising. We will 
not disturb this continuity any 
more than a railroad would destroy 
its right-of-way, for advertising 
momentum, once lost, is difficult 
and highly expensive to regain. 
The third reason is the protection 


its detail. All 
businesses are essentially similar, 
but each differs in various respects 
from all the others. What is im- 
portant is that each should shape, 
by testing, studying, borrowing and 
adapting, the policy best suited for 
its needs. Proof of its economic 
worth then becomes a matter of 
giving it a fair trial.” 

It took about four years of 
small-scale operation to get 
O-Cedar polish ready for adver- 
tising. By 1912, Charles A. Chan- 
nell, president of the company, had 
proved it would sell and repeat. 
About this time he developed a 
mop which made the application of 
O-Cedar to floors quicker and 
easier. This, with the first year’s 
advertising, doubled sales, and 
they marched ahead in great strides 
as the advertising’s identity be- 
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Fred E. Moskovics 


President of the 


Stutz Motor Car Company 


warned an audience of advertising 
men against the danger of placing 
too much reliance on big space alone 
to influence intelligent people. In the 
rural section of the American market 
it has been demonstrated that com 
plete coverage is more potent than 
big space in building for stability and 
permanence and profitable sales. The 
Farm Life group of more than a 
million families spends over two bil 
lion dollars a year. Other groups, 
served by other good farm papers, 
ought not to be neglected. They 
buy in proportion. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


Publisher 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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Add-a-pearl proves it 


for the seventh year 


GAIN—for the seventh year—the Juergens 
& Andersen Company places a full-page 
schedule for Add-a-pearl in Child Life. 


Like many other well-known products, 
Fels-Naptha, Cream of Wheat, Jell-O, Postum, 
Colgate’s, to name but a few, Add-a-pearl has 
proved what a valuable place Child Life holds 
on any magazine list. 

Add-a-pearl makes good use of Child Life’s 
display material, mailing pieces, product certifica- 
tion service—all of which are available to adver- 
tisers in Child Life. 


Over 200,000 families with good incomes 
read Child Life regularly. All are homes with 
children, of course—quantity buyers. 

Find out more! Ask your agency. Or write 
us direct. The Merchandising Bureau, Child Life, 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


CHILD LIFE 


, a. a. a tae, 


Gi §=8==RAND MCNatiy & Company 
ao Publishers 
Chicago 
noven Al | Mailing Pieces—Product 








| Certification Service—Special 
Editorial Features. ..complete 
merchandising service 
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ame better established. Mops and 
polish, which had always been 
something of a cat-and-dog line, 
icquired a new standing in furni- 
ture, drug, hardware, and general 
stores and O-Cedar pushed into a 
jozen foreign countries. Overseas 
the selling problem, while dissimi- 
ir to that at home, responded to 
idvertising that is 
fundamentally the 
same as the ad- 
vertising that has 
put O-Cedar 
products into 
about 80 per cent 
of the domestic 
retail outlets 
which sell furni- 
ture or floor pol- 
ishes. 

Up to the time 
when O-Cedar 
moved in to what 
may be called 
permanent quar- 
ters, that is, a 
plant big enough 
to house it for a 
considerable _pe- 
riod of time, the 
company’s sales 
growth was al- 
most entirely ex- 
tensive. For some 
twelve years sell- 
ing meant spread- 
ing out and open- 


ng aw domestic THE SERIES OF HEAVY STRAIGHT LINES 
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stumbled on a wonderful new sales 
opportunity for us. Would we buy 
the idea? I wrote him that prob- 
ably we would not buy it; but if 
it was anywhere near as good as 
he apparently thought it, we would 
at least consider it. If it actually 
was something we could use, we 
certainly would pay him a fair 
price. He then 
told me he was 
a trombone 
player in an or- 
chestra. In all 
his orchestra ex- 
perience, he said, 
he had never 
found anything 
to equal O-Cedar 
polish as a lubri- 
cant for trombone 
slides. Can you 
imagine us adver- 
tising and push- 
ing that as a new 
use? 

“That incident 
is worth mention- 
ing here because 
many manufac- 
ever turers lose their 
> perspective over 
the new uses illu- 
sion. A manu- 
facturer has a 
promising market 
worth exploiting 
with considerable 
thoroughness. If 


markets. Since tN EACH ADVERTISEMENT HAS BECOME he jumps at the 
1920 selling has ALMOST A SECOND O-CEDAR TRADE-MARK |yre of every 


been a matter of 

developing these markets inten- 
sively, and here perhaps more than 
in the earlier days advertising’s 
effect in building sales volume 
economically has been worth 
studying. 

“We find it necessary to keep 
our eyes on the one big market 
and O-Cedar’s relation to cleaning 
and polishing in and around the 
home,” Mr. Linton explained. “Not 
a day passes that new uses aren’t 
suggested to us in the mail. Some 
are absurd. Others may look in- 
teresting. We do not take advan- 
tage of any of them unless, as is 
rarely the case, they relate to home 
polishing use. A short time ago a 
man in Denver wrote me he had 


possible new use, 
he soon finds himself scattering his 
efforts among more markets ‘than 
he can possibly sell at a profit. 
Our idea is to keep O-Cedar in 
first place in its most logical and 
biggest market. There are some 
2,000 other polishes being sold, few 
of which are advertised. Our aim 
is lasting leadership in the biggest 
and most important field. 

“Now we could jump our volume 
of sales quickly if we listened to 
some of the advice that is con- 
stantly offered us. One way 
would be to start turning out pri- 
vate-label merchandise. That again 
is a typical illusion which occa- 
sionally misleads advertisers. We 
can afford to do nothing of the 
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kind, if O-Cedar sales are to grow 
as we expect them to grow. Ex- 
perienced marketing men say that 
no matter how good a product is, 
no matter how well it is adver- 
tised and sold, it can’t hope to get 
all the available business. No one 
questions that. There will always 
be room in any field imaginable 
for competition, but we are still 
a long way from exhausting 
O-Cedar possibilities. Consequently, 
we don’t want to dabble with pri- 
vate brands. There are still un- 
counted millions to become aware 
of our trade-mark, our advertising 
and our products. Every year sees 
new potential users being added to 
the existing market. That is one 
reason why advertising must be 
continuous.” 


THE ONLY FAIR WAY TO JUDGE 
ADVERTISING 


What an advertising investment 
produces in the way of returns de- 
pends frequently on elements which 
cannot be forecast quite as much 
as it depends on the intrinsic merit 
of the product or the manufactur- 


er’s selling efficiency. Good years 
and bad years impose themselves 
on business. To a certain extent 
business rides with conditions it 
has no hand in creating. Thus it 
is that the only fair way to judge 
the value of advertising is to take 
it over a long enough period of 
time to insure an accurate picture 
of its operations during good, bad 
and indifferent times. When the 
O-Cedar Corporation has run into 
a year of difficult selling in the 
past, that experience has not led 
it to think the situation will right 
itself by applying less selling pres- 
sure. Advertising has not been 
cut. On the contrary, when the 
job looks harder and bigger, the 
company takes the view that a 
more aggressive effort is necessary. 
Last year sales did not increase as 
expected. Accordingly, in 1928 the 
company will spend more in ad- 
vertising than ever before. Why? 
Because its experience over a 
number of years has proved that 
the way to buy advertising results 
is to make the effort commensurate 
with the size of the job at hand. 

So far as markets in the United 
States are concerned, O-Cedar 
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counts on its advertising as its 
first-line fighting unit. The sales 
force has not increased in size for 
some time. Nevertheless, it has 
been able to do better than hold its 
own in the face of active compe- 
tition. In other words, advertis- 
ing has made it possible for the 
O-Cedar sales force to work with- 
out thinking too much about imme- 
diate orders. The big majority of 
orders from jobbers and dealers 
come direct to the plant without 
passing through a salesman’s hands, 
They come, the management knows, 
because there is an effective de- 
mand for O-Cedar products on the 
part of consumers based on con- 
tinuous advertising. 

“Analysis of our product and its 
uses showed our market to be the 
woman in the American home,” 
says Mr. Linton. “Consequently, 
the backbone of our advertising is 
the women’s publications. Not a 
year since we began advertising 
has found us out of the leading 
ten publications in this field. We 
do not buy space of this kind in a 
medium for a year. When we 
buy, it is for keeps, if the publica- 
tion remains in business and main- 
tains its standards. Our view is 
that once a woman gets in the 
habit of seeing O-Cedar advertis- 
ing we must not miss reminding 
her of our products and their rela- 
tion to her daily life. 

“Of course we use other forms 
than publication advertising, such 
as outdoor mediums. This year 
we are in more than 800 news- 
papers, most of them in medium- 
sized and small towns. We move 
through various copy cycles, but 
our copy theme and trade-mark are 
just the same now as they were 
fifteen years ago. A little over a 
year ago we worked up an angle 
which stressed the manner we used 
in telling our advertising story as 
much as what we actually said. 
Merely running a series of heavy, 
straight lines across the space with 
a few words of copy above each 
line seemed to put a lot of new 
spice and life into a page. It 
was new and it gave us a style that 
became almost a secondary trade- 
mark. Once a reader saw it, 
O-Cedar advertising was identified 
for him thereafter. 
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‘AmongLosAngelesEveningPapers 
The Evening Herald 


is overwhelmingly Dominant in both 
Circulation andin Advertising 
ane Dominant in Circulation 


HER ALD The last Government Statement shows the cir- 
culation of The Evening Herald to be 206,879. 
ORD This is the largest circulation of any Daily 
Newspaper rere ns or evening) in the Entire 
West—and 77,320 greater than the next Los 

Angeles Evening Paper, 


Dominant in Local Advertising 
During 1981 The Bvening Herald carried 10,- 


pay for Local 
a This was 3, see nay lin ORE than 


the next Los Angeles Daily (a Morning 
re gp sd A ST6SO8 ee lines MORE than the sec- 
on 


Los Angeles Evening Paper, 


* 7 * ee 

Dominant in National Advertising 
The Evening Herald also carried more National 
Advertising than -. other Los Angeles Daily. 
With a total of | ed lines, The Evening 
Papers b: “7018 aoen es d th S. o ena 
an e next larges 

Evening Paper by 778,654 lines. 


Dominant in Classified Advertising 


plosgts And in Classified Advertising The Evening 
HER ALD Herald completely overshadowed both other 
les Evening Papers in 1927. With a 

RECORD total of 3,283,098 lines, The Evening Herald 

i 3. .- 914 lines MORE, or over three times 

the second evening paper, and 

1, 1399.1 142 aes MORE, or over twice as much 

as BOTH other evening papers COMBINED. 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


New York = San Francisco 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, 5 5 . J. NORRIS HILL, 
342 Madison Ave. 610 Hearst Bids. 10 Hearst Bidg. 
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“Before digressing I was talking 
about continuity. Without it there 
can obviously no cumulative 
effect of advertising, and unless an 
advertiser aims at getting this cu- 
mulative effect it is hard to see 
how he can expect advertising to 
make selling easier or less expen- 
sive. In 1912 we sold a mop for 
$1.50. Today we sell a much bet- 
ter mop to the consumer for $1. 
The new price is due almost en- 
tirely to the additional volume and 
consequent lower production cost 
brought about by advertising. Ad- 
vertising’s share of the unit sales 
cost of a given quantity of polish 
is also lower than it was then. It 
should decrease still more as ad- 
vertising teaches consumers the 
economy of buying in larger quan- 
tities, a point which we have re- 
cently begun to emphasize. 

“What should we charge to ad- 
vertising? That is a big subject 
concerning which I am going to 
say little. O-Cedar does not debit 
advertising with dealer or sales- 
promotion costs. We do not 
charge the cost of window dis- 
plays or demonstrations to adver- 
tising. We do not buy space in 
doubtful or irregular mediums and 
saddle advertising with that bur- 
den. Anything using space in rec- 
ognized mediums that affects the 
consumer’s views of O-Cedar prod- 
ucts is regarded as advertising. 
Other expenditures are charged to 
sales promotion or selling, or when 
necessary, to charity or donations. 
Thus we don’t have to guess when 
our advertising is pulling and when 
it is loafing. We know.” 

What management seeks with 
respect to advertising is relevant 
evidence that it is not an added 
expense which must be absorbed 
by the manufacturer or somehow 
passed along to the consumer. That 
evidence, O-Cedar’s experience 
tends to show, necessarily depends 
on several conditions. It is use- 
less to expect to prove anything 
about advertising with hastily 
gathered data. Only the expe- 
rience of a period of years will 
yield findings which carry weight. 
When, however, advertising is 
used over a reasonable length of 
time, when its continuity is main- 
tained rigorously and when its cost 
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‘is isolated from collateral costs 


and hence can be made the basi 
for fair comparisons—then some 
thing approaching conclusive proofs 
may be submitted for executiv 
guidance. 

The O-Cedar management wa 
criticized and scoffed at for th 
size of its early advertising ex- 
penditures by those who summaril) 
rejected the idea of mops and pol 
ish of any one manufacturer sell 
ing nationally. Later events proved 
how mistaken the carpers were 
Today advertising, though not re 
flected in the balance sheet, is one 
of the company’s most valuable 
assets. Its continuity is something 
that must be maintained, the man- 
agement believes, as the strongest 
available insurance of future sales 
and profits. 


American Paper and Pulp 
Association Elects Officers 


The American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, with headquarters at New 
York, elected the fellow officers at 
the recent annual meetin eld at that 
city: President, D. C. Everest, Mara- 
thon Pa er Mills Company, Rothschild, 

is. astern, vice-president, S. L. 
Willson, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., and Western 
vice-president, Felix Pagenstecher, 
Bryant Paper Company, alamazoo, 
Mich. 

The executive committee elected in- 
cludes: Hugh J. Chisholm, Oxford 
Paper Company, New York; E. 
Marcuse, Bedford Pulp & Paper Com 
pany, Richmond, Va.; Carter, 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Com- 
any, Nashua, N. H.; Norman W 
Jilson, Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pa.; and J. P. Hummel, Hummel- 
Ross Fibre Corporation, Hopewell, Va 


Beech-Nut Packing Sales 


Increase 
_ The net sales of the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y., were 
$22,273,805 for the year ended Decem- 


ber 31, 1927 compared with $21,820,762 
for the corresponding period of 1926, 
and $21,566.994 for 1925. The net 
profits for the year 1927 were $2,301,- 
464 after charges and Federal Taxes, 
against $2,012,222 for the same pane 
of 1926, and $2,099,243 for 1925. 


Patterson-Andress Advances 


S. A. Levyne 
S. A. Levyne, who has been with The 
Patterson-Andress Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, for seven 
years, has been made production man- 
ager in charge of typography and me- 
chanical production. 
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The house you live in, 
the school your children go to, 


the church you worship at, 





k the club you golf from, 

the railroad station you hurry to, 
the building you work in, 

: the hotel you stay at, 

the hospital where “Junior” arrived, 

» and every other building of consequence 

“ is designed by some reader of 


The Architectural Forum 


; When you reach the architect you reach 


control of every type of building operation 
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‘Play your pet Salejc 


OFFICIAL JUDGES: 


HoMER BUCKLEY 
President, Buckley, Dement & Co., and 
of National Association of Direct 
Mail Advertising Companies 
Ep SHANKS 
Dartnell Corporation 


Gove COMPTON 
Printers’ Ink 








At the three-quarters . . . now they're in the 
stretch . . . thundering hoofs, riders crouched, 
rising and falling as one with their mounts. 
Scarlet-lined nostrils . . . jockeys’ shirts of 
carmine, vivid yellow, blue of the sky, green of 
the sea, vermillion, snapping in the on of the 
wind. The last straining effort of horse and 


* * * * * * - * 


10 to 1 is a good bet any time, any pe. on 


anything. Here's a 10 to 1 shot that beats 
any youever placed. Youdon't have to play 
the one you Tike across the board either— 
bet it on the nose—10 comes back, win, 
place or show. 


* * * * * * * * 


The Great UPSCO Sales Manager's Derby 
will be run off April 2nd. Sales and Adver- 


man... avattan rises and falls rhythmicall 
here and there . . . a‘‘jock’’ booting bis mou 
over the line . . . they're bunched as they ha 
mer past the judges. Pandemonium in th 
stand. Up go the numbers. Another Derby h 
been run. New winners, new champions fort 
following year. 


* * * * * * * 


tising Managers, Business and Advertisin 
Executives riders and owners. 

A Gentlemen's Event. 

Entries must be in and posted not later th 
Saturday at Midnight, March 31st. 
Weighing-in at 2 o'clock, April 2nd. P. 
rade at 2:15. Line-up at the Barrier at 2: 
Description of entries must be outlined 
not more than 1000 words on the letterhe: 


Guaranteed Sales Contests—Plans—Stimulators—Promotion—Ideai 





thmicall 


Derby ha 


ms for th 
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of the owner's stable or the stable where he 
boards his mounts. 


There are 10 Purses and, as befits a gentle- 
men’s event, they will be made up of un- 
usua! articles of value properly and fittingly 
inscribed concerning the event, the mount 
and the rider and owner. 


To every entry there will be presented a pedi- 
gree and a history i in detail of the achieve- 
ments of the 10 winning mounts. 


’ * * * * * * * 


Enter your pet Sales Contest Idea in this 


contest of the country’s pony | Sales and 


Advertising Executives and Advertising 
Men. Write your idea on the letterhead of 
your organization, giving your title. Con- 
fine your story to 1000 words. Judges will 
select the winners and rate them from Ist to 
10th place. 


All Winners will have their choice of any 
one of the following awards suitably and 
permanently marked as a lasting reminder 
f their achievement. 


THE AWARDS 
Vilson’s Crest Quality steel shaft golf set of 
9 Matched Irons. 
Wilson's Walker Cup Model 3 matched Wood 


lubs. 


Stewart-Warner Radio Console Model No. 
50 without tubes and batteries. 


UNITED PREMIUM SALES & SERVICE CO., 


Howard Pocket Watch, thin model. 
Waltham, best model men’s wrist watch. 


Becker's Better-Bilt Shark Leather Gladstone, 
26-inch, and hand wardrobe trunk. 


Becker's Better-Bilt pacheloe’ s or family model 
best wardrobe trunk 


Heirloom Plate silver set, 72 pieces in solid 
Walnut Cabinet. 

Balkite “A” “B” and “C” Radio Battery 
Eliminator, Model “AB” 6-135. 

Trav-Ler Portable Radio complete. 

Pathex Motion Picture Camera and Projector. 
Remington Standard 1 2-gauge 5-shot Shotgun. 


If there is something else you would prefer, name it. 


The Sales Contest Idea can be any one of 
many you have. Itcanembody astunt used 
in acontest or acontest in itsentirety. If it 
has been used tell about its results and pro- 
vide, if you can, printed matter used. Be as 
clear and brief as possible. 


All entrants will receive the details of the 10 
Sales Contest Ideas winning the Awards. 


If the details are not clear to you write at 
once for more information. Your Sales Con- 
test Idea must be in by Midnight, March 
3lst. This is a short race—lasting j just 31 
days. The company is fast. If you crave 
action here itis. 10 to 1. Enter one, get 
10 of the best, the newest, the most success- 
ful Sales Contests’ Ideas. A-short, fast Con- 
test and, another one, some other time. 


INC. 


Associated with 
United Premium Sales & Service Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Executive Office: 


308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


=>. 


yo 


' Plans for Sales and Advertising Executives of every type of business 
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“De serve these 
distin euished clients 


ARCADE MANUFACTURING CO., Freeport, Illinois 

BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY, South Bend, Indiana 

GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., Chicago 

THE CHICAGO FAUCET CO., Chicago 

COLLEGE INN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Chicago 

THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., Chicago 

DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., St. Clair, Michigan 

DITTO, INC., Chicago 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO., Rockford, Illinois 

THE EMERY CANDLE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 

GENERAL REFRIGERATION CO., Beloit, Wisconsin 

HART SCHAFFNER & MARX, Chicago 

HARVEY SPRING & FORGING COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 

HUMPHREY COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Chicago 

LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Conshohocken, Pa. 

MASON FIBRE COMPANY, Chicago 

McDOUGALL CO., Frankfort, Indiana 

NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., Louisville, Ky. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 

RELIABLE TYPEWRITER & ADDING MACHINE CORP., Chicago 

RICHARDS-WILCOX MBG. CO., Aurora, Illinois 

SCHOLLE FURNITURE CO., Chicago 

SHEETS-ROCKFORD SILVER COMPANY, Rockford, Illinois 

THE SENG CO., Chicago 

SIGNAL SHIRT COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 

THE SNOW KING BAKING POWDER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 

STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., New York and Chicago 

SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., Detroit, Michigan 

TRUSTEES SYSTEM SERVICE, Chicago 

UNITED STATES GLASS CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. D. WALLACE & CO., Chicago 

WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, La Salle, Illinois 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Sudy and 
busines 8 te pe 


6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Toronto 








































Cincinnati 
Rockford 
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Price Competition in Industrial 
Advertising 


The Tendency Is to Talk Away from It 
By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


pare we have always with us. 
Among advertising problems it 
omes clese to being the lowest 
‘common denominator—as urgent 
ind inescapable in the industrial 
field as in the general consumer 
markets, or anywhere else. The 
sales argument based upon price 
ilone is as old as barter and trade 
itself, 

Only a little while ago Print- 
ers’ Ink quoted John Ruskin on 
it, but perhaps some of the indus- 
trial brethren overlooked it. Any- 
way it will bear re-quoting: 

“There is scarcely anything -in 
this world that some man cannot 
make a little worse and sell a 
little cheaper, and the buyers who 
consider price only are this man’s 
lawful prey.” 

One of the oldest and most 
nearly universal criticisms leveled 
at the purchasing agents of indus- 
try is this cry that they “consider 
price only.” They themselves have 
reached the point.where they are 
only amused by it. 

“Tt’s the oldest and most futile 
alibi of the disgruntled salesman,” 
said one leading member of the 
clan to me in the course of my 
inquiry into the question. “The 
purchasing agent who considers 
price only wouldn’t last a month 
in any industrial organization 
worthy of the name. The trouble 
is that these fellows with the 
goods of admittedly fine quality, 
that are priced just a little too 
high, won’t admit any middle 
ground between considering price 
only and not considering price at 
all. 

“Price is and always must re- 
main one big definite factor in the 
purchasing agent’s work. You 
mustn’t let it fool you into neglect- 
ing the other factors against 


which it must be checked. Some 
of us, being human, may very well 
give a little too much weight to 
price; others, likewise prone to 
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error, probably give a bit too little. 
But none of us either consider it 
exclusively or ignore it com- 
pletely.” 

The fact remains that every one 
of these purchasing agents, and 
every other man who plays any 
part in the buying part of indus- 
try’s job, are being constantly as- 
saulted by those whose products 
have nothing but price to recom- 
mend them. It is the job of the 
real industrial salesman to help 
these men steer a straight course, 
in spite of this condition, between 
the Scylla of extravagance and 
the Charybdis of cheapness; and 
it is the job of industrial advertis- 
ing -to second the salesman’s ef- 
forts in this regard. How is that 
job being handled? 


SOME EXAMPLES 


At this point I sat me down 
and commenced to search the ad- 
vertising pages of the leading 
industrial journals. Looking for 
concrete examples, I naturally con- 
centrated strongly upon those par- 
ticular fields in which, just now, I 
happen to know the price situation 
is especially acute. 

The result of this search was 
rather curious. Out of more than 
100 advertisements which I have 
reason, either from internal evi- 
dence or other knowledge of the 
situation of the advertisers, to be- 
lieve were written with the need 
of combatting the price argument 
at least partially in mind, only two 
came right out and attacked it ex- 
plicitly. 

In the others, taking them one 
after the other, and studying each 
with the others fresh in mind, you 
become almost convinced that a 
new technique in dealing with the 
price argument is being develoned. 
The trouble is that it is hard to 
make up your mind whether or 
not it is a sound technique. 

This method, if it is or can 
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fairly be called a method, seems 
to be based upon the idea of lead- 
ing the reader’s mind away from 
the price argument by, at least ap- 
parently, ignoring it; by talking 
about everything else, but in such 
a way that when the reader has 
finished, he will have, without 
knowing it, the effective answer to 
the price argument solidly im- 
planted in his mind. 

Take, for example, this from an 
advertisement of the Vacuum Oil 
Company for its industrial lubri- 
cants—and if there is any product 
in America today that is being be- 
devilled by price-cutting and qual- 
ity-shading, it is lubricating oil: 

“We take pride in doing more 
than the making and selling of 
lubricating oils; we make and sell 
results—lubrication to yield the 
largest return per dollar spent.” 

The manufacture of packing— 
for valve-stems, piston-rods, pipe- 
flanges and so on—is another field 
much overrun with cheap prod- 
ucts. But here is a Johns-Man- 
ville industrial advertisement in 
which I seem to detect ammunition 
intended for use against price 
arguments, without price once be- 
ing mentioned. 


By exclusive use of Johns-Manville 
packings many advantages are obtained. 
Among these are: ‘ 

1. Longer average life of all packings. 

2. Power saving through lessened 
friction of piston rod packing. 

3. Large savings in investment and 
trouble through on odd pack- 
ings, and carrying only a few types of 
ackings which serve all purposes. 

Italics mine.) ; 

4. Confidence in the correct function- 
ing of all Johns-Manville packings based 
on our years of engineering experience 
in this field. 


Then again, the machine-tool 
field is complicated by its own 
peculiar variant of the price prob- 
lem; the competition of second- 
hand tools which are to a very 
great extent sold “on price alone” ; 
as well as a certain amount of 
straight price-cutting on new ma- 
chinery that lacks some of the 
costly but valuable equipment fea- 
tures of the leaders in their lines. 
But you will have a hard time 
finding a machine-tool manufac- 
turer who talks plain straight 
English on this situation. 

Instead, you find copy like this 
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from the Adriance Machine 


Works, Inc.: 

Installation of these machines, which 
are entirely automatic, will not only 
save floor space required for from ten 
to twenty machines; but the press will 
pay for itself in a very short time by 
money saved in labor and by enor- 
mously increased output. 

Maybe (this is just a guess) 
that sentence would have been a 
little less awkward if the man 
who wrote it hadn’t had a thought 
in the back of his head that he 
thought it best to keep from ap- 
pearing plainly on the paper—a 
thought about the price competi- 
tion his salesmen were reporting. 

Here are a couple more that, to 
me, suggest plainly price competi- 
tion in the background, although 
nothing is directly said about it in 
either instance. The first is pub- 
lished by the Harnischfeger Cor- 
poration. 

The lines of P & H Cranes may be 
copied, but the long life and freedom 
from trouble that E & H has learned 
how to incorporate—from experience— 
cannot be equalled. Many 
Cranes over thirty-five years old are 
giving low cost service today—there are 
thousands in use that were installed 
over twenty years ago. 

_And this by the Ohio Locomo- 
tive Crane Company: 


No matter what material you have to 


handle, it will pay you to investigate 
the Ohio crane, if you want low han- 
dling cost and high efficiency. After 
purchasing an Ohio crane the first cost 
1s soon forgotten by the decreased cost 
of handling. 

The list of examples could be 
extended indefinitely, but enough 
surely have been presented to make 
the point clear. However, there is 
evidence in some of those already 
quoted, as well as in others, that 
one favorite and highly effective 
way of meeting price without 
mentioning it is the use of that 
good old stand-by—the testimonial 
type of advertisement. 

Take for instance the Vacuum 
Oil advertisement already quoted. 
Just after the paragraph before 
mentioned, it goes on to say: 

A leading automobile manufacturer 
recently made a friction test on one 
group of machines. With correct, high 
quality Gargoyle lubricants in use, fric- 
tion was reduced to a. point where in 
this one unit $500 a year is saved in 
power. 

By extending the use of these lubri- 
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ints to similar machinery throughout 

e plant an annual saving of several 

ousand dollars will result. A plant 

hich looks into the ultimate cost of 

e oils it is using discovers which oils 

e really costly, and which are really 

eap. 

Boiler superheaters belong in 
he class of apparatus that en- 

yunters all grades of price com- 
petition, because they must first 
eet and overcome the argument 

f no price at all—the question of 
etting along without them en- 
tirely—and then after that hurdle 
as been surmounted, must go on 
to demonstrate that a cheap super- 
heater would be a dear super- 
jeater for its purchaser. 

Hence the Foster Wheeler Cor- 
poration, after its general state- 
ment (in which, incidentally, it 
uses a phrase that I find is grow- 
ing in popularity among the indus- 
trial advertisers who talk about 
price by indirection—‘“investment 
value”) gets right down to brass 
tacks in this fashion: , 

In a typical small installation com- 
prising twenty-seven square feet of 
superheating surface, the chief engineer 
reports that during more than two years 
of operation the Foster Radiant Heat 
Superheaters in this plant have been 
highly satisfactory and as a result five 
idditional superheaters were recently 
dered. 

Similarly the Prat-Daniel Cor- 
poration devotes an advertisement 
to an account of the decision of 
the engineering firm of Stevens & 
Wood to install its type of air 
preheaters in a big addition to the 
Toronto Power Station of the 
Ohio River Edison Company, be- 
cause among other reasons, of the 
“high return on investment, based 
on installation and operating cost.” 
(Italics again mine.) 

Once again, it would be possible 
to go on multiplying examples 
almost indefinitely. Some of these 
testimonial advertisements go fur- 
ther than I would have believed 
it possible—because of a _ cus- 
tomer’s objections to publishing 
his book figures—in presenting 
exact, detailed statements of cash 
savings resulting from the pur- 
chase of initially high-priced 
equipment. They give names, 
dates and places. 

But to present a really clear 
and complete picture of the way 
in which industrial advertisers are 
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dealing with price arguments, and 
why, it is needful to quote the two 
who, unlike all those above, march 
right up to the price argument and 
spit in its eye. First let us hear 
from the Keasbey & Mattison 
Company : 

HOW DO YOU FIGURE COSTS? 

There is a Very Important Distinc- 
tion with a Difference. 

The cost of plastic covering for boil- 
ers and heating surfaces should be com- 
puted first by Efficiency and also by 
the uare foot anne capacity, not 
the “Price Per 


Then it goes on to present, with 
illustration, a detailed statement of 
the comparative amount of sur- 
face covered by the two Keasbey 
& Mattison brands of asbestos 
cement, per 100-pound bag, and by 
an unnamed “cheap” competing 
brand. 

That is plain talk on the price 
argument, but even plainer, if 
possible, is that published by the 
Cyclone Fence Company, adver- 
tising for industrial plant busi- 
ness: 


Should I Buy a “Cheaper”? Fence? 

Price is important—but what does it 
mean? When you buy a cheap fence 
what do you get for your money? Do 
you actually make a saving? 

To determine the economy of any 
fence you must look beyond the price 
—to the multitude of parts and variety 
of materials that go into it. And, even 
further, to the way in which the fence 
is erected. 

_ There are many methods of chea 

ing fence. Ways to cut corners, diffi- 
cult to detect. nn on materials. 
Using pick-up parts. mitting essen- 
tial items. ide-stepping efficient erec- 
tion practice. 

Know your fence before you buy. 
Know how it is built and how it will 
be erected. Then, and only then, can 
you buy fence economically. 


Now it may be dangerous to 
generalize upon insufficient data, 
but it seemed to me that I detected 
a reason, in the kind and the func- 
tions of the products which form 
the subject of these two advertise- 
ments, why in their case it was 
necessary to talk as straight from 
the shoulder as this, on price. 

Talking it over with some of the 
advertising managers behind some 
of this price-fighting industrial 
copy—not always those quoted—I 
found my theory confirmed. 

There are some industrial prod- 
ucts—fence is one of them, and 
plastic boiler covering is another 
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“investment value” of which 


—the 
is pretty nearly as elusive in the 


. balance sheet. as the investment 
value of advertising. 

Dealing with a mechanical 
stoker or a superheater, or lubri- 
cating oil or things of that sort, 
you can keep books accurately; 
you can conduct tests, and you 
can set down figures that stand 
up—so many pounds of coal 
saved, so many man-hours of labor 
at so many cents per hour, so 
much actual saving in steam wast- 
age, and so on. 

But it is harder to get concrete 
testimonial copy on the other kind 
of product. The value is there, 
you can prove it to be there; but 
you need some imagination in your 
prospective customer to enable 
him to see it; and about all the 
testimonial you can elicit from 
your actual customer, however 
well pleased he may be, is a 
statement that your fence is good 
fence (or your cement is first- 
class, or your roofing wears well). 

When you can get a real copper- 
rivetted testimonial advertisement, 
either of the comparative-test 
type or a specific, detailed report 
of actually observed savings from 
a customer, you can ignore price 
entirely and trust to the inherent 
interest and persuasive power of 
those detailed facts to turn your 
reader’s attention away from the 
“cheap” competition and keep it 
away. 

But when you have the harder 
job of selling what is to some ex- 
tent an “intangible” value for an 
extremely tangible price differen- 
tial in cold, hard dollars, the best 
help you can give your salesmen is 
to join them in talking “right out 
in meeting” about the whole sub- 
ject. 


J. A. Worsham Joins Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating 
James A. Worsham has joined the 
Williams Oil-O-Matie Heating Corpora- 
tion, Bloomington, IIl., as _ sectional 
sales manager. He will "have charge of 
territory including Ohio. Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, West irginia, 
New _ Jersey, elaware and Eastern 
Canada. Mr. Worsham was formerly 
secretary, treasurer and meral man- 
ager of The Maroa anufacturing 
Company, III. 
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New Accounts for Lord & 


Thomas and Logan 

The California Deciduous Fruit A 
sociation arid the California Vinyar: 
ists’ Association, both with headquarte: 
at San Francisco, have oy th 
San Francisco office of Lord homa 
and Logan, advertising —. to dire 
their advertising accounts. 





U. S. Mortgage and Trust 
Appoints L. A. Mershon 


LeRoy A. Mershon, for many year 
secretary of the trust company divisior 
of the American Bankers Association 
has been appointed a vice-president o/ 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York, with whom lh: 
was formerly associated. 





Commonwealth Bond Appoints 
J. T. Kelley 


John T. Kelley has been appointed 
advertising manager of the ommon 
wealth Bond Corporation, New York, 
investments. He was formerly adver 
tisiag director of the Society for Elec 
trical Development, New York. 





Join Ellis and Keilly 

Gilbert Brown and Louis P. Lemee 
have joined Ellis and Keilly, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as account 
executives. Mr. Brown for a number 
of years has been with the Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Incorporated, also of 
that city. 


Charles C. Green Agency 
Has New Account 


Johnston Holloway & Company, Phil 
adelphia, Heiskell’s ointment and medi- 
cated soap, has appointed the Phila- 
delphia ce of the Charles C. Green 
Advertising Agency to direct its adver 
tising account. 








Bert Barnett Leaves 
Friedman-Shelby 


Bert Barnett, advertising manager of 
the Friedman-Shelby branch of the In- 
ternational Shoe Company, St. Louis, has 
resigned. He had been with that com- 
pany for over eighteen years. 


George Hadlock Joins 
Blanchard-N ichols-Coleman 


George Hadlock has joined the Chicago 
office of Blanchard-Nic do Coleman, o> 
lishers’ representatives. He was for- 
merly with the Capper Publications. 


New York Office for Grand 
Rapids Agency 


Walter J. Peterson, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., advertising agency, has opened 
an office at New York. 
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QUICKENED 
INTEREST in the ARTS 











A dinner parties, the conversation often turns to Zulo- 
aga’s paintings or Duncan Phyfe furniture. America 
has become the greatest market in the world for art objects 
of variety and worth. According to a recent magazine 
article, “No other nation, during the span of a single gen- 
eration, has had so much for which to thank the generosity 
of collectors. What Napcleon did for France when he en- 
riched her with war loot won by force of arms, American 
business men are doing for their country by endowing her 
with treasures bought and paid for out of their own 


pockets.” 


INTERNATIONAL StuDIO (associated with The Connois- 
seur), with its luxury of dress and authority of interpreta- 
tion, is a continuous, magnificent exposition of the fine arts, 
and a properly conceived advertisement in this magazine 
constitutes a profitable exhibit which is in harmony with 


the spirit of the magazine and the purpose of its readers. 


INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


NEW YORK, 119 West 40th Street 
CHICAGO, 25 No. Dearborn St. BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Sq. 
LONDON, 1 Duke St., S. W. 1 MILAN, Via Bossi, 10 
SAN FRANCISCO, 822 Kohl Bldg. PARIS, 15 Rue Vernet 
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» ~~ Reserve 
Space 
NOW! 


Before It Is 
Too Late 








Outdoor 
America 


1928 National Sportsmen’s Show 


held in connection with 
Sixth Annual Convention 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


April 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1928 
AUDITORIUM 


OMAHA — NEBRASKA | 


FREE Exhibition Booths for Advertisers 7 

















WHAT EXHIBITORS SAID ABOUT LAST YEAR’S SHOW 
Marlin Fire Arms Co., T. W. Cahill, General Manager— 
“Well worth while—will surely reserve space for next year.’ 
Gold | Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co., C. E. Pugh, Advertising a 
“We believe it does us more good” than any other show we use. 


Lockwood Motor Co., P. A. Tanner, General Manager— 
“We were surprised at i size of the crowd and the interest they showed.’ 


Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., J. H. Wohlgemuth— 
“More real red- blooded sportsmen: than any other convention of its kind where 


» Outdoorl 


Owned and Published by the 
160,000 A. B. C. CIRCU 
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Do You Know 


That More Than 50,000 or 35% of the Members of 
the IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE Live within the 


OMAHA TRADING TERRITORY? 
‘Where Business Is Good’”’ 


s a manufacturer, you cannot afford to overlook this opportunity to present 
ur products first-hand to the members of the Izaak Walton League at their 
un show. The location of the 1928 Exhibition affords a convenient opportunity 
r more than a third of the League membership to attend. Thousands from the 
middle west and northwest section will visit the Show for the first time. You 
vill want to be sure your lines are represented. Some space still available. Write 
wire for further details. 
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M. A. Bercretp, Advertising Directar, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, II. 

A. J. Srocxer, Eastern Manager, 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PARTIAL LIST OF EXHIBITORS 
Who have already arranged for space at the 1928 Show 
Miscellaneous—Continued 


Hodgman Rubber Co. 
(Campers’ and Fishermen's 


Camping (Tents, 


Arms, Ammunition 
Stoves, Furniture, etc.) 


and Accessories 





All-Steel-Equip Co. 
iu Pont de Nemours & Co. 


E L 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hunter Arms Co., Inc. 
Ithaca Gun Co. 
Lefever Arms Co. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. 
Peters Cartridge Co. 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
Savage Arms Corporation 
Stevens Arms Co., 
United States Cartridge Co. 
Western Cartridge Co. 


Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. 


Auto Trailers 


Auto-Kamp Trailer Co 
Gilkison & Sons Co., E. P 


Boats and Canoes 
Acme Boat Company 
Boyd-Martin Boat Co. 
Camping (Tents, 
Stoves, Furniture, etc.) 
\lward-Anderson-Southard 

Co. 

American Gas Machine Co. 
Burlington Basket Co. 


Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 
Delco-Light Co. 


Continued 
Gold Medal Camp Furniture 
Mfg. Co. 


Hugo Mfg. Co. 

Kewaskum Aluminum Co. 
McGrew Machine Co. 

Rustic Hickory Furniture Co. 


Fishing Tackle and 
ods 


American Fork & Hoe Co. 
Ashaway Linc & Twine Mfg. 


Co. 
Creek Chub Bait Co. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. 

Pfluegers”’) 
Eppinger, Lou J. 
Gephart Mfg. Co. 
Heddon’s Sons, James 
Hobart Metal Mfg. Co. 
Horton Mfg. Co. 
Jami Co., W. 


(“The 


eit 
South Bend Bai 
Weber Lifelike iy “Co. 


Miscellaneous 
Chappel Bros. (Dog Food) 
Chicago & North Western 

Ry. Co. 
Glover Co., Inc., H. 
(Dog Remedies) 


Clay 


Equipment) 
Hupp Motor Corporation 
= Carbon Co. 
Eveready Flashlight) 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Food Pr 


ucts) 
Rail Mine Industrial Co. 
(K 


Ten Thousand Lakes Fur 


Farms 
United States Government 


Western Sporting 
Co. (Sporting Goods) 


Outboard Motors and 
Engines 


Elto Outboard a Co. 
Evinrude Motor C 

Johnson Motor Co 
Lockwood Motor Co. 


Wilson 


Wearing Apparel 


Converse Rubber Shoe Co. 
United States Rubbor Co. 


lzaak Walton League of America ~. 


LATION GUARANTEED 
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Unshackling your catalog 


from its ball and chain 


6 Sune much weight in your 
catalog is a great dis- 
advantage. 

Uncle Sam penalizes it. He 
demands more postage. He 
makes you pay for it. 

Yoursalesman detestsextra 
weight. When he starts out in 
the morning he grumbles at it. 
By theend of the day he curses 
it. At the end of a week he is 
ready to tear out as many 
pages as he dares. He makes 
you pay for extra weight. 

Does your prospect like 
weight? Not by a jugful. His 
wrist achesin protest. Heisn’t 
so anxious to look in your 
book afterall. Wherehe might 
have a dozen occasions to use 
it, herefers to it but once. You 
may get one order instead of 
twelve. He makes you pay for 
the extra weight. 

When the time comes to re- 
print your catalog, strike from 
it the shackling ball and chain 
of extra weight. 


If there is no reason why 
it must be printed on thick, 
bulky, heavy paper, there are 
excellent reasons for throwing 
off the incubus of additional 
ounces. 


Warren’s Thintext is a thin, 
strong paper. It is astonish- 
ingly light in weight, and 
practically opaque. Type and 
halftones not over 120-line 
screen print well on it. 


Abookoneinchthick printed 
on Warren’s Thintext contains 
1184 pages. Not only is this 
paper compact, but it is pro- 
portionately light in weight. 


If your catalog is to be 
mailed—or if it must be car- 
ried by salesmen—or if it 
must be held in the hand of 
your prospect for some time 
—you can make it much more 
profitable 
by print- 
ing it on 
Warren’s 
Thintext. 


S. D. Warren Company, 101 Miik Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING 


PAPERS 
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A Study of Farm Co- 
operatives 


HE recent announcement by 
the Department of Agriculture 

{ a publication entitled “Agricul- 
iral Co-operative Associations, 
larketing and Purchasing, 1925,” 

rather timely in view of the late 

ecision of the Supreme Court of 
he United States upholding the 
ilidity of the laws under which 
hese “co-ops” function. A brief 
eview of this decision appeared in 
last week’s issue of Printers’ INK. 
\“Supreme Court Okeh’s Farm 
Co-operative Marketing Law,” 
page 103.] 

The author of the book is R. H. 
Elsworth, of the Division of Co- 
operative Marketing of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The in- 
formation contained in the volume 
was obtained from 10,800 active 
co-operative farm organizations 
ind from 1,375 which have ceased 
to operate. The book is known 
as Technical Bulletin 40-T and 
may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. 


W. D. Smith with Monarch 
Metal Products 


Willard D. Smith, vice-president of 
he Yost Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
1as joined the Monarch Metal Products 
Company, also of that city, manufacturer 
f Monarch metal and Tac-Ezy weather- 
strip. Ile will be director of sales of 
hoth the Monarch company and the Gen- 
eral Weatherstrip Company. 


Little Rock Chamber Plans 
State Campaign 

Part of a $100,000 fund recently raised 
for public movements by the Little Rock, 
Ark., Chamber of Commerce will be 
used for an advertising campaign to 
familiarize the people of Arkansas with 
the advantages of their own State. Ad- 
vertising will be limited to State pub- 
lications. 


W. H. Rogers Joins Indian- 
apolis Agency 


William H. Rogers has been appointed 
sales manager for Sidener Van _ Riper 
& Keeling, Inc., Indianapolis advertis- 
ing agency. He has been with the 
Curtis Publishing Company for six 
years, with headquarters in Cleveland. 
He was at one time Western sales man- 
ager of the Beaver Board Company. 
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Wheel Manufacturer to Cease 
Confusing Use of “Buick” 


The Federal Trade Commission re- 
ports that a manufacturer of automo- 
bile wheels has agreed to discontinue the 
use of the word “Buick” in advertising 
a product heretofore desi ated as 

“Buick resilient wheels.” i¢ com- 
pany is in no way connected with the 

uick Motor Company, Flint, Mich., 
whose use of the word “Buick” in ad- 
vertising its motor cars antedates by 
many years the use of the word “Buick” 
by_the respondent company. 

The Commission held that the re- 
spondent’s use of the word caused con- 
fusion in the minds of the purchasing 
— regarding the products of the 

uick Motor Company and those of the 
manufacturer in question. The ape 
of the manufacturer is not revealed, 
is customary in stipulation preneedingh. 


Competition Causes Danish 
State Railways to Advertise 


Continued operating deficits, which 
have been greater in 1927 than in 1926, 
have caused the Danish State Railways 
to start an advertising campaign. This 
is their first use of advertising and has 
heen started to offset the falling off 
in both passenger and freight revenues 
and also the keen competition offered 
by motor buses and trucks. This in- 
formation is contained in a statement 
by Vice-Consul Ellis A. Johnson, sta- 
tioned at Copenhagen and published in 
the “Foreign Market Bulletin” of the 
Specialties Division of the Department 

Commerce. 


Cincinnati Real Estate Board 
Starts Advertising Forum 


An advertising forum has_ been 
started by the multiple listing division 
of the Cincinnati Real Estate Board. 
P. G. Cloud, sales manager of the 
Frederick A. Schmidt Company, realtors, 
at that city, is chairman. The forum 
will discuss various advertising pro 
cedures in the real estate field. 


Industrial Accounts to R. E. 
Lovekin Agency 


The Frederick Iron & Steel Company, 
Frederick, Md., manufacturer of pumps. 
and the’ Otto Engine Works, Phila- 
delphia, stationary Diesel engines, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
the R. E. Lovekin Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, advertising agency. 


Opens Commercial Art Studio 
at New York 


Maxwell Bauer, formerly of Bauer 
& Nathan, New York, has started a 
commercial art business at that city, 
under the name of Maxwell Bauer- 
Artists. He was formerly with the 
Bartlett-Orr Press and the Ksrow Press, 
both of New Yor 
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Some More 
“Thou Shalt Nots” for 
Trade Associations 


RADE associations are al- 

ready burdened with restric- 
tions which drastically limit their 
activities. To these, two more 
have been added by the Federal 
Trade Commission. And, while 
these two last straws may not 
break the camel’s back, they will 
certainly help to weigh down an 
excessively heavy load. 

The respondents are an unin- 
corporated association consisting 
of twenty-five members. The 
case against the association was 
disposed of by stipulation and 
therefore the names of those in- 
volved were not revealed. 

It appears that at a meeting of 
the group, certain rules were 
adopted which were referred to as 
“trade regulations.” Among other 
things, these regulations provided 
for certain arbitrary or fixed 
freight allowances between cer- 
tain points of shipment. In other 
words, these rates, instead of be- 
ing based on the distance of the 
haul or the scheduled cost of 
transportation were fixed in ac- 
cordance with certain arbitrary 
principles laid down by the as- 
sociation. This, the Federal 
Trade Commission believes, con- 
stitutes an unfair method of com- 
petition and the association has 
agreed to withdraw the regulation. 

The second practice objected to 
had to do with an outline of terms 
of sale adopted by the association, 
which provided for the. following 
uniform terms and conditions: 


Three months from date of invoice, 
provided settlement is made by trade 
acceptance within ten days from the 
first of the month next following date 
of shipment. For cash payment within 
the time specified, in lieu of trade ac- 
ceptance, 1 per cent discount per month 
will be allowed from date of such pay- 
ment to the date trade acceptance an 2 
have matured. All inyoices become due 
on the tenth of the month next follow- 
ing date of shipment if not settled pre- 
viously by trade acceptance or cash. 
Interest will be char, on all overdue 
accounts. Delays in transportation do 
not alter these terms of sale. With the 
foregoing understanding as to settle- 
ment, invoices rendered between Sep- 
tember 15 and February 1 will carry 
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the latter date except in case of in- 
voices covering goods shipped on du- 
plicate orders for fall and winter re- 
quirements of goods of previous year’s 
manufacture, which class of shipments 
carry no advance dating. 


The association has promised 
to be good and will no longer act 
in concert with regard to trans- 
portation or terms of sale regu- 
lations. 


A. F. Oakes Heads 
Charles Francis Press 


Augustin F. Oakes, for twelve years 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Charles Francis Press, New York, 
and for thirty-four years associated with 
that company, has been made president 
and general manager. He succeeds 
Charles Francis, who becomes chairman 
of the board. 

John A. Wilkens, second vice-presi- 
dent, becomes vice-president and trea- 
surer. Norman R. Metcalf has been 
elected to the office of vice-president in 
charge of sales. He was formerly 
sales manager. S. Percival Lathrop 
was re-elected secretary. 


A. R. Bartlett Appointed by 
Hearst Papers 


The Los Angeles Examiner, 
Francisco Examiner, Seattle, Wash., 
Post-Intelligencer and the Oakland, 
Calif., Times, which comprise the 
Hearst morning newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast, have appointed Allan R. 
Bartlett as advertising representative 
at Detroit. 


P. J. Hanlon Leaves Mutual 
Tobacco Corporation 


P. J: Hanlon has resigned as pgesi- 
t : 


dent of the Mutual Tobacco Cor 
tion, New York, to become associated 
with Surprenant & Company, investment 
bankers, also of that city. He was 
formerly vice-president of the American 
Tobacco Company and of the P. Loril- 
lard Company. 


Aviation Account to 
James Houlihan, Inc. 


The Rankin School of Aviation and the 
Rankin Airport, Portland, Oreg., have 
appointed the Portland office of James 
Houlihan, Inc., advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. Busi- 
ness papers will be used. 


Advanced by Stratford Press 


Theodore A. Louis, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager of The Stratford 
Press, Cleveland, has been elected 
president, succeeding W. J. Raddatz, re- 
signed. 

_ William L. Cope, a sales representa- 
tive of this company, has been made 
secretary-treasurer and sales manager. 
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CRITERION SERVICE 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 


Who Uses It? 


A partial list of well-known advertisers on Criterion 


8x4 foot neighborhood-shopping-corner posters, cover- 


ing selected markets economically and continuously. 


Anuewuser - Buscu 
Armour & Co. 
Becper Trunk & BaGGace 
BLEACHETTE 
Borpen’s Mi.xs 
Catumet Baxinc Powper 
Camet CIGARETTES 
Carnation Mix 
CHESTERFIELD CIGARETTES 
Cuicaco Heratp & EXAMINER 
CLIMALENE 
C. N. DuisinrecTant 
Coca - CoLa 
ComMonweEa tT - Epison Co. 
D & C Propucts 


Enpicott - JouNson SHoEs 





Hecxer’s Four 
H-O Horney’s Oats 
Jewer Tea 
Mair Povcn Tosacco 
Morninc Sip Corree 
Municipat GasoLtine STATIONS 
Otp Dutcn CLEANSER 
PizepMonT CIGARETTES 
Puriran Mart Extract 
St. Lours Grose - Democrat 
SNowDRIFT 
Orto Stau.’s Meat Propucts 
Sun - Map Rarsins 
Voct’s Meats 
Warp’s Breap & Cakes 


Waictey’s Gum 


Many other national advertisers, and just under 1,000 
local advertisers, in every part of the United States. 
Criterion Service is installed “to-order.” 


Send for This Portfolio 


Even if only to be proper- 

ly informed you should 
have it. It tells what Criterion 
Service is, so you can judge 
what it does—specifically ap- 
plied to your selling. Maybe 
you will think of a new way to 
use the medium; maybe we can 
suggest one. It can be made to 
fit any territory, any sales plan. 
GrayBarR BuitpiInc New York 
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This Question of 
Contests 


FisHER-WILSON 
Sr. Louis, Missourt 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: , r 

I would very much appreciate if you 
could give me references ww aiuC.es Liat 
have appeared in Printers’ Ink Weekly 
or MonTHLy on contests. By that I 
mean where a manufacturer has offered 
to the public through advertising, cash 
awards for the best treatise on subjects 
pertaining to the manufacturer's prod- 
ucts. 

I am also interested in information 
on prize contests conducted by associa- 
tions. : 

Will appreciate your sending me this 
information as quickly as it is possible 


for you to do so, 
W. C. Savace. 


RINTERS’ INK has published 

a number of articles on con- 
tests, describing the contests used 
by leading advertisers in all classes 
of periodicals and newspapers. All 
these articles point out certain defi- 
nite lessons. 

First, the advertiser should 
be sure his contest is so planned 
that it will not create ill-will 
among disgruntled losers. 

Second, some kind of ac- 
knowledgment should be sent to 
all contestants so that they will 
know that their entries have been 
received. 

Third, a list of prize winners 
should either be sent to all con- 
testants or published in the same 
publications which were used to 
announce the contest. 

Fourth, advertisers should 
investigate carefully to determine 
whether their contest rules con- 
form with the regulations of the 
Post Office Department. 

Fifth, all of the rules should 
be absolutely clear and free from 
ambiguities. 

Sixth, the advertiser should 
be quite sure that the money ex- 
pended on the contest cannot be 
better expended in some other 
type of advertising effort—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


New Account for Whipple 


& Black 
The Brooks Lawn Sprinkling Sys- 
tem, Detroit, has appointed Whipple & 


Black, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Magazines and direct mail will be used. 
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Green & Van Sant Acquire 


J. M. Daiger Agency 

The Green & Van Sant Company, 
Baltimore, advertising agency, has 
taken over the advertising business of 
J. M. pu & Company, Inc., of that 
city. J. M. Daiger, founder of the 
Daiger agency, is retiring from the ad- 
vertising business. 

The following members of the Daiger 
agency will join the Green & Van Sant 
company: J. P. Daiger and Joseph M. 
Lalley, who will join the copy staff and 
Robert E. Daiger, who becomes a mem- 
ber of the media and space department. 


W. A. Vonderlieth with “Wall 
Street News” 


Walter A. Vonderlieth, for the last 
five years circulation manager of the 
Christian Herald, New York, has joined 
the New York Wall Street News in a 
similar | capacity. He was _ formerly 
circulation manager for Forbes and 
McCall’s Magazine. 


P. K. Babcock Joins “The 
Christian Science Monitor” 


Preston K. Babcock has joined the 
advertising staff of the Boston office of 
The Christian Science Monitor. For the 
last year and a half he had been with 
the Boston Post and was at one time 
with the Julius Mathews Special Agency 


E. J. Chappell Leaves Hascall 
Paint Company 


E. J. Chappell has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of The ascall Paint 
Company, Cleveland. manufacturer of 
Hascall’s Topkoter, Thermalite, etc. He 
had been with that organization for 
twenty-two years. 


New Account for Superior 
Advertising Service 


_ Chadwick & Trefethen, Portsmouth, 
N, _ manufacturers of angle blade 
and aligning reamers, have appointed 
the Superior Advertising Service, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising account. 


Blaisdell Gates to Direct 
Nachman Sales 


Blaisdell Gates, advertising manager 
of the Nachman Sprin Wilied Company. 
Chicago, maker of achman spring 
units, has been appointed sales manager. 
He will continue to direct the advertis- 
ing of the company. 


Samson Tire & Rubber Ap- 
points Smith & Ferris 


_ The Samson Tire & Rubber Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, manufacturer of 
Samson tires and tubes, has placed its 
advertising account with Smith & Fer- 
ris, advertising agency of that city. 
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“75,000 Panhandle Cattle 
Bring Over $5,000,000! 





Prices today in the great 
cattle district of the South- 
west centering at Amarillo, 
Texas, are higher than the 
record peaks of the World 
War. 


In a few February weeks 
alone, sales immediately 
around Amarillo totaled 
over $5,000,000—un born 
calves selling for as high as 
$45! 


OKLAHOMA CITE 


MOWSTON 


SANANTONIO 


The recent heavy 

rains assure an 

abundance of 
grass—in addition to mak- 
ing certain a wheat crop 
for the largest acreage in 
history. 
This great new empire has 
been in the “‘white’’ on eco- 
nomic maps almost continu- 
ously for two years—and 
1928 bids fair to be better 
than 1926 and 1927. 


The Amarillo Globe-News is the way 


to this rich market of 


intelligent, 


white Americans. An inquiry to learn 
your particular advertising opportunity 
will receive an informative response. 


Amarillo Globe-News 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 
National Representatives 
TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 


New York 


\ 


Chicago 


Kansas City 
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A few hard ones— 


One of the daily services performed by PRINTERs’ 
Ink is the answering of questions on almost every 
conceivable phase of advertising, merchandising and 
business practice. There are also many asking for in- 
formation on general topics. 


Among these inquiries which come to us through 
the mail, telegraph or with direct contact there are 
questions that cause brain disturbances. 


A few typical “nuts” that were given to us to crack 
in one week were: 


Suppose all chain stores were under one manage- 
ment would they do as much business as they are 
now doing under competitive management? 


What is the annual consumption of pickles and pre- 
serves in this country? 


Are banks replacing newspaper advertising with 
direct mail advertising or vice versa? 


How much should I charge for a newspaper adver- 
tisement clipping service? 


How much should we pay a good copy writer? 


Can you give the name of a typographer who can set 
advertisements in foreign languages? 


Advise us the names of best magazines in which 
to advertise for salesmen calling on department 
stores. 
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How shall we advertise to illiterates? 


What percentage of inquiries received by mail order 
houses are turned into profitable business? 


What is the origin of “30”? It is used by print- 
ers and newspaper men and means the end. 


Can a sales plan be protected so that competitors 
wiil be unable to adopt it? 


Is it better to try to revive interest in an old brand 
or is it more advisable to create a new brand? 


How much money is spent annually for advertising? 


How much merchandise is sold by chain grocery 
stores? 


What is the best way of obtaining a list of cigar 
smokers ? 


PRINTERS INK does not profess to be able to an- 
swer every inquiry received but we like to have mer- 
chandising problems and questions submitted. 


During January, 1928, the Research Department 
answered 1310 inquiries. Last year 13,045 requests 
for information were handled by Printers’ INK. It 
is a matter of gratification that so many readers come 
to us with their problems. 


For the convenience of our subscribers binders for both publications are 
sold at cost. Weekly binders, $1.25 a piecemMonthly binders, $2.00. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Avenue New York City 
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MACHINERY, 


the New Messiah 


—an authorized interview 
with HENRY FORD 


Wuart of the American home? Is it in danger? Is it going 
to pieces? Henry Ford gives his answers to these questions 
in the first of four authorized interviews he has granted 
the Forum. The first is in March. He looks ahead to the 
time when men can be repaired like boilers, when man in 
one of his mental states can know what goes on in other 
planets—an interview that proves the timeliness and news. 
interest of Forum articles. 

As further proof, there’s the debate, “Should the Gov- 
ernment Keep Hands Off Super-Power,” by Dr. Frank 
Bohn and Norman Hapgood, also in the March Forum. 
And articles on city noise, skyscrapers, roots of college 
evils—as well as the first instalment of a $7500 prizc 
biographical novel, “Hill Country,” that promises to 
increase subscriptions as did the just-finished novel 
“Disraeli,” by André Maurois. 

Look through any Forum table of contents, you find 
subject-matter of a similar stimulating interest. Adver- 
tisers are using the Forum with excellent results. Judge 
if the Forum public is not your kind of public too. 


Edited by 441 Lexington Ave. 
HENRY GODDARD LEACH New York 


FORUM 














The Dangers of Permitting Another 
to Use Your Trade-Mark 


Unless the Contract Is Carefully Drawn Up, the Original Owner May 
Find Himself Left Out in the Cold 


} REQUENTLY a manufacturer 
finds it advisable to permit an- 
ther firm to use his trade-mark. 
\ contract is drawn up. The 
rights, privileges and limitations 
if both parties are given. Every- 
thing appears to be shipshape— 
intil the contract expires. Then 
the manufacturer owning the trade- 
mark may find—unless his contract 
has bess expertly conceived—that 
he has signed away part, and per- 
haps even all, of the exclusive 
rights he had in his mark. It will 
be seen, then, that there are few 
occasions calling for more extreme 
care than when one draws up a 
contract which permits another to 
use his trade-mark. 

Let’s get down to cases. 

The Checker Cab Manufactur- 
ing Corporation is the plaintiff. 
[he Green Cab Company, et al., 
defendant. The court is the Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, Eastern Division. 

The plaintiff is a manufacturer 
of taxicabs. About 90 per cent 
of the cabs it manufactures are 
shipped with a checker border. 
This border represents its trade- 
mark. No other manufacturer is 
using the same trade-mark and 
while there appears to be some 
doubt as to whether the “plaintiff 
has or can establish a dominating 
trade-mark in the checker border, 
even as a manufacturer’s evidence 
of origin,” the court decided that 
that was a question which did not 
need to be decided at the moment. 

Instead, the court said: “Con- 
ceding that plaintiff has a valid 
manufacturer’s trade-mark in said 
checker border and may protect 
the same against other like manu- 
facturers, whether its right so to 
do entitles plaintiff to prevent the 
use of said checker border as a 
local symbol of service, presents a 
different question.” 

It appears that on April 29, 1923, 
the Checker Cab Manufacturing 
Company introduced into the city 
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of Cleveland one of its standard 
taxicabs with the checker border. 
On May 18, 1923, an agreement in 
writing was made with the Green 
Cab Company. The single taxi- 
cab operated by the Checker cor- 
poration through the latter’s local 
organization, known as the Mogul 
Checker Cab Company, was trans- 
ferred to the Green Cab Company. 
In addition, the Green Cab Com- 
pany bought from the Checker 
company forty-nine standard taxi- 
cabs, known as the Standard 
Checker Cab, but without the 
checker border. The defendant 
adopted a green color scheme to 
identify its taxicab service. 

It received and operated the 
forty-nine new cabs without the 
border and the one taxicab with 
the checker border until August 
1923. “Plaintiff succeeded by that 
time in inducing defendant to paint 
the checker border on these forty- 
nine cabs.” According to the 
court, the Green Cab Company 
“did not agree that it would take 
them off after the expiration of 
the contract or in the event it 
should cease to use exclusively 
plaintiff’s taxicabs.” 


AGREEMENT RENEWED FOR AN 
ADDITIONAL TWO YEARS 


This agreement was renewed in 
substantially the same form on 
April 22, 1925, for an additional 
term of two years. In the latter 
part of 1926, the parties disagreed 
about the price of certain addi- 
tional cabs. In March, 1927, 
shortly before the expiration of 
the two-year period, the defendant 
bought elsewhere fifty-two taxi- 
cabs and put the same into service 
in its taxicab fleet, painted with 
its characteristic green color, 
name, and other identifying marks, 
and including the checker border. 

The question that now arises is 
whether the defendant may use 
the checker border on cabs which 
it has not purchased from the 
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Checker Cab Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. On this point, the court 
said: “Plaintiff does not contend 
that defendant was required by 
the terms of either written agree- 
ment or otherwise to discontinue 
the use of the checker border on 
taxicabs previously acquired from 
plaintiff and put into use. Plain- 
tiff’s contention is that defendant 
may not acquire other and addi- 
tional taxicabs elsewhere and use 
the same in a taxicab fleet with 
the checker border. 

“If . . . defendant may right- 
fully use the checker border upon 
200 taxicabs, why may it not 
use the same upon other taxicabs? 
. . . The demoralizing effect upon 
defendant’s business of being com- 
pelled to use one, ten, or fifty 
taxicabs marked one way, and 200 
marked another way can _ be 
readily foreseen. 

*... The defendant did not di- 
rectly agree to operate its taxicabs 
with the checker border as a 
trade-mark. It did not agree that 
the checker border, if placed on 
defendant’s fleet of taxicabs, 
should remain the property of the 
manufacturer in that new business. 
It did not agree that when the ex- 
clusive agreements to buy and use 
plaintiff’s cabs were ended it would 
remove the checker border from 
its fleet. 

“... Plaintiff, in order to ob- 
tain a local market, as well as to 
advertise its product elsewhere, 
induced defendant to place the 
checker border on the taxicabs 
operated by defendant in its busi- 
ness. Plaintiff did so in such a 
way and under such circumstances 
as would demoralize defendant’s 
trade if in the future that right 
were withdrawn. It must be held, 
I think, that plaintiff acquiesced 
in the adoption and use by defen- 
dant as an identifying trade-mark 
of its local service, of the checker 
border, and, after having done so, 
it is not now in a position in equity 
to compel a discontinuance of that 






. .. It follows that as a result 
of these views, the preliminary 
injunction heretofore awarded, 


should be dissolved and that plain- 
tiff’s bill should be dismissed at 
its costs.” 
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Fur 
Industry Adopts Rules 
on Names 





ECENTLY, the fur industr 

held a trade practice confer- 
ence at New York with the co- 
operation of the Federal Trac 
Commission, chairman William E. 
Humphrey of the Commission pre 
siding. At this conference, certain 
rules were adopted pertaining to 
the proper and improper naming o{ 
furs. These rules were considered 
by the Trade Commission and have 
since been approved. They are: 


Rule 1. In order to describe a fur, 
in every case the correct name of the 
fur must be the last word of the de- 
scription, and if any dye or blend is 
u simulating another fur, the word 
“dyed” or “blended’’ must be inserted 
between the name signifying the fur 
that is simulated and the true name of 
the fur: as, “Seal ~dyed Muskrat,” or 
““Mink-dyed Marmot. 

Rule 2. All furs shaded, Mente 
tipped, dyed, or pointed, must be 
scribed as such: 2S “Black-dyed Fos” 
or “Pointed Fox.” 

Rule 3, Where the name of any 
country or section is used, it shall be 
the actual country of the origin of the 
furs; as, “American Opossum.” Where 
the name of a country or place is used 
to designate a color, » fe ad Shall be 
indicated: as, “Sitka-d 

Rule 4. Where aay 4 “sold under 
a registered trade-mark that trade-mark 
should not, by intent or otherwise, be 
ae? of gr pi by the pub- 

In case of trade-marks heretofore 
tciablished in common use, the adver- 
tisers should invariably ‘indicate by 
suitable descriptive matter in addition 
to the trade-mark just what the fur is, 
or better, the trade-mark should 
modified so as to include the descriptive 
matter. 


Becomes Cowan & Prindle, Inc. 


Carlyle C. Prindle, formerly horn 
resident and general manager of Ler 
nc., perfumers, and previously ~ 
and advertising manager of Frank M. 
Prindle & Company, both of New York, 
has joined the advertising agency of 
Harrison J. Cowan, of that city, which 
has been ‘incorporated under the name 
Cowan & Prindle, Inc. 

Officers of the. new Mi. "Pr are: Mr. 
Cowan, president; rindle, vice- 
president, and treasurer; J Burton, 
vice-president and Catherine C. O'Neill, 
secretary. 


Fred Blauvelt Leaves 
Percival K. Frowert 


Fred Blauvelt has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of Percival K. Frowert, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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ANY signs are beautiful the day they 
are delivered. But DuraSheen porcelain 
enamel signs remain beautiful during their 
entire life. They are colorful—but scorching 
suns cannot fade the colors. They are bril- 
liant—but rains, snow and sleet cannot dim 
their permanent lustre. They require no 
upkeep. Because they are made of porcelain 
fused into steel, they are practically inde- 
structible and last almost forever. 


And yet, in spite of all these advan- 
tages, DuraSheen signs are not ex- 
pensive. Write for further details. 


The 
TIMORE ENAMEL 


and NOVELTY COMPANY 
Makers of ‘DuraSheern Lifetime Signs 


P.O. BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 











Your Salesmen May Say It—But 
Your Advertising Shouldn’t 


Advertising May Be Printed Sales Arguments but It Doesn’t Follow 
That All Sales Arguments Are Advertising Arguments 


By C. B. Larrabee 


PROMINENT technical pub- 

lisher recently called a con- 
ference which was attended by 
himself, one of his leading adver- 
tisers, and two unprejudiced ad- 
vertising men who had no axes to 
grind either for the publisher or 
the advertiser. 

The problem discussed was this: 

The advertiser had just per- 
fected a new product which he 
wished to announce in the techni- 
cal press. His announcement ad- 
vertising was carefully planned 
and promised to be effective. The 
publisher, however, had refused to 
run the advertising unless one— 
only one—offensive line was re- 
moved. 

This line seemed simple enough. 
It said, “The new X has no 
rivetted joints.” Yet anyone con- 
nected with the industry would at 
once realize that that seemingly 
innocuous line was a direct chal- 
lenge to two competitors, the only 
manufacturers in the industry 
using rivetted joints. In other 
words it was not innocuous. 
Rather was it a none too subtle 
slap at competing products. 

The publisher’s argument was 
as follows: 

“If I run the advertising the 
two competitors are bound to fight 
back. They can build as convinc- 
ing a story around rivetted joints 
as anybody else can build around 
welded joints. The result will be 
advertising that will knock the X 
product. X will then feel called 
upon to defend itself and will be- 
come more explicit concerning the 
value of welded joints and the dis- 
advantages of rivetted joints. The 
result will be a series of knocking 
advertisements which will do no 
good to any of the companies in- 
volved and which will eventually 
cause a loss of confidence on the 
part of the purchasing agents who 
read our magazine.” 


The advertiser retorted: 

“In the first place, my statement 
is the simple truth. I see no rea- 
son why I should not state the 
truth in my advertising. I will 
admit that my statement is di- 
rected at two competitors. What 
of it? While I don’t believe in 
having our salesmen going about 
knocking competing products I 
know perfectly well that they are 
going to talk the advantages of 
welded joints over rivetted joints 
—and they’re going to mention 
names. If my salesmen can use 
the information as a sales argu- 
ment I feel that I can use it as 
an advertising argument. And | 
don’t mention names.” 

One of the two outsiders who 
had been asked to act as unofficial 
arbitrators interrupted. 

“T assume,” he said, “that your 
salesmen—some of them at least— 
will, on occasion, use profanity—” 

“Of course,” the advertiser 
broke in. “Of course, but I fail 
to see the analogy.” 

“I admit,” replied the arbitrator, 
“that the analogy is far-fetched, 
but basically I think it is correct. 
What I am trying to get at is the 
fact that your salesmen do and 
say a lot of things that you can’t, 
or shouldn’t, talk about in your 
advertising. 

“For instance, your salesmen 
may very well say to a purchasing 
agent, ‘You don’t want a Y prod 
uct, X is better and cheaper.’ 
Now you wouldn’t make the same 
statement in your advertising.” 

The advertiser nodded. 

“TI agree in part, at least. There 
is an exception. If Y mentioned 
our product specifically we should 
retaliate. But Y won't.” 

“Then,” the arbitrator answered 
“you are merely quibbling. As 
your statement stands today it is 
almost as bald as saying, ‘Don’t 
buy a Y ora Z because they have 
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A Powerful Influence 


In Syracuse Homes 


Local advertisers indicate their apprecia- 
tion of this fact by using more advertising 


in The HERALD than in any other 
Syracuse newspaper. 


Last year department stores used |,200,- 
057 more lines of advertising in The 
HERALD than in its evening contem- 
porary. 

Results count in department store adver- 
tising. Nothing else matters. That is 
why they rely chiefly on The HERALD. 


THE SYRACUSE HERALD | 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
National Representatives 


280 Madison Ave. General Motors Bldg. 
New York City Detroit, Michigan 


Peoples Gas Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, Calif. 
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NET 1926 1927 1928 
SALE | Jan|Apri Jur UL ANIA 


5 


950,000 


Increase in net- 
sale guarantee 
of Men's List of 
Newsstand Group 


570,000 


Newsstand Group 
is going ahead 


The circulation of the Men’s List has more than doubled 
within two years. A million and a quarter men now pay 
$3,000,000 a year to read these magazines 


Ace-High Danger Trail 
Black Mask Five Novels 
Clues Ranch Romances 
Cowboy Stories Three Star 


This is the only great circulation-unit composed exclusively 
of men’s magazines. If you advertise to men, it offers you an 
outstanding opportunity—a net-sale of 1,250,000, or pro rata 
refund, at $1,200 a page. 


E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
Magazine Advertising Management 


New York and Chicago 
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rivetted joints.’ You are opening 
yourself to both Y and Z who can 
come back and make a great to-do 
about the fact that neither the Y 
nor the Z have welded joints. 
The result will be that you and 
your competitors will be damning 
each other in print, but no matter 
how bitter you are none of you 
will use actual names. It is all a 
little fantastic with some of the 
mad flavor of an Eighteenth 
Century Code of Honor.” 

The second arbitrator spoke. 

“There has been a great deal of 
talk,” he said, “about the ethical 
side of competitive arguments in 
advertising but not very much 
about the business side. Somehow 
a great many advertisers seem to 
assume that competitive arguments 
are good business. Let me tell a 
little story. 

“About two years ago, a certain 
manufacturer in the food field got 
pretty sore at some statements 
made by his .competitors, state- 


ments which were directed at his 
product, the only one of its kind 


in the field. He decided that the 
time had come to strike back. He 
ran a series of advertisements 
headed ‘The Facts about ‘ 
and each advertisement told some- 
thing about the making of his 
product and emphasized its supe- 
riorities by implying inferiorities 
in other products. 

“He was tickled pink with him- 
self. He felt like the long-suffer- 
ing hero of an Alger book who 
suddenly turns and socks the town 
bully in the eye. Then he waited 
for reactions. 

“Well, he got them. In the first 
place, his competitors began to put 
on extra steam in their competitive 
statements. He had expected that, 
but he hadn’t realized how much 
steam they had in reserve. Then 
he began to get scattered com- 
plaints from his wholesalers. They 
claimed. that he was weaken- 
ing public confidence in other 
products without bolstering con- 
fidence in his own. He asked his 
salesmen what they thought about 
the advertising and a few of the 
franker salesmen told him they 
didn’t think the advertising was 
doing any good. 
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“He was stubborn so he ordered 
an investigation among consumers. 
One hundred buyers were ques- 
tioned. More than two-thirds of 
these buyers hadn’t really been in- 
terested in the advertising. The 
rest had seen it. Of these only 
about twenty knew what it was 
all about. Of the twenty, not one 
reported a favorable reaction to 
the manufacturer’s product. Their 
attitude was rather one of suspicion 
concerning all such products. 
Three consumers said definitely 
that they had refused to buy any 
of the competing products and had 
shifted their tastes to something 
quite different. 

“Today, that manufacturer is 
back selling his own product and 
letting his competitors do the 
worrying.” : 

The first nodded 
agreement. 

“T know of a half dozen similar 
cases,” he said. “I have had oc- 
casion at different times to study 
the effects of competitive fights. 
I have yet to see such a fight that 
was profitable to any of the parties 
participating. Look what hap- 
pened when the electric refriger- 
ator people started knocking ice. 
They aroused the antagonism of 
every ice company in the country. 
So long as the electric refrigerator 
advertisers and the ice people 
fought, neither gained much 
ground. Now, however, the ice 
people are advertising ice and the 
electric refrigerator people are 
advertising electric refrigeration 
and both sides are getting some- 
where. 

“The great trouble with all 
competitive fights is that the com- 
batants get so busy fighting that 
they forget to sell. That, of 
course, is, by no stretch of imagi- 
nation, good business.” 

He picked up the advertisement 
which had caused the conference. 

“Let’s get down to concrete 
facts. Suppose you were to say, 
‘Every joint welded in place and 
held in place.’ That is a plain 
statement of fact. Yet it hasn't 
the competitive ring. It doesn’t 
knock another type of joint. It 
does speak a word for welded 
joints, and it doesn’t open the ad- 


arbitrator 
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vertisement to competitive state- 
ments. Competitors may very 
well emphasize rivetted joints but 
they’ll be selling rivetted joints— 
not unselling welded joints. And 
that is the nub of the whole 
situation. 

“An advertiser may have every 
faith in the superiority of his 
product. He has every right to 
express that faith in print. He 
has, also, I suppose, the right to 
express his disapproval of com- 
peting products so long as he 
avoids libel. However, it is a 
right he is unwise to exercise. 
Knocking isn’t selling. Knocking 
isn’t advertising. Finally, knock- 
ing isn’t business.” 

* * * 


The conference which has just 
been described is typical in its 
emphasis of a question which is 
talked over a great deal by pub- 
lishers and advertisers. The sub- 
ject isn’t new but it will always 
be with us until advertisers are 
convinced of the fact.that often it 
is poor business to say things in 
copy which salesmen can very 
easily say. 

Salesmen may knock competing 
products. Advertising shouldn't. 
Salesmen may indulge in fulsome 
compliments. Advertising can’t. 

An advertisement can only use 
a few words and those words must 
be carefully chosen. An adver- 
tisement must pick the cream of 
the sales arguments. It cannot 
shift its tactics for each prospect. 
Ask any salesman if he can knock 
competing products to all his 
prospects. His answer will be, 
“No.” Yet an advertisement 
reaches all the prospects and if it 
contains antagonistic material it 
will antagonize a certain number 
of prospects although it may ap- 
peal to others. 

In the last analysis, an adver- 
tisement is quite different from a 
salesman’s talk. It is a syllabus 
rather than a whole book. This 
means that arguments which are 
not unduly emphasized in a sales- 
man’s conversation stand out boldly 
in an advertisement. 

The advertiser must remember, 
then, that all kinds of arguments 
can't stand emphasis. 
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30” Had a Newspaper Origin 
According to this Version 


Rano McNatiy & Company 
Curcaco, Fes. 22, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

With reference to your editorial an 
swer on page 70 of the February 16 
issue, l’ve always believed the tele- 
graphers learned “30” from the news- 
paper men, not vice versa. 

y grandfather, who started life as 
a printer’s devil before the Mexican 
War and later headed George Knapp & 
Co., publishers of the old St. Louis 
Republic, used to explain ‘30’ this 
way: 

When newspaper stories were writ 
ten and set by hand, a period was indi- 
cated by “x” in the manuscript “copy” 
and the end of a paragraph by “xx.” 

Then when a story was finished, the 
compositor could tell he’d come to the 
end of it by the sign xxx, which is 
Roman for “30.” 

G. Pratuer Knapp, 


Director of Banking Publications 


H. A. Guthrie to Direct West- 


ern Brick Company Sales 

Henry A. Guthrie has resigned from 
the Chicago office of ‘The George L 
Dyer Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, to become general sales man- 
ager of the Western Brick Company, 
Danville, Ill. He formerly was with 
the Portland Cement Association and 
the American Face Brick Association 
both of Chicago. His headquarters will 
be at Chicago. 


Paper and Steel Specialty Ac- 
counts to McQuinn & Beach 


The Henry Weis Manufacturing 
Company, Elkhart, Ind., maker of steel 
compartments, partitions and other fix- 
tures for buildings, and Beach and 
Arthur, Indianapolis, manufacturers of 
paper specialties, have sgpensted Mc- 
Quinn & Beach, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, to direct their advertising 
accounts. 


E. W. Haggett Returns to 


Lewiston “Daily Sun” 

Everett W. Haggett, formerly a mem- 
ber of the advertising department of 
the Lewiston, Me., Datly Sun and Eve- 
ning Journal, has returned as manager 
of their local advertising department. 
He was recently advertising manager 
of the rotogravure section of the New 
Bedford, Mass., Standard. 


Erwin, Wasey & Company 
Add to Staff 


Hal Stephens, formerl with _ the 
Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
any, advertising agency, and for the 
ast three years in business for himself, 
has joined the New York staff of that 
agency as an art director. 

F. W. Graves has been added to the 
staff of the New York office as con- 
tact man. He was _ formerly with 
Marquis Regan, Inc., of that city. 


‘ 
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KEY 


OHIO MARKETS 


adequately served by 


NEWS-LEAGUE 


THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 
THE SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS 
THE CANTON DAILY NEWS 
with 
Complete 
Merchandising Service 
available to all 
Prospective 
National Advertisers 


NEWS-LEAGUE 


Represented by 


I. A. KLEIN 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
A. J. NORRIS HILL 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
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Are There 
Any Synonyms for 
“Campaign”? 





WestinGHouseE Evectric & Manurac- 
TURING COMPANY 
Burrato, N. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
We have been using the word cam- 
m for the last two years because we 
could not think of a better word. 

This word has certainly been used 
and abused a great deal and I am won- 
dering if you have ever received any 
suggestions or ideas for a different 


name. 
I have thought of usin “Sales Aid,” 


“Sales Plan,” “Sales Helps,” etc., but 
somehow or other they do not seem to 
cover the subject as well as the word 


campaign. 
S. F. Myérs, 
Manager, Advertising Division. 


AS an advertising term, cam- 
paign is so highly useful as to 
be practically indispensable. What 
other English word means pre- 
cisely what campaign has come to 
mean in the practice of advertis- 
ing? One way to appreciate its 
usefulness is to try to do without 
it or to find a satisfactory syno- 
nym for it. Do plan, series, 
drive, effort, contest, project, 
scheme, or any of the terms sug- 
gested by our correspondent, i. e., 
“sales aid,” “sales plan,” or “sales 
helps,” carry the full meaning of 
campaign? Any attempt to get 
along without this serviceable 
word would lead to such expres- 
sions as, an organized series of 
advertisements, a sales drive sup- 
ported by two or more advertise- 
ments, a consecutive or related 
group of advertisements, or some 
other awkward and ambiguous 
word-cluster which, to be clear to 
the uninitiated, would have to be 
followed by a definition, such as, 
“in other words, a campaign.” 
The word, campaign, has limita- 
tions on its under side, but not on 
its upper side. Calling a Single 
advertisement “a campaign” may 
be harmless grandiloquence or in- 
tentional deception. It takes more 


than a single feature or operation 
to make a campaign. On the other 
hand, no organized series of ad- 
vertisements or group of opera- 
tions is too varied and extensive 
to overflow the meaning of the 
word, 
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One of advertising’s needs is 
more and better campaigns rather 
than more isolated and unrelated 
advertisements, and keeping the 
word, campaign, at work is one 
way to promote that idea.—T[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





New Account for Irvin 
F. Paschall 


The Divco Marker Corporation, Au- 
rora, Ill., manufacturer of a tattoo 
marker for chickens, pigeons, etc., to 

be used as a safeguard against theft, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 





Starts Direct-Mail Business at 
Grand Rapids 


Edward Dreier, for the last three 
years in charge of the advertising ser- 
vice department of the Jaqua Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich., direct mail and 
printing, has started’ his own direct- 
mail ai vertising business at that City. 


Herbert Libberton, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Stockade Corp. 


Herbert Libberton, formerly manager 
of the building specialties department 
of the General Chemical Company, New 
York, has been appointed vice-president 
of the Stockade orporation, Chicago. 
He will direct sales and advertising. 


M. S. Tutelman Joins 
Al Paul Lefton Agency 


Mark S. Tutelman has joined the 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Philadelphia, 
advertising agency, as an account ex- 
ecutive. He was formerly advertisin 
manager of Tutelman Brothers, also o 
that city. 











Campaign for Mountain States 
Planned 


The New Cullen Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, manufacturer of candy and 
carbonated beverages, will shortly start 
a newspaper advertisin = aac. Moun- 
tain State papers wi 


Theodore Baer with Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


Theodore Baer has joined the =e 
of the San Francisco office of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, advertising agency. 
He formerly conducted his own adver- 
tising business at Palo Alto, Calif. 


Appoints William B. Hall 








The Detroit iy Iron Foundry 
Company, Detroit, has placed its adver- 
tising account with illiam B. Hall, 


advertising, of that city. 
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pen: merely raise the lever 
and push with thumb. 
To reseal: replace cap on con- 
tainer and push lever down. 





Mrs. H ousewtfe? 


Your advertising may keep alive the interest in your prod- 
uct. It may even stimulate dealers to push your line. 


But what is it that makes the last impression—that sells the 
goods? Generally, it’s the way merchandise actually looks to 
the ultimate buyer. And how well it is liked after purchase. 


Williams Kork-N-Seal does these very two things for the 
manufacturer. It helps in the final sale; it helps keep merchan- 
dise sold. Notice articles on the dealer’s shelf that are Kork- 
N-Sealed—they are distinctive. They stand out. In the home 
where Mrs. Housewife uses them, they offer extra conven- 
ience—easy to open; easy to reseal. She likes products that 
are capped this modern, efficient way. If you want to add an 
essential advantage to your goods that will be remembered by 
one of the most appreciative buyers — the American House- 
wife—investigate the merits of Williams Kork-N-Seal. 


WILLIAMS SEALING CORPORATION, Decatur, Illinois 
Williams 


KORK-N-SEAL 


THE CAP WITH THE LITTLE LEVER 
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Wichita, Kansas, Territory Can Now Be 
Covered Both Morning and Evening 
For 18c. Instead of 27c. a Line 





Now a single newspaper unit blankets Wichita and 
the Wichita territory both morning and evening— 
and at a saving over former combinations of 9¢ per 
line! The two Eagles, Morning and Evening, are 
responsible for this big saving. 


In Wichita, 101,250 population, 22,500 homes, a 
Morning circulation of 21,000 reaches practically 
every home. The Evening Eagle reaches over 16,000 
of the better Wichita homes. 


Many national advertisers are turning to this com- 
bination with its greater circulation, greater power— 
at less cost than morning and evening coverage in 
Wichita could be purchased in the past. 


You, too, will find results greater and advertising 
cost less. 


RATES 
Morning & Evening Combination 18¢ Line 
SR re a 15¢ Line 
0d Dib asa ch aobanens nih s 17¢ Line 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 
WICHITA KANSAS 
Represented Nationally by The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
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House Committee Holds Final 


Hearings on Postal Bill 


joseph Stewart, Representing the Post Office Department, Outlines the 
Department’s Policy Regarding Second-Class Service 


Special Washington Correspondence) 


THE taking of testimony on 
lower postal rates, in expecta- 
tion of modifying the provisions 
of the Griest Bill, was concluded 
by the House Post Office Com- 
mittee last week. The feature of 
the hearings was the testimony of 
Joseph Stewart, representing the 
Post Office Department, in oppo- 
sition to much of the testimony of- 
fered by advertisers and pub- 
lishers. For the first time the 
principal Post Office witness clearly 
outlined the departmental policy 
regarding the second-class service, 
but when questioned by members 
of the committee later he qualified 
some of his emphatic statements. 

Before Mr. Stewart was called, 
however, J. Horace McFarland, 
representing the Typothetae of 
America, took the stand and ex- 
plained that the membership of his 
organization covered probably 70 
per cent of the producers of printed 
matter, outside of newspaper print- 
ing, in the United States. He said 
that he came to advocate a pound 
rate on third-class matter, and out- 
lined a number of the problems 
which the present rates create. 

The variation in humidity of dif- 
ferent parts of the country, Mr. 
McFarland said, made a great deal 
of difference in the weighing of 
individual pieces ‘of advertising 
material. He mentioned a _ book- 
let recently mailed in Pennsyl- 
vania which was within the one 
and one-half cent limit, and which 
cost three cents postage to deliver 
to its destination in Florida, be- 
cause of the greater humidity of 
that State. He then mentioned an 
apparatus placed in his own prift- 
ing plant to give uniform humidity 
to color printing, and added: “We 
discovered that we had increased 
the weight of our printing, and 
not long ago we had to mutilate 
150,000 catalogs which had been 
printed on paper that always had 
been carried for three cents post- 
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age, but which would have cost 
four cents had we not cut the 
books down.” 

Mr. McFarland mentioned sev- 
eral other problems of the kind to 
illustrate the difficulties of produc- 
ing printed matter within the 
weight limits, and urged that the 
twilight zone between the third- 
class rate limit and parcel post be 
eliminated. In considering _ this, 
Representative Spearing asked the 
witness if he could give any assur- 
ance that if the weight limit were 
placed at ten or twelve or even 
sixteen ounces, it would be satisfac- 
tory, and that printers and adver- 
tisers would not request a further 
limit above the maximum. 

“You tempt me very much,” Mr. 
McFarland answered, “to state my 
real belief, which is that eventu- 
ally you will be weighing all in 
bulk by the pound, and not using 
any jumps in the matter. Eventu- 
ally, I say; not now.” 

“Tf eventually,” one of the mem- 
bers of the committee asked, “why 
not now?” 


THE POLICY REGARDING 
SECOND-CLASS MAIL 


On resuming the stand, Mr. 
Stewart said that since there is 
no controversy over the rates of 
first-class mail, he would explain 
the policy of the Department re- 
garding second class. “Of course,” 
he continued, “all the representa- 
tions made by the publishers have 
had the one object of securing re- 
duced postage rates on second 
class, subject to zone rates. The 
representations and arguments have 
mainly been directed to two general 
propositions, both of which are in- 
tended as reasons for reducing the 
postage rates on this matter. These 
two propositions may be classed 
generally as, first, the claim that 
the increase in postage rates by 
the Act of 1917 caused the with- 
drawal of publications from the 
mails, and, second, the claim that it 
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would be of advantage to the De- 
partment to have these mails re- 


turned. In regard to the first 
proposition... we have this to 
Say 


“First, if any publications were 
withdrawn from the mail service 
for this reason, it was an economic 
measure resorted to by the pub- 
lishers for the purpose of secur- 
ing a cheaper means of distribu- 
tion. The publishers always have 
exercised this right and expediency 
where the conditions of distribu- 
tion would allow them to use a 
cheaper method than the mails. 
Where the conditions of distribu- 
tion would not allow this, they 
have remained in the mails. 

“The Government does not ex- 
ercise any monopoly in the han- 
dling and transportation of publi- 
cations which may be entered in 
the mails as second class. The 
Government provides a_ service 
under postal conditions which the 
publishers may avail themselves of, 
but there is absolutely no obliga- 
tion upon their part to use that 
service, and it is no injury to the 
Department if they choose to do 
otherwise. 

“As a general proposition, there 
does not appear to be any claim 
that the publishers themselves are 
disadvantaged or injured by adopt- 
ing this cheaper method of dis- 
tribution. There is no evidence 
submitted that the circulation by 
all methods has been curtailed by 
their choice to use other means 
than the mails for distribution. 
There have been some suggestions 
that efforts to secure individual 
subscriptions in distant zones have 
been discontinued, but I do not re- 
call any claim as to the specific 
effect of this, or any claim that a 
return to a lower postage rate other 
than the flat rate, which is not pro- 
posed by them, would make any 
material difference in their indi- 
vidual subscription lists. There 
was something said about subscrip- 
tions in the far away zones; but 
as I recall there is nothing specific 
which could guide the committee 
with reference to that claim. So 
much for any change that the pub- 
lishers may have made in their 
methods of distribution.” 
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Mr. Stewart then discussed the 
claim that increased rates had re- 
sulted in material withdrawals of 
publications from the mails. He 
said that it was probably true that 
in some cases there had been with- 
drawals, but that the reductions in 
poundage of second-class matter 
was not, to a large extent, the 
result of such increases in rates 
as had been claimed by the pub- 
lishers. He then contended that 
the reductions were the result of 
general business conditions, and 
reviewed much of the testimony 
of the publishers in an attempt to 
support his claim. 

The witness then discussed a 
number of estimates, most of which 
had been previously mentioned by 
witnesses, and criticized a graph, 
introduced by the publishers, as be- 
ing distorted. This graph showed 
the advertising carried by 150 lead- 
ing magazines, and its variation 
over a period of years, the maga- 
zines being now distributed largely 
by means other than the mails. 
After pointing out why he con- 
sidered this graph distorted, Mr. 
Stewart presented a graph pre- 
pared by the Department, and was 
questioned as follows: 

Representative Kelly: Mr. Stewart, 


in the graph that you have prepared it 
shows that in 1920 the advertising mat- 


ter went up to about 600,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr. Stewart: That is right. 
_ Mr. Kelly: Now you will note that 


in the record of the years following 
that, there is a decrease over to 1927, 
a decrease in the amount of advertis- 
in corsied in the mails? 

Stewart: Yes; this all below 
19 


Mi. Kelly: Now, you take the other 
side, the advertising carried in the 150 
magazines, in 1919 and 1920, and com- 
pare it with 1927. You will see a 
growth from the beginning there; on 
the one side the matter carried by mail 
has come down, while the advertising 
matter carried in these 150 magazines 
has gone up. 

Mr. Stewart: That is the compari 
son of 1919 and 1920 with 1927? 

Mr. Kelly: Yes. 

Mr. Stewart: There are variations 
between those periods. That is true. 
Mr. Congressman. But I want to call 
your attention again to the fact that 
the 150 magazines represent the me- 
diums that make the great appeal to the 
advertisers. Naturally there would 
expected an increase in the advertising 
lineage of those magazines, more so 
than there would be on | thousands of 
periodicals left in the mails. 

Mr. Kelly: Of course, you have to 
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Good Copy 


It is not infre- 
quently said 
that most people 
do not answer 
advertisements. 


It might be fairer 
to say that many 
advertisements 
do not call for 
a direct answer. 


Good copy can 
exert a charm 
which leaves the 
reader in a mood 
to respond. 


HAWLEY 


ADVERTISING 


COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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compare 1920 with 1927, either way, 
and your record shows that there has 
been a considerable decrease between 
1920 and 1927. Now that, it seems to 
me, is directly in line with the other 
part of the graph, showing the increase 
of advertising in 150 national maga- 
zines. So that it seems to me you 
would have to admit that there has 
been a reduction of advertising matter 
carried in the mails. 

Mr. Stewart: No doubt there has 
been a reduction, under 1920, as shown 
by_the graph. . 

Mr. Kelly: While at the same time 
it has been going up in the others? 

r. Stewart: In the 150 magazines 
it has been going up. 

Representative McMillan: In other 
words, Mr. Stewart, there has been a 
reduction in advertising carried in the 
mails between 1920 and 1927, while in 
advertising matter distributed from all 
sources there has been an increase of 
about 100,000,000 pounds from 1920 to 
1927? 

Mr. Stewart: Only in 150 magazines. 
The difficulty in comparing our graph 
and the publishers’ graph is that they 
are not strictly comparable. 


After several further questions 
of the kind, Representative Oliver 
observed that the business of the 
country has increased so much that 
one would assume that the busi- 
ness of advertising would have in- 
creased a great deal, and concluded, 
“So that a part of the advertising 
has been driven out of the mail, if 
the contention of these other peo- 
ple is correct.” 

Mr. Stewart’s next subject was 
the cost of handling second class, 
and he took emphatic exception to 
the testimony previously offered 
by Mr. Baldwin in behalf of the 
publishers. This testimony was to 
the effect that a restoration of the 
1920 rates would bring back into 
the Post Office a tremendous in- 
come which would cost the service 
scarcely a dollar to handle. As 
will be remembered, much testi- 
mony of this kind was given by 
other witnesses, and Mr. Stewart 
claimed that it was misleading 
and fallacious. 

Later, after a long discussion of 
rural delivery, the cost ascertain- 
ment, and a number of technical 
phases of the service, Represen- 
tative Oliver reverted to the ques- 
tion of the cost of handling sec- 
ond class. “I want to ask you 
one question,” he said, addressing 
Mr. Stewart, “a question that will 
floor you, if possible. You said 
that when you increased the rates 
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Two Points 
to Remember 
about Iowa 





The ten million dollar increase 
in Iowa bank deposits during the 
last six months of 1927 is indica- 
tive of the increased buying power 
of the Iowa market. 











Advertisers familiar with the 
market know from experience 
that newspaper advertising in 
Iowa’s twenty-one key cities is 
essential in getting your 

share of this increased business. 
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you lost 900,000,000 parcels of 
third-class mail. Is that right?” 


Mr. Stewart: No, I did not say 
that. The users of the mails have used 
those figures extensively. They are 
quite far from the truth. I think that 
what they have in mind is a computa- 
tion based on third and fourth-class 
matter that together, and extended to 
the present time, would approximate 
about 900,000,000 pieces. 

Mr. Oliver: How many men would 
you lay off if you lost that amount of 
business? I am asking that in this 
connection, so that you may discuss it 
briefly. You say that if you increase 
the mail matter you would have to put 
men on. When you decrease the vol- 
ume of mail matter, how many men 
would you lay off? In other words, are 
there not a great many men on now 
so that you could stand for an increase 
in mail matter without ans an 
addition to the present staff? 

r. Sewart: The diminution in the 
number of pieces and the work neces- 
sary in that connection occur largely 
in the large terminals like Chicago. 
There the result in the amount of work 
required would be very noticeable. 
There would not be any chance, or 
there would not be very much chance, 
to decrease your we anywhere else. 

Mr. Oliver: But if it does occur in 
the terminals, then that is practically 
the only place that feels the decrease 
or the increase of business; is it not? 

Mr. Stewart: They would feel it 
most. But 900,000,000 pieces, say, of 
third-class matter is a small proportion 
when you consider 26,000,000,000 pieces 
of mail matter, and that is what you 
have to do. We have in the service, 
in round numbers, about 26,000,000,000 
pieces a year, so that 900,000,000 
pieces is quite a small part of that. 

r. Oliver: But you can stand for 
900,000,000 pieces being handled through 
the’ mails without increasing your 
force? 

Mr. _ Stewart: We would absorb 
some, Mr. Congressman. We do that 
every year. e think that we could 
absorb considerable third class without 
a great deal of addition to the force. 

Mr. Oliver: Then would you 
modify your statement as to the great 
additional cost for employees that 
would be necessary if you added to the 
quantity of your business by decreas- 
ing the rates? 

. r. Stewart: No; I could not change 
that. 


A further statement of the policy 
of the Post Office Department was 
made regarding the question of a 
lower and flat rate on books. If 
the rate were to be made, Mr. 
Stewart said, it must be done in 
accordance with public policy, and 
that the rates proposed for books 
are .objectionable on any other 
basis. On the cost basis, he ex- 
plained, the rates are objectionable 
because they are flat, covering any 
distance, arid that they are too low. 
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Increased 
American 
Advertising 
in 


PUNCH 


GIN analysis of the 
xX advertising which 
sppeined in “PUNCH” 
during 1927, shows that 
thirty-five American 
firms used space, amount- 
ing to the very gratifying 
total of 2074 pages. 


This is a substantial in- 
crease over the amount 
of American advertising 
carried in “PUNCH” 
during 1926. 


The: yearly increase of 

American advertising is 

thus happily maintained 

and Mr. Punch is proud 
to record the fact. 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH” 
80 Fleet Sereee, London, E.C.4 
ng. 











164 (7 
In the Land of 


“The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey 


During the last five years, 
Lima has experienced a 
radical chang e—the old 
colonial capital of the fab- 
ulously rich Vice-Royalty 
of Peru has become a mod- 
ern city of well-paved 
streets, beautiful avenues, 
great parks, magnificent 
homes and palatial edifices. 


EL SOL 


is Lima’s favorite morning 
paper. It is independent, 
spirited, up-to-date. 


LA NOCHE 


is Lima’s evening paper. It 
publishes caricatures, is ex- 
ceedingly witty and closes 
the day with a laugh. 


EL SOL and LA NOCHE 
form an ideal advertising 
unit to cover Lima and Cal- 
lao. An economical com- 
bined rate has been estab- 
lished for the benefit of 
American advertisers. 





There is no Peruvian paper 

that covers the whole of 

Peru—that is a_ physical 
impossibility. 

Exclusive U. S. Representatives : 

All-American Newspapers’ Rep. Inc. 

Graybar Building, New York 
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“We cannot justify a rate of that 
kind,” he added. “We do not be- 
lieve that it is right, aside from 
public policy, to tax the Govern- 
ment for a service which we are 
performing for the user of the 
mail at less than cost We do be- 
lieve that the users of the mails 
in this case should pay cost.” 

Mr. Stewart then said that the 
Department favors a lower rate 
on books sent through the mail by 
public libraries and organizations 
not operated for profit, and that a 
rate of three cents for the first 
pound or fraction, and two cents 
for each additional pound or frac- 
tion on books was suggested to 
the committee, the rates to apply 
only to books that are addressed 
for local delivery in the first three 
zones, or within the State in which 
they are mailed. 


A DIRECTOR OF PARCEL POST 


The appointment of a Director 
of Parcel Post in the Department, 
as suggested by one of the wit- 
nesses, had merit, Mr. Stewart 
said. Then, in citing postal regu- 
lations against the entry as second 
class of advertising magazines with 
no paid circulations, the witness 
said the special rate proposed for 
such publications would break 
down the second-class rate struc- 
ture. And throughout his testi- 
mony, with the exception of some 
further slight modifications, Mr. 
Stewart expressed the opposition 
of the Department to any reduc- 
tion below the 1921 rates. 

It is expected that the House 
Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads will soon report the 
Griest Bill, with modifications, ac- 
cording to opinion of the majority 
of the Committee. It will then 
go to the Senate and will probably 
be whipped into final shape by a joint 
committee of both Houses. Several 
members of the House Committee 
and two Senators who are inter- 
ested in the measure have informed 
a representative of Printers’ INK 
that it is likely that legislation 
providing for a return to the 1921 
rates will be passed by Congress 
during the present session, and that 
rates lower than those of 1921 
are merely a possibility. 
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«“ 
Should only a small per cent of our 
prospective business, resulting from our 
advertising, be closed,” says this client, “it 
will pay the entire cost of the year’s adver- 
tising and show us a profit.” 

This client began advertising its special 
service in January, 1928. 


BARRETT SMITH COMPANY 


(Successors to Smith Endicott Company) 
ADVERTISING 
80 Federal Street, Boston 


An Advertising Agency helping a small group 
of clients to do a larger volume of business 














“A fascinating book .... 


full of exciting information” 


says BRUCE BARTON 


WHAT 
ABOUT 
ADVERTISING ? 


By KENNETH M. GOODE 
and HARFORD POWEL, Jr. 


Every person who does business 
with people will find this book val- 
uable. In English as entertaining 
as it is clear and informative, it 
shows just what advertising can be 
expected to accomplish. It is packed 
with facts to set the advertising 
profession thinking. It explains 
how advertising must be made for 
the consumer and not the consumer 
for advertising. It is an aggres- 
sive, constructive reply to destruc- 
tive critics of advertising. Every 
advertising man, manufacturer, 
retailer, banker should read it. 


Praised by the Experts ; 


Earnest Elmo CalKins 
“I honestly think this the best book on 
the subject yet written.’ 


Claude C. HopKins 
“A wealth of information that amazes me 
one of the leading contributions 
to modern advertising literature.’ 


James O’Shaughnessy 
“I find it a delightful book to read and 
particularly fascinating by reason of its 
wealth of guidance interwoven in its 
flowing narrative.’’ 


Merle Thorpe 


“At last there has been written a good 
book on advertising.” 


Price $3.50 


READ FOR PROFIT AND 
PROFIT FROM READING! 


ce ee ee ee ee ee 2 Ss 
On Approval Order Form 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send mo postpaid for 5 
days’ ree examination one copy 
WHAT ABOUT ADVERTISING? 
COI agree to remit $3.50 within 5 days of 
receipt of the book, or to return it. I 


close my check for $3.50. [)PleasesendC. 0. D. 
MEMO cccccccccccccccccccescctestesecs 
MdETOBR cw ccccresedecensverenrenessece 
Business omnes ‘gi hadpaus gest cet? 
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E. V. Hennecke Organizes 
Own Business 


Earle V. Hennecke, formerly vice- 
| eon +s and general manager of the 
foto seetes Company, Inc., Long Island 





yO has organized a cOmpany 
ew "york, known as Earle V. Hen- 
necke, Inc., ‘which will function as a 


sales and advertising service to manu- 
facturers of automotive, electrical and 


radio products. In addition it is the 
plan of the company to develop its own 
manufacturing facilities and produce 


and market new products. 


New Accounts for Philadelphia 
Agency 


Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc., manufacturer 
of gas fired boilers ‘and water masters s, 
and Smith, Drum & Company, texti 
and laundry machinery, both of Phil- 
adelphia, have appointed the R. E. Love- 
kin Corporation, Philadelphia advertis- 
ing agency, to direct their advertising 
accounts. 





Indianapolis Pump & ‘Tube 
Changes Name 


The Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc., 
is the new name of the Indianapolis 
Pump & Tube Company, Indianapolis, 
manufacturer of Arvin _heatets,. tire 
pumps, etc. . G. Noblitt is president, 
and Frank Sparks, vice-president, 
of this company. 





Electric Refrigeration Advances 
R. M. Douglass 


Ralph M. Douglass has been appointed 
director of advertising of the Electric 
Refrigeration Corporation, Detroit, Kel 
vinator, Nizer and Leonard refrigeration 
equipment. He joined the advertising 
department of this cOmpany in 1926. 


H. C. Abbott, General Sales 
Manager, Crosley Radio 





H. Curtiss Abbott has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Crosley 
Radio Corporation, Cincinnati. For the 


last two years, he has been sales man- 
ager of the Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Company, f,_ Chicago. 


Oliver M. Byerly Incorporates 


The advertising business of Oliver 
M. Byerly, Cleveland, has been incor- 
porated under the name of Oliver M. 
Byerly, Inc., Mr. Byerly is president, 
yeaa C. Shiras is vice-president and 

M. Byerly, secretary-treasurer of 
the incorporated business. 





Transferred by “Factory and 
Industrial Management” 


Orin S. Wernecke, who formerly rep- 
resented Fact and Industrial Man- 
agement in the West, is now 
ing that publication in New ecieed 
territory. 
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7: E are espousing the cause 
af of the $50,000 appropria- ‘ 
Hes tions because we believe 
as a BP rus. 
I and that for the general welfare of advertising, more of 
" 
8 « a them should be encouraged and created. Our own 
Iphia practice includes accounts that spend much more — 
and we are also serving advertisers who spend much less. 
ats, But to our way of thinking, $50,000 represents, in a 
Love majority of instances, an adequate figure, which, if judi- 
/* ciously budgeted, can be made highly productive. Our 
ube belief is that there are many advertisers who, to insure 
pies the proper development of their business, can well 
vir afford consistently to put $50,000 into a well rounded 
- campaign. Too many today are deterred because they 
ances have a distinct feeling that such a modest sum will, 
vinted THE #50,000 get them nowhere. 
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E or lasting 


results— 


Penn- 
Dixie 
cements 
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Highway 


Lighthouse 
advertising 
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Maytag Tells How Ad- 
vertising Helped Build 
$50,000,000 Annual 
Sales 





(Continued from page 6) 
than a definite sum to be expended 
over a year or over a predeter- 
mined period. As sales went up, 
advertising. would go up. By this 
method we could strategically co- 
operate with our dealers and in- 
crease business where business 
was good. 

Our experiences with this plan 
may prove useful to m-nufac- 
turers in other fields, for part of 
it worked beautifully and part did 
not. 

Beginning in September, 1924, 
we began again to advertise May- 
tag washers after a lapse of nearly 
five years. We chose the sum of 
$300,000 to cover the key metro- 
politan areas according to plan, 
and we allotted $5 per machine to 
the dealer to cover his local news- 
paper advertising. He was to run 
the advertisement, send us the 
paid bill and clipping and we 
would reimburse him to the ex- 
tent of $5 per washer. We 
stressed the use of large space, to 
give the idea of Maytag bigness 
and to create the idea of local 
dominance. In our metropolitan 
advertising we dominated from 
the very beginning, using what- 
ever space was necessary to do 
this in each particular territory. 
And we told dealers that it was 
better to use a fifty-four inch ad- 
vertisement once a week in their 
locality than to dribble their allow- 
ance on small copy. 

Our plan met a splendid recep- 
tion, but it was slow to work out 
in practice. We asked dealers to 
send in their bills within three 
months, but at the end of the first 
four months. we had _ received 
comparatively few of them. We 
advertised for them in our house 
magazine. But after six or seven 
months less than 50 per cent of the 
whole had been asked for by our 
dealers. The heaviest month of 
reimbursements was only about 70 
per cent. This contingent liability, 
which was payable when called 
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for, affected our balance sheet and 
made it necessary to modify our 


plan. So in March, 1925, we told 
dealers that we would have to 
place a ninety-day limit on their 
local advertising allowance, after 
which time it would become auto- 
matically outlawed. 

There were other drawbacks to 
this method of appropriation. We 
noticed that for many dealers $5 
was too much. For others it was 
too little. 

We therefore announced on 
January 1, 1926, that in the future 
The Maytag Company would spend 
the $5 dealer allowance to avoid 
these difficulties and to eliminate 
certain discontent regarding the 
checking of clippings and bills. 
Accordingly, we ourselves spent 
the allowance in the dealer’s terri- 
tory on a schedule based on the 
town’s sales for the previous three 
months, lowering the schedule if 
sales fell off and raising it if they 
rose. Thus we kept accurate 
check on each dealer. 


THE BEST GUIDE 


But there was difficulty in level- 
ing off this appropriation, and the 


dealer’s meed for advertising 
proved to be our best guide. And 
one very fine result from our 


handling the appropriation in this 
way was that, because a single 
forty-inch advertisement a week 
would keep some places up for us, 
we could use the remainder of the 
allowance to open up cities that 
never had been broken. 

We also found that by this sort 
of intelligent supervision and con- 
sequent efficiency we could in- 
crease the general metropolitan 
appropriation. Often we could cut 
out many small-town papers and 
combine the advertising of several 
dealers into one key-center paper 
that not only had better coverage 
in each dealer’s town but also 
helped other dealers as well. And 
ever since 1926 we have success- 
fully handled local advertising on 
that basis. 

During the first full year of this 
method, September, 1924, to Sep- 
tember, 1925, we appropriated as 
I jsaid $300,000 plus $5 for each 
machine i in the dealer’s hands. For 
the remaining months of 1 
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A Musician 
says: 


Musical critiques writ- 
ten with real musical 
appreciation are seldom 
found, but I do find 
them and enjoy them in 
my favorite paper—the 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 




















home 


Adv ASTER the funda- 
mentals of advertising 
the Eastman way, in 
half the time, half the 
study, half the cost. 

LEARN BY MAIL. 
Strong faculty of 
business men who 
know the. essentials of 
success. The next best 
thing to personal 
instruction in the 
Eastman classrooms. 
Entirely different from 
“book-course” methods. 


Simple. Direct. Moderate 
cost. WRITE today. 


BOX 15 


EASTMAN-POUGHKEEPSIE ¥ 
A National Institution for 
over Half a 
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bring the year out even on De- 
cember 3l—we continued on this 
basis, but under our own super- 
vision. And we further found 
that, by expending these $5 al- 
lowances ourselves, we could 
absorb the original $300,000 ap- 
propriation without any loss of 
advertising power. So from Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, our advertising was 
$5 straight on an average retail 
selling price of $160 per washer. 

oday we are on a so-called $5 
budget, which covers all our 
newspaper advertising. (Inci- 
dentally, lest I appear inconsistent 
in my statements, let me explain 
that we use some space in two 
national magazines, but we do this 
for very special reasons that do 
not enter into general considera- 
tions, and the sum spent for this 
space is not included in our $5 
budget.) 

In our newspaper advertising 
we have steadfastly stuck to the 
consumer appeal of “try it your- 
self.” We have laid little or no 
stress on mechanical features, but 
have greatly emphasized the ser- 
vice that the product will per- 
form. We have been criticized 
for this, being told that we are 
not selling Maytag enough. But 
we feel that we are better off sell- 
ing the service rather than the 
product. 

After the initial dilimni in our 
entire selling plan, we experienced 
an wumnprecedented rise in sales 
without any advertising. We had 
doubled business for several years 
and when we began to advertise at 
the end of 1924 we did not sce 
how we were po & to double 
again. From $2,000 sales in 
1921 we had gone up to No $4,000,000 
and then $8,000,000 in 1923. Our 
1924 figures were $18,000,000 worth 
of washers distributed, and to 
double that amount looked rather 
out of hoping. 

But the rebuilding of our mar- 
ket proved at this point to have 
been so soundly done that, with 
advertising in 1925, we practically 
did double sales—bringing them to 
$35,000,000. And with our 1926 
advertising continuing to sell the 
service idea while our 2,380 deal- 
ers actually demonstrated in the 
home, we reached $53,000,000. 
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Let an old friend introduce 


you to CLEVELAND 








In the City of 
CLEVELAND— 

the Plain Dealer 
has more home-de- 
livered circulation 
and more home- 
read _ circulation 
than any other 
newspaper. 


If you could get an old 
friend of the family to take 
your product with him when 
he visited—would you ? 


* * * 


You depend on the per- 
sonality of the Plain Dealer— 
an old friend of 240,000 
families. 


* * * 


People in the CLEVE- 
LAND market have grown 
up thinking of the Plain 
Dealer as a trustworthy 
friend. They buy from the 
Plain Dealer. 


* * * 


Let the Plain Dealer in 
its daily calls fire the desires 
of almost a million spenders. 

* * * 

Every copy counts! Give 
Plain Dealer power a job. 
Saturate. Dominate. 


The Plain Dealer 


Cleveland’s Master Salesman 


Circulation 240,665 daily — 284,410 Sunday 
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All Presidents 
All Vice Presidents 
All Secretaries 
All Treasurers 
All Sales Managers 
All Adv. Managers 


Send for samples of | 


GOSPEL HILL 
SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


They produce sales and in- 
crease the response from 
the letters you write. Isn’t 
it worth 2c just to see 
letterheads such as these? 


The Folks on Gospel Hill 
Marion, Ohio 











Bethlehem, Pa. 


Population, 70,000 


84 Industries— 


Workers’ average 
wage—$ 1600.00 
annually. 


Covered by— 


The Globe-Times 


Circulation—15,160 


Howland and Howland 
National Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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Consider the advertising effects 
in another light. With 11,500 
dealers in 1921, we had sales of 
$2,000,000. With only about one- 
fifth as many dealers in 1926— 
2,380 men—plus advertising, we 
did twenty-six times as much vol- 
ume. 

From this point, the drag of 
competition and other market fac- 
tors enter to prevent further phe- 
nomenal increases. With the rise 
of other washer companies, with 
uniform sales methods, trucks, 
bookkeeping, store decoration and 
so forth, along with a more con- 
gested market, trade-ins and a 
falling off in the number of new 
American homes wired for elec- 
tricity, we cannot expect to go 
much ahead of a conservative 10 
per cent increase. But we do ex- 
pect our advertising to help us 
achieve that rise in 1928 despite a 
falling off to $50,000,000 volume 
in 1927, which was due to a very 
definite factor in our organization. 

The reason we believe so 
strongly in the power of our ad- 
vertising to bring results is be- 
cause our use of newspapers gets 
the contact between consumer and 
dealer right down as close as 
possible. 

We are working our radio ad- 
vertising out on the same princi- 
ple. Thus far we have used one 
station to achieve local results, 
playing up the local dealers, build- 
ing a program around their names 
and using the radio to open doors 
for our salesmen so that they will 
get interested attention for their 
demonstrations. The same _ holds 
true for outdoor advertising, in 
which field we used 8,550 boards 
in 1927. 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS 


Having worked with and with- 
out advertising and having done 
considerable volume in each case, 
I would like to conclude with a 
few observations drawn from a 
long first-hand experience. 

irst, I am entirely convinced 
that advertising does not raise the 
total cost of selling. In the case 
of our company, advertising helps 
our men make more sales by al- 
lowing them to make more calls. 
Supposing the cost of selling a 
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REACH the 
RICHEST 
CHICAGO 
MARKET 


—without waste—at lowest cost 


The 
CHICAGOAN 


Send your selling message through to 
the inner circle, via The CHICAGOAN 
- . - magazine of city life . . . read by 
the well-to-do, the intelligent, the up- 
coming ... the big-earning good-spend- 
ing class. A CHICAGOAN Page costs 
$150. 


If you have a quality product to sell in 
this rich exclusive market, here’s un- 
equalled value—wasteless circulation— 
an advertising opportunity you can 
hardly afford to pass. 








One of the Martin J. Quigley Publications 
407 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
J. W. Egan, Jr., Advertising Manager 
New York Office—565 Fifth Avenue 
Los Angeles Office—5617 Hollywood Boulevard 
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MEMBER THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 





In Youngstown, Ohio— 


HIS buying center of+a vast indus- 

trial district—with payrolls that set 
a record for the entire country—offers a 
wonderfully profitable market for your 
products. The VINDICATOR, Daily 
and Sunday, goes into many more 
Youngstown HOMES than any other 
newspaper. Be sure to include The 
VINDICATOR on your list. 


The Vindicator 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 
NEWYORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
ATLANTA 
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machine to be $20 and a salesman 
to sell six a month, total sales cost 
would be $120. If, in any way, 
we enable our man to make more 
calls through paving the road for 
him and giving him ready entree 
and he sells ten machines in a 
month, the $120 total sales cost re- 
duces to $12 a machine and we 
have saved $8 on overhead per 
machine. In my mind, it is this 
$8 saving in general overhead that 
covers the advertising used to 
open the salesman’s way to four 
extra sales—not an additional ap- 
propriation. Too, six of the $8 
might only be used and the other 
two cut off the retail price or 
given as extra salary. 

However, the chief effect of ad- 
vertising on total sales cost, as I 
see it, is that properly directed 
advertising permits of a better 
adjustment of the component parts 
that make up the total sales ex- 
pense. In our own case, disre- 
garding production savings which 
have been passed on to the dealer 
in better list price, we have always 
maintained practically the same 
retail price on each washer. But 
where the salesman at a stated 
overhead used to sell six ma- 
chines in a: period without adver- 
tising, now he sells ten at the same 
overhead in the same time as a 
result of advertising but—he also 
gets four more commissions. 
Which is better for him in that he 
makes more money and lives on a 
higher scale and is better for us 
because we also make four more 
profits. 

What it all comes down to in 
my mind is this: Advertising 
makes more sales by making sell- 
ing easier for salesmen. It also 
allows the manufacturer who uses 
his advertising properly to reap- 
portion sales expense and either 
take from the retail price, as some 
companies do, or while maintain- 
ing the same retail price, as my 
company does, to allow greater 
commissions to the men who are 
so primarily responsible for the 
successful distribution of the com- 
pany’s product. Personally, I lean 
to the idea of passing on these 
advertising benefits to the men 
who work for me. 

Most certainly, the money for 
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Industrial Bureau 
Manager Wanted 


By The City of Charlotte, N. C., 
located in the heart of the wonder- 
fully prosperous Piedmont region 
of North and South Carolina. 


Charlotte is headquarters of the 
Duke Power Company, the concern 
responsible for the great hydro-elec- 
tric development of this region. 


Charlotte, the largest city between 
Richmond and Atlanta is fast be- 
coming recognized as the great 
distributing point for this big sec- 
tion of the Southeast. 


The Manager acceptable to the 
directors of Charlotte’s Industrial 
Bureau must be a very high type 
of citizen fully capable of com- 
piling and presenting the many 
outstanding advantages this city 
possesses to the large number of 
big business executives now look- 
ing in this direction with a view 
of either moving their present 
plants here or establishing Southern 
Branches in Charlotte. 


If you can meet the requirements 
and want this highly desirable 
position, in your first letter state 
your past experience, salary and 
references. Your photograph en- 
closed might facilitate matters. Ad- 
dress Charlotte Industrial Bureau, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





eye + 
Mailing Lists 
. . Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog givin 
counts and prices on classifie 
names of your best prospective 


customers — National, State 
pnd aaron. Pro- 


5, 

















 OUARANTES ED 
by retund of 





A Real Help For You 

You will want to know “Commercial Fn. 
graving and Printing,”’ a remarkable book 
now in use by thousands of advertising men, 





showing sample pages, terms. 
Compereiel, Exaroving Publishing Company, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

















WANT BUSINESS ? 


@An Industrial film 
shown during a recent 
exposition brought 
150 direct sales leads. 


@Another film, shown 
at a national sales 
convention, was voted 
“The best picture of 

its kind ever made.” 


@We produced both 
films. Interested? 
Write for our book- 
let “CAN MOTION 

PICTURES HELP 

MY BUSINESS?” 


SEIDEN FILMS, Inc. 
Industrial Film Specialists 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 
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247 Park Ave. 


Offices for May 


offices — 4650, 3816 and 


Inquire of Mr. Godfrey, 
Supt. or 


SPEAR & CO. Inc, 
Ashland 4200 225 Fifth Avenue 










-Lexington Bldg. | 


i) Advertising or Executive | 


630 sq. ft., respectively. 
The first two have three | 
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Maytag advertising has come right 
out of the savings which advertis- 
ing itself made in our total sales 
cost. But it never could have 
done this—as two years’ experi- 
ence showed us in bucking city 
competition before we were really 
ready to tackle it—had we not first 
reconstructed our sales appeal so 
as to reach the large uncultivated 
market of prospects who never 
realized they were prospects and 
had we not built up a sound sales 
organization which could take 
fullest advantage of well-directed 
advertising. 





Nachman Account to H. W. 
Kastor Sons & Company 


The Nachman Spring-Filled Company, 
Chicago, maker of Nachman snoring 
units, has appointed the H. W. Kastor 
& Sons Advertising Company, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
A national campaign, featuring Nach- 
man mattresses, has been started. 
Newspapers and magazines are being 
used. 





Francis Lawton, Jr., Starts 
Film Business 


Francis Lawton, Jr., has started a 
training, selling and advertising film 
business of his own at New York. For 
the past three years he has been vice- 
president of the Newspavers Film Cor- 
poration, at that city, from which he 
recently resigned. 





Ahrens Publishing Company 
Appoints C. F. Loeffel 


C. F. Loeffel has been appointed 
Western_manager of the Ahrens Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, publisher 
of Hotel Management. Restaurant Man- 
agement and Institutional Merchandis- 
ina. He has been a member of the 
Western sales staff. 


C. G. Weiss Joins 
Montreal Agency 


C. G. Weiss has joined the technical 
division of Norris-Patterson, Ltd., Mont- 
real advertising agency. He was re- 
cently in business for himself at that 
city, and at one time was wi‘h the 
R. Sykes Muller Company, Ltd., also 
of Montreal. 





W. B. Finney, Co-Partner, 
Allen C. Smith Agency 


William Brantner Finney has become 
associated as co-partner with Allen C. 
Smith in the Allen C. Smith Advertis- 
ing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Clients We Serve — 





INCORPORATED 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
Premier House, Southampton Row, London, W. C. I. 


MEMBER 2. 
2 » 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 6 


DEXDALE HOSIERY MILLS 
Beautiful Silk Stockings”’ 
() GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 
German Spas and Resorts 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 


Associated Railways of Germany 


WM. HOLLINS & CO., Inc. 
"Viyella” Flannel 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


International Silver Co. 


JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
J. & M. Shoe for Men 


LAMPORT & HOLT, Ltd. 


Steamship Line to East Coast of South America 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Book Publishers 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
Japanese Steamship Line 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
Tr acatl. tic Sb hip Line 
OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Omo Women's Protective Apparel 


PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
Steamship Line to West Coast of South America 


PARFUMS LIONCEAU 


French Toilet Preparations 


PINEHURST, N. C. 


Winter Resort and Hotels 


THE TUPMAN THURLOW CO., Inc. 
Anglo Corned Beef 


WHITEHOUSE & HARDY, Inc. 
Shoes for Men—At Retail 


A. R. WOMRATH, Inc. 
Womrath’s Library and Bookshops 















SMITH, STURGIS & MOORE 


on 
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Employment Is Normal 


“ ALBANY 


~ always a good 
tryout territory 











Fopietion <a. In Buffalo, 
a for isstance, the reports were that 
‘from 35,00C to 40,000 persons were out 
of work., About 10,000 were found| § 
§ unemployed in Rochester; from 5,000, 
to 7,000 in Syracuse. In_ the Albany} 
district conditions were found normal 
for =e time of the y The Sate 








Report of Industrial Commis- 
sioner to Governor Smith. Repro- 
duced from N. Y. World, Feb. 20, 
1928. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
and 


ALBANY EVENING NEWS 


Leaders in Circulation and Advertising 
Offering One of the Lowest Milline 
Rates in New York State 


Not a “Forced Combination” 
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“Media” 
“Mediums,” Which 
Shall It Be? 


Tue Russet. ManuFracturRiInG CoMPANY 
IDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There are a couple of points on which 
I would greatl appreciate your opinion, 
inasmuch as Printers’ InxK is consid- 
ered to be an authority on subjects per- 
taining to advertising, etc. 

In speaking of national magazines 
and publications, is not the term “medi- 
ums” used as the lural of “‘medium’”’ 
when used as advertlaing mediums” 
or should one use the correct plural of 
the word—‘“media” 

What is the aa of measurement 
used most universally in newspaper ad- 
vertising measurement—lines or inches? 

If you can let me have this informa- 
tion as soon as possible, I will appre- 
ciate it greatly. 

Cart Atton TENNEY. 


S time goes on the world 

changes. Language too. 
Some words go out of existence 
and others are brought in. Now, 
we are asked the correct plural of 
“medium.” 

Apparently either “mediums” or 
“media” is correct. Modernistic 
trends have made our dictionaries 
list both plurals. The Latin deri- 
vation of the word would tend to 
make the plural “media.” Never- 
theless, in the Twentieth Century 
it is entirely up to the individual, 
which form he uses. In writing 
a paper containing many Latin 
quotations, it might be advisable 
to use “media”—thereby having 
consistency in one’s vocabulary. 

Our subscriber asks us also 
about the measurement of adver- 
tising. Advertising in newspapers 
is usually measured in lines. Ad- 
vertising in other publications is 
most commonly measured in lines 
and pages.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Appoints Cleveland Agency 


The Josam Manaieotastag Paper: 
Cleveland, manufacturer double 
drainage shower, floor and 9 dcoles, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Lee E. Donnelley Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city. 


Joins Greene Studios 
Rohe Reidenbach has joined the staff 
of The Greene Studios, Cleveland, ad- 
vertising art. 
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Artist 


WANTED 


| ipsa agg vanch opportunity 
with large New York 
advertising agency; man 
capable of producing good 
layouts in color and line who 
can do finished lettering; 
preference will be given to 
a man who can suggest good 
figure “Roughs” in layouts; 
to the right man will offer 
a good starting salary with 
chance to work on large na- 
tional accounts; experienced 
man only will be considered. 
Send samples of your creative 
work, they will be returned 
to you. Write fully, stating 
age, experience and salary 
desired. Address in all con- 
fidence 


Address “‘D,’”’ Box 255 
Printers’ Ink 

















A Great 
Sales Executive 


—A man whose record 
and experience rate a 


great opportunity — de- 
sires a new connection 
where he may earn 
$25,000 annually or bet- 
ter, based upon results 
he produces. 


For particulars address— 


MARQUIS REGAN 


Incorporated 


Sales Engineers 
and Counselors 


270 Madison Ave. New York 
A 
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| 
WoORDs! 


RDs have seen 

the fall and 
rise of Caesar. 
Words caused the 
conflict that threat- 
ened to destroy the 
world. But words 
have also brought to 
the peak of notori- 
ety and business the 
American banker. 


Just words 


By Bliss, that’s all 


J. A. BLISS 
210 W. 38th St., New York 























$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising 
and specialty sales experience—will 
find here an opportunity to enter 
into a lucrative business that brings 
big returns. Large ability is more 
important than large capital. 

We will help the right man estab- 
lish a direct by mail advertising 
service in one of several cities of 
100,000 population and over; the 
business will be patterned, equipped 
and fashioned after our 11-year-old 
Chicago organization. 

Small investment required. All equipment 
is modern in every respect; this business 
is completely organized. Our method of 
turning out work will amaze you. 

$2,500 to $7,500 starts you in a business 
today that will take care of you later; 
complete information without obligation. 
If you are really ready to build a busi- 
ness for yourself write, giving age, ex 
perience and references. Address “Z,” 
Box 95, Printers’ Ink, 231 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
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New Accounts for the Dauchy 
Agency 

The radio division of the Knapp Elec- 
tric Corporation, Port Chester, N. Y., 
and the radio division of the Elkon 
Works, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
The Dauchy Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency. 

The Northern Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the American gy ng — 
Company, both of Newark, Bus 
also appointed the Dauchy } Ek, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


J. E. H. Markle with Daken 
Agency 


John E. H. Markle, recently busi- 
ness and eavertiees manager of the 
aver Wash. "Baten has joined 
the taf of The aken tg a 
Agency, Seattle, Wash has been 
placed in charge of the p mail di- 
vision of this agency. 


R. G. Harshman Joins Mc- 
Caskey Register Company 


Ralph G. Harshman, professor of eco- 
nomics at Mt. Union "College, Alliance, 
Ohio, has resigned to become director 
of education of the McCaskey Register 
Company, of that city. He will have 
charge of instructing the company’s 
sales staff. 











Petroleum Account for Kansas 
City Agency 


The Mid-Continent Petroleum Cor- 
poration, Tulsa, Okla., has appointed 
the Loomis-Potts Company, nsas 
City, Mo., advertising agency, to di- 
rect its newspaper, magazine and out- 
door advertising. 





New Accounts for Allentown 


Agency 
The Allentown Bobbin Works, Inc., 
Allentown, Pa., has appointed the 
Shankweiler Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Trade papers and direct mail 
will be used. 





Advanced by Chicago “Journal 


of Commerce” 

Thomas Snyder has been appointed 
circulation manager of the 3 
Journal of Commerce, succeeding H 
Sibley, resigned. Mr. Snyder was for- 
merly assistant circulation manager. 





Sheaffer Pen Appointments 
Leslie M. Beals has been appointed 


assistant advertising manager of the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort 
Madison, Towa. Wayne. C. Gray ae 


been made sales promotion ma: 
Both of those men joined the S 
company about a month ago. 
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By the publishers of ELECTRICAL RECORD 


| 


6 years 
5 the field 






Publication Date 
10th of month 

First Issue ¢ April 1928 

Size * Standard 9x 12 

Circulation ¢ 7,000 Guaranteed Minimum 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

Ai Manufacturing becomes the one direct means 
of reaching all manufacturers of electrical products and 
motor driven equipment, also the rebuilders of motors 
and motor equipment. It is published by the Gage or- 
ganization which has a known, established background 
of measurable industry service and accomplishment since 
1892... Complete details will be immediately available to 
advertisers and their advertising agents. 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING Co., INC., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Roweil 


Inx Pustisuine Co.,, Inc. 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Maptson Avenug, New York 

City. TeLerHone: AsHLAND6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, Doucias Taytor. 


Chicago Office: 231 South La Salle Street, 
Gove Compton, Manager. 


Printers’ 





Atlanta Office: 87 Walton Street, 
Geo. M. Konn, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: 915 Olive Street, 


A. D. McKinney, Manager. 
San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 





foun Irvine Romer, Editor 

oBERt W. Patmer, Managing Editor 
Rov Dickinson, Associate Editor 
A.zert E. HAAsg, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A, Grimes, News Editor 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Cc. B Larrabee Roland Cole 
E. Weiss Andrew M. Howe 
H. i. Hitchcock ames C. McGrath 
eet F. Walsh Idridge Peterson 
H. W. Marks Don Masson 


Rexford Daniels 
A. H. Deute, Special Contributor 


Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
Frederic W. Read 


. London: Thomas Russel] 
New York, Marcs 8, 1928 








The winch | ge A as 
woul difficult 

Look-Ahead to find a more 
Complex characteristic 


American trait than the effort put 
forward almost continuously by 
business to look ahead and antici- 
pate future events. As a nation 
we hunger for “the dope.” Will 
building hold up during 1928? 
Can the automobile industry equal 
the 1926 record? What about 
sales if summer this year lasts 
only a month? Shall we ally our- 
selves with the chain store and 
drop the independent dealer? 
That American business builds 
pedestals for those who show 
some ability to forecast conditions 
is to its credit. It stamps business 
as forward-looking, as thoroughly 
cognizant of the value of being 
prepared. At the same time, this 
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yearning to look ahead has its 
shortcomings. Unless an adver- 
tiser remembers and _ reflects 
calmly that long-term predictions 
as a rule, represent no more than 
guesses, he is in danger of being 
misled as often as he is guided 
aright. Even the ablest fore- 
casters fumble with their brushes 
and daub their colors at times in 
painting the future. 

O. H. Cheney, of the American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company, 
New York, touched significantly 
on the handicaps of being too far- 
sighted recently in a talk before 
the National Wholesaler Confer- 
ence in Washington. “Do you re- 
member when the rapid growth of 
the mail-order houses was consid- 
ered to spell the doom of the 
small-town retailer and the coun- 
try general store?” he asked. “Do 
you remember how the pedler 
was doomed by the opening of 
stores all over the country? As 
soon as something new turns up, 
what we have becomes old and 
doomed as a last week’s weather 
report.” 

During 1926, it is estimated, 
unit stores or independent retail- 
ers did better than 63 per cent of 
the nation’s retail business. The 
department stores got 16% per 
cent; the chains 12 and the mail- 
order houses 4 per cent. Yet the 
too well-developed look-ahead 
complex has scared some into be- 
lieving so-called independent re- 
tailing is on the edge of the 
jumping-off place. 

For a manufacturer or retailer 
to sit back and refuse to see be- 
yond tomorrow’s horizon would be 
the negation of common sense. 
Anticipating, discounting impend- 
ing events and guessing scientifi- 
cally at what is around the corner 
so as to be prepared pays divi- 
dends, particularly at a time like 
the present when distributing 
methods are unquestionably pass- 
ing through a period of change. 
Yet changes always take time. 
The new method does not burst on 


the scene. It has to develop and 
be made practical. A manufac- 
turing process, a method of 


transportation or a channel of dis- 
tribution does not disappear dra- 
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matically and suddenly, even when 
something new and better is 
found. Obsolescence is always 
just around the corner, but it sel- 
dom pounces on the manufacturer 
who keeps his eyes open. 

The look-ahead complex is a 
fine, progressive thing, but unless 
it is tempered by a sense of mun- 
dane values and a workaday view- 
point, it can work harm for ad- 
vertisers. Lost sales and lost rank 
are certain to be the heritage of 
the advertiser who breaks off his 
contact with the present for the 
fancied advantage of drawing 
closer to the far-off eventuality. 


Too Much’ The question of 
“too much ad- 


2 
Advertising vertising” must 


be worrying some publishers. Two 
addresses, one by David Law- 
rence, publisher of The United 
States Daily, and the other by 
James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
discussed this question at a meet- 


ing of the Georgia Press Institute, 
held at Macon, Ga., a short time 


ago. 

It was Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s 
opinion that the question is not 
one that is raised by the public. 
“Anomalous as it may seem,” said 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy, “I hear this 
more from people who are making 
a living out of advertising than 
from those who give a living to 
advertising. My observation of 
the readers in general of news- 
papers is that they pay more 
freely for publications with much 
advertising than for those with 
little advertising.” 

Not only was Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy of the opinion that the pub- 
lic is not concerned with the 
question, but he was also of the 
opinion that a publisher has no 
right to refuse truthful advertis- 
ing. Much that appears as adver- 
tising, he held, is in fact better 
“news” than much material that is 
labeled “news.” 

Mr. Lawrence, in discussing the 
subject, brought up a new phase 
for consideration—the attitude of 
the public, now that it is becom- 
ing an owner of advertising me- 
diums through the purchase of 
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securities of advertising mediums. 
At the present time the number 
of advertising mediums that have 
a public distribution of their se- 
curities is not large, but it is in- 
creasing. Each year sees more 
and more such businesses offering 
the public a chance to invest in 
their properties. Mr. Lawrence, 
in commenting on the growth of 
this practice, remarked that the 
public which has invested in pub- 
lishing properties would be anxious 
to have publications receive more 
and more advertising to the end 
that they themselves might receive 
a fair return on their investment. 
Too much advertising would not 
bother that public. 

Both of these speakers, it would 
seem, are in a position to obtain a 
broad and an all-inclusive view of 
the subject which they were dis- 
cussing. Their opinions, there- 
fore, should carry weight. We 
agree with them that there is no 
need to worry about an over- 
abundance of advertising. The 
matter, in reality, rests with the 
advertiser. He will continue to 
advertise so long as it pays him 
to do so, and if he finds the 
crowded mediums to be the most 
profitable, he will continue to 
spend his advertising money in 
those mediums. 

Hide the We were privi- 
leged recently to 
read one of a se- 
: ries of bulletins 
mailed by a prominent sales execu- 
tive to his entire selling force. 
These bulletins are issued only 
when this executive feels he has 
something worth while to say and 
each one is devoted to a single 
selling principle. 

The bulletin now in front of 
us might well be entitled: “Too 
Much Salesmanship—Too Little 
Selling.” Its author points out 
that, for the purpose of the prin- 
ciple he wanted to impress upon 
the force, salesmen may be di- 
vided into two classes. The first 
class consists of those who thor- 
oughly understand the so-called 
tricks of selling. The second class 
consists of those men who, al- 
though they may know little about 
the actual mechanics of selling, are, 
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nevertheless, able to run up siza- 
ble sales totals. 

“Now there is no doubt,” this 
sales executive writes, “that a 
knowledge of selling technique is 
a tremendously ‘important sales aid. 
Unfortunately, too many salesmen 
who are thoroughly grounded in 
sales technique are weak in just 
one vital respect—they too clearly 
disclose to their prospects their 
bag of tricks. Literally, they open 
their bag of tricks in front of the 
prospective buyer and leave no 
doubt in the latter’s mind that he 
is being put through a selling act. 
Naturally, the prospect stiffens up 
and does his utmost to avoid being 
sold. Most people want to feel 
that they are buying through their 
own free will. They resent any 
obvious effort to bring them to a 
buying decision.” 

There is no doubt that in this 
day and age, with the general 
principles of salesmanship almost 
as widely known in buying circles 
as in selling circles, the average 
buyer is quick to spot the salesman 
who too obviously displays his bag 
of tricks. It is becoming increas- 
ingly important for salesmen to 
display more finesse in their sell- 
ing work. “Hide the bag of 
tricks,” is a slogan which every 
salesman ought to have in front 
of him all during his selling work. 





“What effect has 
your advertising 
a upon the 

Questions 0f quality “a your 
Advertising product sold? 

“Has it increased or decreased 
your total manufacturing and sell- 
ing cost per unit? 

“Has it increased or decreased 
your net profit per unit? 

“Has it resulted in an increase 
or decrease in your selling prices ?” 

It is not likely that the Federal 
Trade Commission, which is ask- 
ing manufacturers these questions 
in connection with its investigation 
of price maintenance, will receive 
very many, if any, definite replies. 

Perhaps it does not seek dollars- 
and-cents answers. Certainly the 
Commission will not attempt to use 
the answers to these questions as 
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the basis of a generalization on ad- 
vertising’s effect on selling costs 
and profits. 

Advertising is not a machine in 
which dollars can be dumped and 
out of which will come profits or 
losses. Advertising is a part, an 
important part, of the selling ma- 
chine. This selling machine is far 
too complicated today to permit 
any one part of it to be considered 
as a separate unit. 

Manufacturers who receive the 
questionnaire sent out by the 
Commission would do well to 
point out that their answers to the 
questions which we have quoted 
from this questionnaire should not 
be used as a scale on which to 
weigh advertising. 

A manufacturer may increase his 
advertising appropriation and later 
discover that his selling cost per 
unit has decreased. It does not 
follow, however, that advertising 
was entirely responsible for this 
decrease. Any economy effected in 
any department is apt to be re- 
flected in a decreased selling price. 
No one department can hope to 
take all the credit. 

And it works the other way. 
When the selling price increases 
advertising seldom can be shoul- 
dered with the entire blame, any 
more than can the sales, credit or 
production activities of a company. 
All are usually responsible—often 
some one is more to blame than the 
others, but all share in the respon- 
sibility. 

Advertising has nothing to fear 
from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s investigation. It should in- 
sist, however, on not taking the 
witness stand alone. It must be 
accompanied by production, sales, 
sales promotion, credit and all the 
rest of the members of the busi- 
ness organization. In modern busi- 
ness these all work together, and 
share alike in both glory and guilt. 





Montreal Agency Opens 
Halifax Office 
A, McKim, Limited, Montreal ad- 
vermis aqog: has opened an office 
at Halifax . R. McDougal, for 
a number of ¥, "an account execu- 


tive at the ontreal office, has 
appointed manager of the new office. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 
Eastman Kodak Company 
(Brownie Cameras) 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’”’ 


























Advertising Club News 


Measure Business-Paper Value 


4 YT 

by Service, Not Free Puffs 

Service to its readers, not the amount 
of free space given to its advertisers, 
is the test applied to a business paper 
by an advertising agency, according to 
Harold W. Cook, of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, who addressed a meeting of the 
business-paper group of the New York 
Advertising Club last week. His sub- 
ject was “The Advertising Agency and 
the Business Paper.” 

“We (advertising agencies) are 
fundamentally interested in knowing 
what kind of a service job you are doing 
for your readers,”’ said Mr. Cook. “We 
are vitally interested in knowing what 
special editorial service you render. 

qually important with a gain in 
circulation is the physical evidence of 
reader appreciation. 

“Not how much can you promise 
our client in the way of editorial men- 
tions and puffs,” explained the speaker, 
“but what do you do for your reader 
if your ideals are to make him a better 
and more proficient machinist, jobber 
or shoe store proprietor. If you do 
have such ideals, we have a_ common 
objective—ours to make advertising pay 
the advertiser, yours to make business 
pay the business man.” 

ss 


Window Display Week 
Program 

A special program has been arranged 
and distributed by the Window Display 
Advertising Association for indow 
Display Week which will be observed 
nationally by the advertising clubs af- 
filiated with the International Advertis- 
ing Association. he program will be 
used during the week of March 19. 

The program recommends a single 
address at the principal meeting, to 
devoted to worthwhile suggestions, with 
a second talk to be determined by lo- 
cal conditions. The following subjects 
have been suggested for general discus- 
sion: “Is Our City Up to the Minute 
in Window Display?,” “Motion in 
Window Display” and “Importance of 
Tying Up A ey Displays with 
Timely Events.” is suggested that 
window display exhibits be eld, durin 
the week, one to be made up of nationa 
display material and another of photo- 
graphs of prize- winning windows. 

* * 


Portland Women’s Club to 


Join Associations 

The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Portland, Oreg.. at a recent meeting, 
voted to reaffiliate with the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association. It will 
also become affiliated with the Pacific 
Advertising Clubs Association. 
president 


Lee H. Bristol, 


of the 
Window Display Association, and C. 


Agate, managing director, will address 
the meeting on March 13, of the Boston 
Advertising Club. Their talks will be 
broadcast over WNAC. 


Advises Use of Modernism 
When It Meets a Problem 


“Use modernism in your advertising 
if it meets the need of your advertis- 
ing problem.” This was the advice 
given by Hugo Sonnenschein, advertis- 
ing manager of Saks—Fifth Avenue, 
New York, in a talk given March 1, be- 
fore the New York Gaiversity Men in 
Advertising at a meeting held at the 
Advertising Club of New York. As 
an instance of the misuse of modern- 
ism, Mr. Sonnenschein cited a West- 
ern department store catering to miners 
and bargain hunters which blindly imi- 
tated the modernistic trend in its news- 
paper copy. “For a store of that type,’ 
declared Mr. Sonnenschein, “the use 
of modernism is a clear waste of 
space.’ 

He said that he did not believe mod- 
ernism would ever become popular and 
denounced the slavish ‘imitation of 
advertising ideas. Each _ store, he 
pointed out, should reflect its own self 
in its advertising and imitation de- 
- - = purpose entirely. 

Professor (~*~ Burton Hotchkiss, 
who has relinquished the chairmanship 
of the Department of Marketing of 
New York University, and who is going 
abroad for a year, as previously re- 
ported, explained that he would return 
to New York University at the end of 
that period. 

eS 8 2 


Those Who Plan for a Slump 
May Not Be Disappointed 


“The manufacturers who find 1928 a 
disappointing year will be to some ex- 
tent those manufacturers who believe 
in a serious fallacy that should for 
once and for all be stamped out,” said 
William Ganson Rose, of William Gan- 
son Rose, Inc., Cleveland, at a joint 
meeting last week of the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Council and _ the = * 
Financial Advertisers’ Association 
referred to the supposition that busi- 
ness must necessarily slump badly in a 
presidential year. ‘“‘Those who believe 
this fallacy,’”’ he said, “and are making 
their plans with conservatism tem- 
pered with fear, instead of with confi- 
dence marked by enthusiasm, will prob- 
ably find that business will slump in 
their cases in 1928.” 

eo) <6*s 


Heads Rochester Women’s 
Club 


Mrs. Zora B. Saunders, advertising 
manager of the Goodman & Suss Com- 
any, was elected president of the 
Women’ s Ad Club of Rochester, N. Y., 
at its first annual meeting held recently. 

Mrs. Reta E. Cowles was made first 
vice-president; Miss Ethel Barnard, 
second vice- -president; Miss Charlotte 
Smith, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Lucille Southgate, corresponding _secre- 
tary, and Mrs, Millicent K. Hovell, 
treasurer. 
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Advertising 
as an Index of Social 
Progress 


Illinois Advertising Clubs, Organ- 
ized to Promote Printers’ INK 
Statute, Features Close Tie-up 
of Education and Organized Ad- 
vertising at Their Annual Con- 
vention Held Last Week. 


STUDY of the character 
of advertising in the last 
thirty years is an index of social 
progress,” said President David 
Kinley, of the University of 
Illinois, in welcoming the conven- 
tion of the Advertising Clubs of 
Illinois to Urbana, IIl., last week. 
This organization was founded 
some five or six years ago to pro- 
mote the passage of the Printers’ 
InK Model Statute in the State of 
Illinois. This year, holding its 
meeting at the home of the State 
University, the association fea- 
tured an interchange of thought 
between the men of the university 
and the members of the various 
associated bodies. Some fifty stu- 
dents were in attendance. 

At a round-table discussion on 
“Getting the Most Out of Your 
Business,” led by Homer J. Buck- 
ley, chairman of the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Council, Professor N. W. 
Barnes, of the University of Chi- 
cago and director of the research 
work of the International Adver- 
tising Commission, outlined the 
present work and future plans of 
the Commission. 

On the side of the business men, 
J. Sidney Johnson, of the Western 
Grocer Company, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, speaking on “What Help Can 
the Retailer Expect from the 
Manufacturer and Jobber?” ana- 
lyzed the problem of chain-store 
competition and of price cutting. 

“Just to mention one point,” he 
said, “any average retailer enter- 
tains from eighteen to forty-nine 
salesmen a week. But this is not 
true .of chain-store managers. 
They can spend practically all 
their time in selling their goods. 
The independent spends too much 
time in buying. And the jobber 
must shoulder a good share of the 
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responsibility for this situation, 
for he has harangued and taught 
the independent to be a good 
buyer, but in doing so he has 
neglected the much important 
point of making him an equally 
good seller.” 

Following Mr. Johnson on the 
program, Amos H. Weigel, of the 
Standard Publishing Corporation, 
Chicago, discussed the problems of 
keeping up with and catering to 
styles in advertising. In his opin- 
ion, fashion is one of the impor- 
tant modeling influences in adver- 
tising. In speaking of the relative 
importance of advertising and 
merchandising in the making of a 
sale, he suggested that the former 
shouldered 15 per cent of the re- 
sponsibility for a sale while to 
merchandising belonged 85 per 
cent of the credit. 

It was announced at the annual 
banquet that the Advertising Clubs 
of Illinois would cease to exist as 
an independent body at the close 
of this, its last convention. As 
has already been mentioned, it had 
been organized to help promote 
the passage of the Printers’ Ink 
Model Statute in [IIlinois, and 
since that Statute was passed 
about a year ago, the organization 
had completed its purpose. Homer 
J. Buckley, in speaking at the 
banquet, paid high tribute to Pro- 
fessor C. H. Fernald, president of 
the Illinois Advertising Clubs, for 
the part he had taken in urging 
the passing of this statute. 


West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociations Merge 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation has been consolidated with the 
West Coast Lumber Trade Extension 
Bureau, of Longview, Wash. D. 
Tennant, of Longview, was elected presi- 
dent of the re-organized West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Myron C. 
Woodward, Silverton, Oreg., is vice- 
president "and Colonel W. 5. Greeley, 
chief of the United States Forest Service, 
secretary-manager. 


Starts “Oriental Rug 
Magazine” 


The Oriental Rug Magazine has been 
started by the Oriental Rug Magazine 
Publishing Company, New York. The 
first issue is a February number. Arthur 
M. Crumrine is president of the pub- 
lishing company. 
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Straight Down the Middle 


¥ 
“Ghe House Beautiful 


v 


Convergence or Divergence —which shall it be? 
Centered reader attention or disconnected inter- 
est? You must make the choice. It should be easy. 


v 


Take your message straight down the middle with 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL’S 80,000 (ABC) cir- 
culation, rebate-backed and guaranteed, with a 
bonus of 10,000. Building, furnishing and deco- 
rating appeal—NET. 


4 
“ehe House Beautiful 


MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL SHELTER GROUP 
Eight Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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MARCH MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 
Standard Size 

Pages Lines 
25,735 
24,003 
22,504 
22,400 
16,801 
13,300 
11,950 
9,281 
6,455 
4,928 
4,256 
4,256 
3,712 
2,901 
1,568 
1,542 


Harper’s Magazine 

Review of Reviews....... 107 
World’s Work 

Atlantic Monthly 

Scribner’s 

Golden Book 

American Mercury 

The Forum 

Bookman 


Current History 
Street & Smith Comb 
Wide World 
Everybody’s 

Century 

Blue Book 


Lines 
41,283 
32,922 
32,614 
32,572 
26,307 
23,568 
22,734 
20,878 
19,815 
19,475 
19,038 
17,383 
16,150 
14,744 
14,099 
13,728 
12,924 
12,410 
12,168 
11,717 
11,308 
10,819 
10,439 
8,723 
8,707 
7,894 
6,920 
6,338 
6,315 
4,505 


American 

True Story 

Cosmopolitan 

Better Homes & Gardens. 


Physical Culture 
Photoplay 

True Romances 

Dream World 

True Detective Mysteries. 
Smart Set 

Motion Picture Magazine. 
American Boy 

Elks Magazine 

Psychology 

Fawcett’s 

Shrine Magazine 

Boys’ Life 


American Legion Monthly. 


Film Fun (2 issues) 
Screenland 

Youth’s Companion 

New Age Illustrated ... 
Open Road for Boys .... 
Picture Play 

American Girl 

St. Nicholas 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 
Vogue (2 issues) 251 159,028 
Ladies’ Home Journal ....143 97,574 
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AN 
IDEAL 
TEST 
MEDIUM 


FORBES with its concentrated 
circulation among business ex- 
ecutives 

—because of the timeliness and 
authority with which it is 
edited 

—because of the intimacy with 
which it is read 

—because of its proven pulling 
power on a diversified line 
of product is an ideal test 
medium. 

—because it is least expanded 
in circulation among execu- 
tive appeal, it requires the 
minimum investment to test 
advantages of general execu- 
tive appeal. 


Six advertisers are now testing 


exclusively through FORBES. 


FORBES 


MAGAZINE 


Tn} 


Vice-Pres., Advtg. Director 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 


REPREPENTATIVES : 
New York—120 Fifth Avenue, Frank Burns, 
E. V. DANN®NDERG. RUSSELL A. BOWEN 
Chicago — Tribune Tower H. . Daren; 
Detroit—General Motors Bldg., D. C. Murer, 
BLANCHARD-NICHOLS-COLEMAN, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 

Member A. B. OC. 
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A Yacht 

Is the Most 
Convincing 
Testimonial of 


Wealth! 


@, YACHTING reaches a quality 
audience that consists of yachts- 
men, 86% of whom are yacht 
owners—men whose incomes 
permit them to indulge their 
tastes in the luxuries of this 
world. 


@, YACHTING is read by these 
men during their leisure moments 
—while they are in the most 
receptive of moods—the ap- 


proach is ideal. 


@, YACHTING offers an inside 
channel to the men who want 
the best . . . and can pay for it. 


RATE CARD and SAMPLE COPY 
UPON REQUEST 


(Member of A. B.C.) 





chting 


“The Quality Magazine 
of the Boating Field.” 


25 West 43rd St, New York City 
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Pages Lines 
83,454 
78,991 
62,019 
56,636 
49,328 
45,439 
33,631 
21,391 
21,390 
15,831 
15,004 
13,968 
13,326 
12,718 
12,410 


Harper’s Bazar 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion 91 
McCall’s 
Delineator 72 
Pictorial Review 
Holland’s 
Modern Priscilla 
Farmer’s Wife 
Woman’s World 
People’s Popular Monthly. 
Household Magazine 
People’s Home Journal 
Fashionable Dress 
Needlecraft 
Children, 
for Parents 
Junior Home Magazine .. 
Child Life 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 13 
GENERAL AND CLASS 
Pages 


Magazine 

12,018 
9,037 
8,431 
3,134 


Lines 
105,724 
90,876 
86,538 
63,084 
56,630 
54,614 
42,066 
37,408 
37,225 
37,118 
34,840 
33,080 
29,395 


House & Garden 

Town & Country (2 iss.).135 

Country Life 

Arts & Decoration 

House Beautiful 

Vanity Fair 

Nation’s Business 

Popular Mechanics 

Normal Instructor 

Garden & Home Builder. . 

Popular Science Monthly. 

Magazine of Business 

The Sportsman 

Magazine of Wall Street 
(2 Feb. Issues) 

International Studio 

Field & Stream 

World Traveler 

Outdoor Life & Recreation 

Theatre 

Field Illustrated 

National Sportsman 

Science & Invention 

Radio News 


25,097 
23,239 
22,649 
21,330 
19,320 
17,617 
16,928 
14,593 
13,636 
12,325 
9,842 
8,343 
8,079 
7,823 
7,738 
7,550 
7,376 
6,895 
6,482 
4,576 


Extension Magazine 
Popular Radio 
Association Men 
Scientific American 
Forest & Stream 
Business 

Nature Magazine 
Radio Broadcast 
The Rotarian 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Pages 
Maclean’s (2 Feb. issues). 63 
Can. Hom. & Gard. (Feb.) 56 


Lines 
44,264 
35,743 
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We have experienced a 
growth that one might 
feel belonged entirely in 
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1925 — We Sold 1,700,000 Magazines 
1926 — We Sold 6,000,000 Magazines 


WSBT —. wwe wwe 7,750,000 ! 


supplanting them with so 
much more work to be 
done. 





the hands of 


We take 





a Luther!’ 4 Shameless 


Burbank. 
Along with 


this oppor- 
tunity to 
extend an 





« PAST « 





invitation 





this prog- 
ress we are proud to point 
to a financial adequacy 
that has kept pace step 
for step. 


And now we are making 
our third move to new 
quarters in five years. 
Our success has not 
created more time for 
golf . it has rather 
diminished those hopes by 


EASTERN 


to all publishers to visit 
us in our new quarters 
and to inspect the person- 
nel and equipment we 
maintain to produce in- 
dependent distribution in 
the efficient, national 
EASTERN way. Our 
little ambassador, T'he 
Glad Hand, will be 
sent to all publishers who 
request it. 


a 


e 
+, 


DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


From 45 West 45th to 120 West 42nd About March 15th 
New York, N. Y, 
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West. Home Mo. (Feb.).. 
Can. Home Journal (Feb.) 33 
Rod & Gun in Can 


FEBRUARY WEEKLIES 
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Pages Lines 
24,480 
23,673 


34 


18 


8,088 


February 1-6 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 88 60,662 
PE? evcesiaces 37 24,318 
New Yorker 43 = =18,472 
Forbes (Semi Mo.) 35 16,296 
American Weekly 8 16,188 
Literary Digest 32 =:14,738 
Collier’s 18 12,380 
ee | dasscey dnede 20 8,745 
| 7a eer 12 5,404 
Christian Herald 7 4,898 
Argosy-All-Story 15 3,520 
ae 6 2,585 
P. ncwnequst.s 6 2,574 
The Nation ...... 5 2,100 
Churchman ....... + 1,766 
New Republic 4 1,740 

February 7-13 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 93 63,277 
Liberty ba 32 20,412 
New Yorker 41 18,016 
Literary Digest 39 =: 17,935 
PTO. ct cencsss 17 12,011 
American Weekly a 8,142 
I, seeupeewyens 18 7,911 
The Nation ...... 14 6,195 
Christian Herald 8 5,495 
Me? sektudeudeese 9 4,003 
Outlook 5 2,544 
Churchman 5 2,207 
FOR sedscci 5 2,145 
New Republic 3 1,305 
Argosy-All-Story 5 1,222 

February 14-20 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 94 64,109 
RANGE Eccccctes .. 32 20,877 
New Yorker . 46 19,949 
Forbes (Semi 43 19,777 
Literary Digest 36 16,630 
American Weekly ..... 8 15,363 
CTO ns xs bridants ie da 18 12,720 
ly ee 18 7,957 
| eS ape 12 5,378 
Christian Herald 7 4,797 
Te DE Keendeescues 8 3,412 
reer rete 7 3,309 
CEE Sév-cb.s¥ceeevns 6 2,969 
New Republic ........ 3 2,175 
PM (£4000 davies casas 3 1,287 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 2 448 

February 21-27 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 82 56,308 
Cf kin take eeenteb 34 22,368 
New Yorker . 47 20,174 
Literary Digest ....... 36 03=_: 16,468 


INK 








Pages 
American Weekly, ..... 6 
Cottier .. ccccagp sce ccun 14 
BER”. sd oeds bhocccen th 17 
BAO) conte eo seep asses ie 10 
Christian Herald ...... 6 
New Republic ........ 6 
ye eee 6 
ee 6 
GEE. Sas dedcuvecees 5 
DOR. chbeandssecessese 4 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 2 

February 28-29 Pages 
. ares 5 
The Nation ........... 5 
New Republic ......... 3 

Totals for February Pages 


Saturday Evening Post.358 


fk Se er 136 
SE. AR reires 8 é040 178 
Literary Digest ....... 144 
American Weekly ..... 26 
lg ee ae ee 69 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) .... 79 
MME, cadepeccecibecacs 76 
Christian Herald ...... 28 
DEER: ctutuoehanake nce’ 45 
The Nation ....... 39 
ee 29 
New Republic ......... 23 
PEE PT 23 
DE ~ hactuveusscsus st 18 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 25 
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Lines 
11,887 
9,864 
7,397 
4,601 
4,345 
3,625 
2,730 
2,525 
2,151 
1,716 
588 
Lines 
2,419 
2,100 
1,305 
Lines 
244,356 
87,975 
76,611 
65,771 
51,580 
46,975 
36,073 
32,010 
19,535 
19,386 
16,537 
12,668 
10,150 
9,807 
7,722 
5,778 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
CLASS 


ING IN MONTHLY 
FICATIONS 


Pages 
1. Vogue (2 issues) ....251 
2. House & Garden ..... 167 
3. Ladies’ Home Journal. .143 
4. Town & C’try (2 iss.).135 
5. Country Life ......... 128 
6. Harper’s Bazar ....... 124 
7.Good Housekeeping ..181 
8. Arts & Decoration ... 93 
9. Woman’s Home Comp. 91 
10, MeCa se accccpevcecee 83 
11. House Beautiful ..... 89 
12. Wenley Vale ..spes cee 86 
23..DDGTMUMROE cccccccscces Ua 
14. Pictorial Review ..... 66 
15. Maclean’s (2 Feb. is). 63 
16. Nation’s Business .... 98 
EE MEE cccscecccses 96 
18. Popular Mechanics ...167 
19. Normal Instructor .... 54 
20. Garden & Home Builder 60 
21, Can. H’m’s & Gar.(Feb.} 56 
22. Popular Science Mo... 81 
29. BieNOS 8 005 de on 00 4 44 
24. Magazine of Business.. 76 
25. True’ Story ........... 76 


Lines 
159,028 
105,724 

97,574 

90,876 

86,538 

83,454 

78,991 

63,084 

62,019 

56,636 

56,630 

54,614 

49,328 

45,439 

44,264 

42,066 

41,283 

37,408 

37,225 

37,118 

35,743 

34,840 

33,631 

33,080 
32,922 
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Cream of Wheat 
Wheatena 

Grapenuts 

Royal Baking Powder 


Baker’s Cocoa 
Colgate’s Tooth Paste 
Lysol 

Lifebuoy Soap 
Cantilever Shoes 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 
“M” Undergarments 
Nazareth Waists 
Ground Gripper Shoes 
Pediforme Shoes 
Kleinert Rubber Goods 
Zip-On Clothing 
Vitaglass 

Alpine Sun Lamp 
Pepperell Sheetings 
Pathe Motion Pictures 
Macmillan Books 
Cleanliness Institute 
Pyrex Nursing Bottles 
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Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Man O’War Gym Clothing 
Dennison’s Paper Novelties 
National Piano Mfrs. Assn. 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Book of Knowledge 
Doubleday, Doran Books 
Twenty Mule Team Borax 
Duofold Health Underwear 
Columbia University 
“Sanitas” Wall Covering 
Morton’s Salt 

Dromedary Dates 
Scottissue 

Hecker H-O Cereals 
Stone’s Straws 

Taylor Thermometers 
Kaffee-Hag 

Burnett’s Vanilla 

Battle Creek Foods 
Evaporated Milk Assn. 
Victor X-Ray 


and many others. 





















GENERAL MAGAZINES 

1928 1927 1926 

Lines Lines Lines 

OR enc ddds ose sapeocsese ° 41,283 49,456 49,119 
O06 <o 49,144 34,572 

Snb6ecwn ede seaes 140,530 35,798 

ME. BEDE ccaporccccesesconscs 26,307 31,390 27,893 
MUO DOUEF  vovecccecccesscceis 32,922 28,511 25,196 
Physical Culture ...........+++- 23,568 25,719 26,895 
Review of Reviews ........... 24,003 21,770 30,718 
Better Homes & Gardens....... 32,572 26,566 23,578 
NIE wc cccccccccesseccesic 22,734 24,758 25,303 
Atlantic Monthly ............. 22,400 26,390 23,485 
GEE WEEE ovceccdcccsecsice 22,504 23,964 24,352 
Harper’s Magazine ............+ 25,735 25,816 20,246 
DT ceceecetecsbooeeeeas 16,801 19,299 19,109 
American Boy ..........sssee0. 16,150 16,055 16,306 
Motion Picture Magazine........ 17,383 14,419 16,458 
PMNS. woncccéccccevececenecsos 11,308 13,018 19,687 
7p “eae 12,410 13,737 13,372 
t New Age Illustrated........... 7,894 5,349 8,874 
tn Sond sdgucenenongee *4,505 *6,659 5,220 
ee TEE 4,928 6,188 5,208 
ED ocbinrdoenn dé veesens 2,901 2,652 3,102 
re ee ee 1,568 a) "960 3,864 





FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF MARCH ADVERTISING 


1925 
Lines 
46 









Total 
Lines 
























13,496 











* New size. 446,754 473,350 
t Hearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 
$ Formerly Success Magazine. 
betemras f 2 MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) ..... 59,028 145,410 
Ladies’ Home Journal P 7 574 104,304 
Good Housekeeping .. 78,991 75,874 


DONO 6. TRORE. ccc ccsccscccs + 83,454 67,676 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 62,019 62,390 
Pictorial Review ..........+++. 45,439 51,244 
PT, 66.4 6.6006s006 0000600068 56,636 51,554 
OT. «ac ong pe keteuneass ee 149,328 139,451 
Modern Priscilla ..........200+0 21,391 24,800 
Woman’s World .........+..+. 15,831 18,264 
People’s Home Journal......... 13,326 18,498 
People’s Popular Monthly....... “15,004 *15,735 
ee MET ERT TTT eT TCL 12,410 12,601 








458,355 


155,511 
97,244 
73,014 
65,716 
67,661 
45,220 
40,963 
33,979 
23,397 
17,583 
15,296 

*15,581 

13,156 





440,230 








138,424 


16,255 
15,495 














1,818,689 






598,373 
















53, 662 




















































* New size. 710,431 664,321 643,757 2,706,310 
t Designer combined with meer! 
ASS MAGAZINES 
House & Garden .......+..+++5 105,724 22,039 113,057 84,590 425,410 
Town & Country (2 issues)..... 876 ‘ 728 88,508 75,695 345,807 
Country Life ..ccccccccccccnce 86,538 88,284 72,009 72,418 319,249 
House Beautiful .........sesee0e 56,630 66,978 64,828 52,629 241,065 
UP BUM ccccecccccoccccesse 54,614 53,736 58,633 38,977 205,960 
Arts & Decoration............. 63,084 58,044 44,058 33,138 198,324 
Garden & Home Builder........ 37,118 42,501 40,112 7,2 56, 
Popular Mechanics ..........-. 37,408 37,632 37,072 38,864 150,976 
Popular Science Monthly....... 34,840 34,033 34,210 7,043 140,126 
Nation’s Business ..........+++ *42,066 38,670 31,692 24,587 137,015 
t Magazine of Business ........ 33,080 34,748 35,178 32,137 135,143 
Field & Stream........-.-+++0+ 22,649 24,453 25,883 24,453 97,438 
International Studio .......... 23,239 23,471 20,019 13,676 80,405 
MED cwcececesoccdsegescececce 17,617 16,446 14,784 14,775 63,622 
Outdoor Life & Recreation...... 19,320 15,046 15,192 13,772 63,330 
Science & Invention... 13,636 14,165 14,062 13,636 55,499 
Scientific American 7,738 10,098 14,918 14,142 46,896 
DT <cenendisneetesneneet® 7,376 12,496 13,206 13,576 46,654 
National Sportsman ....... sides 14,593 10,043 9,812 9,735 44,183 
Ps OF COOGEE cccccccccecece 7,550 5,665 6,578 5,726 25,519 
¢ Formerly System. ——— 
* New size. 696 799,276 753,811 650,837 2,979,620 
WEEKL IES te February Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post ....... 244,356 286,976 305,299. 304,353 1,140,984 
BARE co ccccccccccccccceccese 87,975 100,544 85,602 28,335 302,456 
Literary Digest ........++.+0+- 65,771 62,268 75,716 66,216 269,971 
CED cccccccccccoseccccoces 46,975 49,153 45,087 37,674 178,889 
American Weekly .........+.--- 51,580 37,081 38,273 43,725 170.659 
Forbes (2 iceman ogneonsdasiiia 36,073 35,749 31,371 23,701 126,894 
ees Nae 19,53 20, 21,152 22,007 3,354 

Sceeededdesscdosedgteusase 19,386 20,110 20,961 16,790 77,247 
Outlock whaces dcadeandecdoagene $12,668 11,116 15,253 19,638 8,675 






















584,319 623,657 








t Five issues. 





638,714 








562,439 





2,409,129 





Grand Total ....cccccsccsccsee 





2,517,200 2,584,084 2,515,201 2,297,263 9,913,748 
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IN THE HEMING WAY 


She was cleaning her nails with a safety match. 

“What the hell if they do?” she said. 

Rodriguez the toreador came in just then. He 
was tight. 

“The black bull from Ascalon got Jiminez,” 
said he. “A neat one through the guts.” 

Flaherty the prize-fighter fell out of his chair. 
He was tight too. We put him back again. 

““Jiminez owed me fifty grand,” he said. Every- 
body laughed except Cohen the Jew. He was 
asleep in one corner. His face was very red. He 
snored. 

Stet looked up from her nails. “Where the 
hell is my New Yorker?” she said. It was carnival 
time and there was a great crowd around the news 
stands. A tall man with a colic knifed a woman 
as I came up. She screamed but held on to her 
copy of the New Yorker. I got mine. 

I always get mine. Jiminez said I was a hard 
baby. But Jiminez is dead. The black bull got 
him. 

It was then I met Nate Collins the manufac- 
turer. “Are you a damn fool?” said I, “or do 
you use this book?” 

“I ain’t a damn fool,’ he said, “and I do use 
this book. Who the hell with any brains who's 
got anything to sell don’t?” So that was that. 

When I got back to the room Flaherty had 
fallen off the chair again. No one bothered put- 
ting him back, because they all wanted to read 
the New Yorker. 


———— Ke CTCmCTCTS—™S—S 
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i The 








Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





| EMBER the old story about 
the man buying a railroad ticket 
in the Union Station and remarking 
he wanted to go to Cleveland the 
worst way? Of course, the clerk 
sold him a ticket on the Erie. It 
is one of a collection, as large and 
varied as the stories of the old 
Ford car. One time the Erie capi- 
talized these yarns about it and 
printed them in the time-table— 
some said they made patrons laugh 
and led them to. forget the incon- 
veniences of th@ service. “Good 
stories about the Erie” once had 

a vogue. 

Then things began to improve 
on the Erie. Passenger trains be- 
gan to run on time, freight ser- 
vice grew in dependability. The 
road-bed and terminals were im- 
proved. 

One of the interesting results 
of the line’s rejuvenation is the 
revival of “good stories about the 
Erie,” and they are actually being 
published in the form of advertis- 
ing. Here is a typical one recently 
occupying a full page in a trans- 
portation magazine widely read by 
the men responsible for the rout- 
ing of shipments of large indus- 
tries: 

““A Good Story about the Erie” 

At Buffalo, General Motors has a Chev- 
rolet Assembly Plant served exclu- 
sively by Erie. 

At times, that Plant has been run for 
months with only one day’s inventory 

For" five consecutive years, that Plant 
never has been short of cars for out- 
bound loading. , 

Erie Service never has failed to deliver 
the goods and take them away on 


If Service like that means oy it 
means—Ship and Travel by the Erie 
As yet, the Erie has not gone 

extensively into newspaper advertis- 

ing or patronized magazines of 
general circulation. It is possible, 
however, that this may not be far 
away. The Erie is vigorous in its 
pursuit of traffic these days. It 
may soon decide to tell the public 
some of its “good stories.” 

* * * 


Very recently, the Schoolmaster 
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has observed, chain-store owners 
have become aware of the fact 
that it is not best for them to re- 
fer to single unit stores as “inde- 
pendents.” The term that chain- 
store owners seem to like to apply 
to this older type of retail store is 
“solo” stores. The Schoolmaster 
has very grave doubts concerning 
the ability of chain-store owners 
to get the manufacturing business 
and the public to substitute “solo” 
stores for “independent” stores. 
Furthermore, the Schoolmaster is 
surprised that chain-store owners 
should want this new term adopted. 
The public may take the word to 
mean “so-low.” 
* * . 

Some 50,000 old automobile cas- 
ings are imported annually through 
the port of Saloniki, Greece. They 
are in demand as the basic mate- 
rial for the manufacture of foot- 
wear for the peasants in Greek 
Macedonia and Thrace. The infor- 
mation comes from the American 
Consul at Saloniki. 

It appears that the Greek vil- 
lagers wear a rough type of foot- 
wear called the tcharik. This for- 
merly consisted simply of a strip 
of leather held around the foot 
with a leather lacing that is wourd 
around the ankle and calf. Now, 
strips taken from old rubber cas- 
ings have completely supplanted 
leather. The rubber shoe lasts 
about four times as long and costs 
about one and one-third cents per 
pair. In Mexico also, the School- 
master understands, old automobile 
casings are used for footwear. 

. +. . 


Stubbornness and egotism are 
qualities that most successful 
business men have learned to keep 
in their proper place—which is out 
of sight. There are times, how- 
ever, when such personal charac- 
teristics will not be restrained. 
Directors’ meetings and executive 
conferences frequently supply the 
setting for personality outbursts 
that are hidden behind a smoke- 
screen cry of “lack of co-opera- 
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Y the side of Byram River, one of the in- 

numerable little streams that flow quietly 
into Long Island Sound, stands the factory of our 
client, W. G. Reardon Laboratories, Inc., the out- 
look from whose windows this placid scene de- 
picts. A modern Pied Piper, one might call this 
company which has found a quick, easy way to 
destroy one of man’s oldest enemies, with their 
widely sold product Mouse Seed. 


MER 
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H. B. LE QUATTE, President 
50 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 





MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


























Wanted 


Chain Store Editorial 
Writers; also 
Advertising Solicitors 


A new trade journal is 
about to be launched in the 
general chain store field. It 
will require an editor-in- 
chief and two associate 
editors. It will also require 
several general advertising 
solicitors. Send in confi- 
dence your entire history 
together with salary you 
have been getting. Address 
“Chain Store,” Box 258, 
Printers’ Ink. 


A Good Buy 


Here is a man who has been 
with one house eleven years in 
the capacity of eastern agent. 
Has led in sales for ten years. 

Wrote over a million dollars 
worth of business in 1927. 

The concern with which he 
is now identified is one of the 
country’s leading advertisers. 

Wants to make a change 
where his sales management 
knowledge and experience will 
have a wider scope. 

With his past experience his 
best years of productivity should 
be just ahead for he is now 37 
years old. University man and 
married. 

ier 


Address 


























Box 110, 


Printers’ Ink. 
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tion” when opposition to pet 
theories arises. 

An acquaintance of the School- 
master, a director of a number of 
corporations, told of a solution to 
this problem that is as simple as 
it is forceful, and one that brought 
about peace and understanding to 
the directors of one war-torn com- 
pany. He composed and read the 
following resolution at one of the 
meetings of the board—it needs no 
explanation: 

As there can be no success in the 
management of a business without whole- 
hearted co-operation, and as co-opera- 
tion means the working together for a 
common result, and, as that result is 
the making of money by each and by all 
for ourselves and the corporation, and 

Whereas, co-operation does not mean 
the acquiescence by each to the other’s 
opinions, nor does the failure to agree 
constitute lack of co-operation, but 
rather is disagreement a healthy condi- 
tion as it brings out arguments for and 
against each question that arises and 
develops the best judgment for a safe 
and sane solution, and, as stubbornness, 
preconceived ideas and arbitrariness are 
all detrimental to co-operation, 

Be it therefore resolved that We set 
aside our own egos, os aggre and pre- 
conceived notions when in conference, 
and, for the sake of a better under- 
standing, analyze each problem in an 
absolutely impersonal way in order that 
we bring out the best judgment. 


The results were so successful 
that this man has used it several 
times. It has also been read, with 
profit, at conferences of depart- 
ment heads. The resolutinn is not 
copyrighted. 


* 

A member of the Class recently 
told the Schoolmaster of an inter- 
esting visit to the offices of the 
a Company, in Atlanta, 

a. 

As soon as he entered the re- 
ception room he was asked by the 
reception clerk to partake of a 
glass of Coca-Cola. Later, he 
went to another floor and while 
he was waiting to see one of the 
company executives he was of- 
fered another opportunity to sam- 
ple the product. Finally, he was 
introduced to the executive and 
after a lengthy conversation the 
executive’s secretary quietly placed 
glasses filled with Coca-Cola be- 
fore both the executive and his 
visitor. 

“In other words,” says this 
Class member, “before I had left 
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Have YOU read 
The Commercial Survey 
of the Southeast 


by the Department of Commerce? 


ERE is a volume every sales and advertising executive 
should read. It is the result of months of careful re- 
search by the Domestic Commerce Division, and is invalu- 
able to all who are engaged in the distribution of goods. 


We commend to your attention especially pages 160 
and 161 which point out that “Atlanta is generally recog- 
nized as the principal headquarters city of this region, 
being the seat of a large part of the regional administra- 
tive machinery of concerns marketing their services and 
commodities in the territory.” 


This survey may be secured from all regional offices 
of the Department—and executives may secure copies 
without charge from the Atlanta Industrial Bureau. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
152 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


ATLAN cA 


Industral Headquarters of the South — 
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Art Salesman 


Photographers of established repu- 
tation are looking for represen- 
tative, in or out of New York, 
with permanent clientele among 
art buyers and advertisers. 


Every assistance is given to se- 
cure a good future with satisfac- 
tory income. Partnership may be 
offered after a reasonable time 
spent in mutually satisfactory and 
remunerative association. 


Address ‘“‘H,’’ Box 259, 
Printers’ Ink 

















Advertising Man 


with eight years’ experience in retail 
and national advertising, sales prom 
tion, and publicity desires connection 
with reliable concern anxious to grow. 

future and opportunity to make 
permanent connection more important 
than starting salary. Address “E,” 

x 256, Printers’ Ink. 
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XCEPTIONAL 

young woman 
—experienced, cul- 
tured, tactful, now 
holding official 
executive position, 
complete charge 
directly produc- 
tive advertising. 
She desires new 
connection with 
advertising as pri- 
mary occupation. 

a) 

Call WALKER 1116 


NEW YORK, CITY ‘ 
to arrange interview 
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the offices I had had several op- 
portunities to sample the product. 
What pleased me most, however, 
was the courteous manner of of- 
fering it to me. The idea might 
easily be overdone to the extent 
of making the visitor feel that he 
was being forced to try the prod- 
uct whether he wanted to or not.” 

That is the secret of the success 
of any office sampling scheme. All 
advertisers who have used such a 
scheme successfully have -found 
that a courteous invitation is far 
more effective than an effort to 
force the product down the visi- 
tor’s throat. 

** * 

In any field of business endeavor 
everyone is inclined to take on 
incidental tasks—that is to say, he 
is inclined to do odd jobs that 
someone else in the organization 
is better qualified to do from many 
standpoints. The production end 
of most businesses is perhaps more 
free from this danger than any 
other division of the business. 
The reason is that the job in the 
production department is more 
tangible and definite. The selling 
end, on the other hand, probably 
holds more possibilities for dan- 
gers on this score than any other 
part of the business. 

Because of this fact the School- 
master is of the opinion that the 
sales manager of almost every 
business would find it a wise pol- 
icy to check up systematically on 
the activity of his sales force for 
the purpose of finding out if it is 
sticking to its main job of selling 
or whether it has turned itself into 
a service or shipping force. The 
answer may sometimes be very 
surprising. 











Have You a Sales or 
Merchandising Problem? 
merchandising 


merchandiser and market analyst with 
exceptional ability in jul 
sales and 5 . 
ing new markets and developi: or 
di cha 
Age 33, married, 


a problem for 
253, 
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W e take pleasure in 
announcing the addition 


to our organization of 


Mr. C. T. MILLER 
effective March 5th 
1928 


FOX & MACKENZIE 
Chdvertising 





1214 Locust St, Philadelphia 
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WRITING FOR REAL MONEY 


Edward Mott Woolley, author Free-Lanc- 
ing For Forty Magazines, tells further 
intimate experiences writing advertising. 
Thousand-dollar fees, exploring undiscov- 
ered material, putting in story lure, house- 
organ writing. Gives names and prices. 
$1.50 postpaid. Free-Lancing book, $3. 


WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 
71 Park Ave. Passaic, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS ! 
MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS ! 
TRADE JOURNAL ADV ERTISERS 


Send for FREE copy of our NEW 1928 
“Advertisers Rate and Data Guide.’’ 36 page 
directory contains display and classified rates 
of best producing magazines and newspapers. 
Write today for your copy of the Guide. 

E. H. BROWN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Dept. H 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Paint Process, Cut-Outs, Transpar- 
encies and Mechanical. 

We produce, pack and ship complete 
displays for National Advertisers. 


Write for Samples 


The American Display Co., Dayton, 0. 




















ADVERTISING MAN 


college graduate, age 30 to 35; must 
have creative ability and be able to 
manage small staff rendering publicity 
and advertising service; knowledge of 
business structure helpful but not es- 
sential; in reply give full details of 
experience and salary desired. 


Address “G,"" Box 257, Printers’ Ink. 
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“Wanted — Supplies & Equipment” 
Live leads on companies now in the mar- 
ket for your products. Hot tips for 
salesmen. Fresh names for your mail- 
ing lists. New business firms. enn 
incorporations. Changes in 
names, addresses, personnel. National. in 
scope. Covers all manufacturing industries. 
Subscription $3 a year. Sample 35c. 
NICLE OF CO E 
727 Irving Park Boulevard, Chicago 
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It was surprising to a certain 
old New England manufacturing 
concern. That company, accord- 
ing to an address recently made 
by Charles F. Abbott, executive 
director of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, on checking 
the work of its sales force, found 
that its men were spending only 
about 15 per cent of their full 
working time with customers. The 
remaining 85 per cent was being 
spent in travel, in waiting and in 
clerical and other miscellaneous 
work. 

No business can long tolerate 
such a situation. Perhaps some 
of the high cost of distribution 
that we hear .so much about is 
tucked away in the fact that sales- 
men are not selling because they 
are not calling on customers. 

Once a business knows exactly 
what its sales force is doing in the 
way of actual selling in relation 
to number of calls, it is in an ex- 
cellent position to change the 
situation by right methods if sales 
are slipping. The New England 
business, to which Mr. Abbott re- 
ferred, was able to increase sales 
volume materially within a year. 
It did this by a system which in- 
creased the amount of time that 
its salesmen spent with its cus- 
tomers from 15 per cent of their 
full working time to an average 
that was between 25 and 30 per 
cent. 


H. G. Kebel Advanced by 


Magazine Repeating Razor 
H. G. Kebel, who has been handling 
the advertising of the Magazine Re- 
peating Razor Company, ew York, 
maker of Schick repeating razors, has 
been made assistant sales manager. He 
will continue to function in an adver- 
tising capacity in his new position. 














EXPERIENCE FOR SALE 


Will service solve your problem? 


Have 
15 years’ selling and promoting ex- 
perience, understand merchandising, can 
direct and train men in the field. 35 
years old — Christian — married. will 
travel. Let me talk it over with you. 
Address “‘C,"" Box 254, Printers’ Ink. 














Do- You Want To 
Sell the Golf Club 


Executive ? 
The 5,000 Golf Clubs are in the 
market to purchase supplies. GOLF- 
DOM has 100% coverage and reaches 
every buying executive. 
236 N. Clark St., Chicago 











_GIBBONS knows CANADA’ 
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S. ROLAND HALL - EASTON - PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


“Shirt Sleeves Service” 


Here in my compact organization we don’t carry any fancy 
titles or claim to be “marvelous merchandisers” or “in- 
fallible analyzers.” We just give business-getting cam- 
paigns close, individual attention that reflects a lot of 
hard experience. 


Whether you want some sound plans prepared, some good 
copy written, a follow-up system or series of dealer helps 
prepared, a sales course compiled, we are ready to take 
hold of a meritorious product or service and “pinch hit” 
for you to the best of our ability. 


Our experience in serving business and industrial accounts 
is especially good. And we know a great deal about the 
problems of mail-order merchandising. 


Vholond Wat 


ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE 


SALES PROMOTION 


A large silk distributor requires the services of 


a high grade man to organize a department 
for sales analysis, sales promotion and super- 
vision of advertising. Selling experience and 
knowledge of merchandising in the Textile 
Industry essential. ll replies will be held 
strictly confidential. In your reply please give a 
complete statement of your experience. 


Address L., Box 111, Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Syndicate Services are invited to 
correspond. Advertiser is planni a 
quality country weekly. Replies strictly 
Sea Address Box 886, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


FOR RENT — ideal office for small 
agency. High class Sth Avenue Build- 
ing. Furnished or unfurnished. Tele- 
phone service. Very reasonable. Box 
893, Printers’ Ink. 


PUNCHING MACHINE 
either foot or power. Give full par- 


ticulars as to make and model. Address 
Box 905, Printers’ Ink. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER EXECUTIVE 
to take charge of modern plant in Vir- 














ginia, Optimus, Linotype, _Jobbers, 
modern $25,000 plant. Business al- 
ready established but need gi man 


with capital who can help expansion. 
Attractive proposition for someone who 
wants to get ahead with small capital. 
Have ten year lease on plant and build- 
ing. Write for full particulars and go 
into detail about yourself and finances. 
CLEMENT PRINTING & MFG. CO. 
Altavista, Va. 


Plant For Sale 


Publisher, about to dispose of his trade 
publications, has good sized publishing 
plant for sale. Practically new equip- 
ment. Can easily handle several trade 
papers as well as a good volume of 
commercial work. One hour’s ride from 
Boston. Right price and terms. Ad- 
dress Box 904, Printers’ Ink. 


AN ESTABLISHED COMPANY 
in Advertising, Illustrating and Engrav- 
ing field is ready to establish advertis- 
ing agency. We want a man capable of 
assuming complete charge of advertising 
agency, plan campaigns, write copy. The 
field is in growing city of Middle West 
and in territory already cultivated by 
our present service. We are interested 
only in — a permanent connection. 
This is a r opportunity for a man 
seeking the establishment of his own 
business. Address Box 897, P. I. 


Publisher or Printer 


Publisher, or publishing printer, 
can secure control of old, well- 











established monthly trade paper. 
Automotive—established patronage 
with good organization. Price and 
terms right. 
Printers’ Ink. 


Address Box 903, 










UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Advertising Representatives Wanted 
in Middle-West on monthly automotive 
trade publication. Address Box 890, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS, purchas- 
ing agents, publishers’ representatives 
and advertising solicitors or salesmen in 
the vicinity of New York who desire to 
increase their earnings or work towards 
a more lucrative position with an ad- 
vertising service company, will find our 
proposition of interest. No effort or 
time required or conflict with present 
work. Give full details of present 
work. Suite 346, 1 Madison Ave. 








HELP WANTED 


Young Man with several years general 
trade paper experience; also one for 
advertising of specialty magazine, one 
who will co-operate with editorial de- 
partment. Box 887, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR—for monthly trade paper, com- 
petent to get news, edit copy, write 
leaders and editorials and make up 
paper. Give date of birth, religion, ex- 
perience and salary. Box 902, - Be 


. _ LAYOUTS 
Artist experienced in layouts. Full par- 
ticulars in first letter including experi- 
ence and salary expected. dress Box 
889, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Advertising Solicitor 
wanted by a class weekly. Highest ref- 
erences as to character and qualifica- 
tions. Write fully, stating salary ex- 
pected and past experience. Box 895, P. I. 


ADVERTISING: Research worker who 
is a stenographer and has a knowledge 
of silk and textiles, can be offered de- 
sirable o unity; write full particu- 
lars, including phone number and 
religion. Box 882, Printers’ Ink. 


SOLICITOR can find profitable connec- 
tion with small, recognized, established 
agency. Must have good connections and 
render 100% service to his accounts. At- 
tractive commissions. State experience, 
references. Box 892, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Sketch artist with experience 
on Posters and general designing applying 
to lithograph — material, em- 
bracing faces, figures and usual subjects 
related to color ~s e: Permanent 
if qualified. Box 881, Printers’ Ink. 


An Opportunity of excellent merit is 
open to experienced advertising men, es- 
potely i who have fe syndicate or 
specialty advertising. is opportunity 
affords permanency with an established 
a with unusual earnings under most 
li commission t. Replies 
held in strictest dence and should 
cover full qualifications. Box 880, P. I. 
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SALESMAN—A real opportunity for a 
direct mail and ees salesman to 
do big business. cking of a complete 
producing organization. peowing and 
commission. ox 888, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—High grade Studio in Detroit 
can use clever artist on direct mail and 
advertising layouts. Do not need an 
illustrator, but one capable of suggest- 
ing figures and excellent design. ive 
particulars about yourself and salary 
desired in first letter. Samples later. 
Box 896, Printers’ Ink. 


*e ° @ 
Advertising Solicitor 
for live weekly trade paper. Ex- 
perience in paper and printin 
fields helpful but not essential. 
Excellent opportunity for right 
man. Apply by letter giving full 


details and working arrangement. 
Box 894, Printers’ Ink. 











Two copywriters, thorough, 
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STUDENT OF ADVERTISING—wants 
to write copy. Position with Agency, 
Periodical, or Advertising Department 
of business concern. ddress Post 

Box 280, Pawtucket, R. I. 


ARTIST—Thoroughly experienced De- 
signer, letterer in every medium of ad- 
vertisement wishes position or connection 
as freelance with reputable printers, 
lithographers and agencies. Box $01, P. I. 


ARTIST 
First-class figure man, working in 
dry brush and all mediums, desires posi- 
tion with New York agency or service. 
Address Box 883, Printers’ Ink. 


Correspondent—(26) good circular Ilet- 
ter writer, advertisement writer, knowl- 
edge typography, got business judg- 
ment; expert bookkeeper, fast typist, 
$40. M. Levy, 235 Second Ave., N. Y. 


Production Manager with 15 years’ prac- 
tical experience supervising the execution . 
of all forms of Art work and reproduc- 

tion. Successful record for the last 5 years 
in present service. Desires change to new 
position in same capacity. Box 908, P. I. 

















and matured wanted by Gundlach Ad- 
vertising Company, one for the Chicago 
office, the other for newly opened Phila- 
delphia branch; also capable of assisting 
in contact work.—Address in confidence. 
(All correspondence will be returned if 
desired). rigley Blidg., Chicago, or 
Fox Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





COPY WRITERS 
Advertising Managers in leading Depart- 
ment stores of United States that we 
represent want young, alert, intelligent 
copy writers. Send samples you do not 
wish to have returned with full particu- 
lars regarding experience, age, salary 
requirements, education. Negotiations 
confidential. 

THORNDIKE DELAND 
Specialist in Executive Placement 
1440 Broadway, Suite 2264, New York 
(No charge to individual.) 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
A-1 young man with initiative, ideas. Ex- 
perience: executive connections, corres- 
spondence, art knowledge. N.Y.U. student 
advertising. Future essential! Box 907, P.I. 


N.Y. Copy Writer 


Wide experience as copy chief for lead- 
ing agencies. Box 899, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted: Position as Engraving Buyer. 
I have had twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence, twelve of which have been buying. 
I understand art and publication re- 
quirements. t of references from 
present employers. Box 884, P. I. 


BUYER OF PRINTING 
Paper, Engravings, Art Work. Thor- 
ough knowledge of all Processes. Prac- 
tical printer who knows how to plan 
and lay out work most effectively and 
economically. Box 885, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


SAVE MONEY 
on your printing. Get our prices on any 
size job or any color before you order 
elsewhere. Answer this advertisement 
and get FREE a memorandum book with 
your name on it. The C. W. Knowles 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


MAIL-ORDER MEN AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS. Use money bringing advertis- 
ing verse to advertise your goods or 
product. I am an expert at writing 
it. Terms reasonable. Send stamp for 
particulars and samples of my work. 
Address Frank H. Gibson, 1839 Cabot 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING—SALES PROMOTION 
Fifteen years’ agency, trade paper, direct 
mail and departmental experience wants 
new connections. Well recommended. 
Box 909, Printers’ Ink. 

















Advertising Representative 
available, New York City, for live trade 
publication desiring increased advertis- 
ing. Also cover trade news. Whole time 
or part. Box 906, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT to the PRESIDENT 
in a manufacturing business. Have 
years of inventing, manufacturing, sell- 
ing. advertising, a progressive ex- 
perience from work bench to executive’s 
desk, business analyzing and planning 
for progress. Box 891, Printers’ Ink. 


$50 PAID FOR INFORMATION 
leading to sales or full management of 
trade paper or manufacturer. Age 35, 
coll grad., Protestant. Hard work, 
sound judgment, sales ideas and some 
ability in selling space and merc is 
have made me able to accept interest in 
business in lieu of salary or could in- 
vest. With present people 10 years. Now 
live in N. Y. C. Can move. Box 900, P. I. 
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Let Them See It 


Timely and vivid views of your ideas result in 
bigger sales. 

Lighted pictures of the right kind will present 
your ideas anytime and anywhere in a plain, 
interesting way. 

Twelve years of experience has highly developed 
the skill of this organization in making lighted 
pictures for sales education and instruction. 

Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven sales training method that costs 
remarkably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 

Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building— Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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6. Consider Confectionery 
Advertising 


Again The Tribune 
is an unchallenged first! 


VERYBODY eats candy— 

men, women and children. 
Confectionery advertisers, there- 
fore, seek the medium that is read 
by every member of the family. 

In Chicago they testify sub- 
stantially that they have found it. 
During 1927 they placed 165,304 
lines of advertising in The Chicago 
Tribune. More by over 47,000 
than were carried by all other 
Chicago papers put together! 

Confectionery advertising is one 
example of The Tribune’s su- 
premacy in Chicago. This lead- 
ership is duplicated in practically 
every classification—as well as in 
national, local, classified and total 
lineage! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


January circulation 793,352 daily—1,175,240 Sunday 














